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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE literaiy institutions of our country are 
under many obligations to the mercantile profes- 
&Dtu The enlai^d and liberal views of opulent 
individuals, in this class of the community, have 
frequently prompted thf^m to laudable and mu- 
nificent appropriations for the promotion of sci- 
ence and the means cf education. Among men 
of this description the benevolent founder of the 
professorship, under which the following lectures 
were delivered, is highly distinguished. 

Nicholas Botlston esq. was an eminent 
merchant of Boston. He died August 18, 1771, 
aged fifty six. In the gazette notices of his death, 
he is chafacterized as "a man of good understand- 
ing and sound judgment, diligent in his business, 
though not a slave to it, upright in his dealings, 
honest and sincere in all his professions, and a 
stranger to dissimulation."* By his last will, made 

* In the philosophy chamber, at Camhridgey is an ezceUent 
poitrait of this gentleman, painted by Copley, It is in a 8t}ie of 
ease and amenity, which renders it singulariy prepossessing. The 
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a few weeks before his decease, among other ju- 
dicious dispositions of his property, be bequeathed 
fifteen hundred pounds lawful money, as a founda-> 
tion for a professorship of rhetoric and oratory in 
Harvard cdlege* This sum was paid to the col- 
lege-treasurer in February 1772, by his executors, 
and was placed at mterest, for the purpose express- 
ed by the donor. 

xThe progressive accumulation of the fund was 
in a degree impeded, in the course of the revolu- 
tionary war ; and it was not until the year 1604, 
that. the amount vtbs considered adequate to the 
object. In the summer of that year, die " rules, 
directions, and statutes of the BoylsUm professor- 
ship of r/ietoric and oratory in Harvard college," 
which had previously been prepared and adopted . 
by the corporation, were approved by the board 
of overseers. 

In June 1805 the honorable John Quincy 
f4dams was chosen, by the corporation, the first 
professor on this foundation. This chdce was 
confirmed by the overseers on the twei||y fifth of 
July* Mr. Adams accepted the appointment 
with a reservation, which should leave him at lib- 
erty to attend on his public duties in congress; he 
being at that time a senator of the United States 

expression of the oounttnance is admirable. Lapater would have 
said, I tee there the genuine tncUcatiotu of ifOelligence, rectitude^ and 
hennqknve. That man mm have been the delight of hujriendt. 



from Massadwsetts. At subsequent meetings of 
die corporation and overseers, a dispensation was 

f assented to in diis particular, and some alterations 

wac made in the statutes. 
" He was installed June 12, 1806; and 

on that occasion pronounced the inaugural di&* 

•^ • course, which was soon after published, at the 

^^ imanimous request of the students ; and which is 

now prefixed to his lectures. 

The professor inmiediately after his induction 
entered on the duties of his office ; but, in conse* 
quence of his public engagements, and as permit- 
ted by the terms of his acceptance, confined his 
attention to a course of public lectures to the resi* 
dent graduates, and to die two senior classes of 
under-graduates, and to presiding at the declama- 

T tions of the two senior classes. His public lec* 

tures wer^ continued weekly, in term time, as re- 
quired by the statutes, excepting such intermis- 
sacMis, as were occasioned by his attendance on 

^ congress. 

* On the twelfth of August 1808 he completed 

*^ lus course, comprising thirty six lectures, and had 

advanced nearly dm>ugh a repetition of it, when, 
early in July last, he announced, by a letter to the 
corporation, the resignation of his office, ^ on ac- 
count of a call in the foreign service of the coun- 
try." He took leave of the students in his lec- 
ture, delivered on the twenty eighth of July, and 
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floon afterward embarked for Russia, being ap« 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
St. Petersburg. Previously to his departure, he 
was respectfully requested, by the two senior 
passes in the college, to consent to a publication 
of his lectures. He yielded to this request, though 
not without hesitation, as his approachii^ depart- 
ure and various incidental occupations would ren* 
der a revisal of the work impracticable ; and espe- 
cially as the whde subject, belonging to the pro- 
fessorship, had not been discussed. These lec« 
tures however comprehend what, in his estima* 
tion, belongs to rhetoric; and contain the theory ctf 
his' branch. The practical part, or what belonged 
to oratory J he intended to treat at a future period; 
and to give, under that head, a detailed analysis 
of the productions of the most distinguished 
orators, ancient and modem. 

However the author may have regretted, that 
these lectures were thus destined to appear before 
the world without his deliberate revisal, they will, 
it b believed, be considered as a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the public, in their present form. The 
multiplied stores, derived from extenave reading, 
the energies of a strong and discriminating mind, 
and the results of much experience and observa- 
tion, are therein exhibited. To relieve and ani- 
mate the discussions, appertaining to his subject, 
be thought proper frequently to indulge in figu- 



nitive expression to a degree, which some may 
not entirely approve. This however was not 
less the result of deliberation, than of tasteJ He 
considered his ^uditcxy ; tbs^ impression was in* 
dispensable ; and regarded the intimation of Qukic- 
tilian, Studium discendi vobmtate constat. It is 
certain that his success, in securing the fixed and 
habitual attention of his auditors, was complete. 
It will be found that they were not excited with- 
out an adequate and interesting object. In addi- 
tion to the mass of information and ingenious dis- 
cussion on his appropriate topic, those great and 
essential principles, on which the true dignity and 
beauty of the human character depend, will be 
found, on every fit occasion, to be forcibly incul- 
cated. Like his admired Milton^ it was his con- 
stant aim to point out ^' the right path of a virtu- 
ous and noble education." In concurrence with 
the liabitual genius of our Alma Mater, he consult- 
ed the best good of the pupils, and ^^ sought to 
temper them such lectures and explanations upon 
every opportunity," as might ^' lead and draw them 
in willing obedience, inflamed with the study of 
learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up 
with high hopes of living to be brave men, and 
worthy patriots, dear to God, and fiimous to all 



The corporation lost no time in supplying the 
vacancy, occasioned by Mr. Adams' resignation. 
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On the twenty fifth of August bst, they made 
ehoice of the Rev. Joseph McKean for that office. 
His election was confirmed by the overseers* 
Mr. McKean^ having accepted the appointoi^it^ 
was installed, in the usual academical form, on the 
thirty fir^ of October ; and on that occasion de- 
livered an api»x)priate Latin address^ He entered 
immedialjely cm the duties of his cffice. 

February 26, 1810. 
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INAUGURAL ORATION. 



JT is the fortune of some opmions, as welhas 
iof some individual qharacters, to have been, dur- 
ing a long succession of ages, subjects of continu* 
al controversy among mankind. In forming an 
estimate of the moral or intellectual merits of many 
a person, whose ixame is recorded in the ydumes 
of history, their virtues and vices are so nearly 
balanced, that their station in the ranks of frme 
has never been precisely aseigned, and their repu- 
tation, even after death, vibrates upon the hinges 
of events, with which they have little or np per- 
ceptible connexion. $uch too has been thedes* 
tiny of the arts and sciences in general, and c^ the 
art of rhetoric in particular. Their advancement 
and decline have been altemsite in the annab of 
Ae world. At one period they have been cher- 
isljied, admired^ ^d cultivated ; at another neg- 
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Ijccted, despised, and oppressed. Like the fe, 
vorites of princes, they have had their turns of 
unbounded influence and of excessive degradat 
tion. Now the enthusiasm of their votaries has 
raised them to the pinnacle of greatness ; now a 
turn of thp wheel has hurled them prostrate in the 
dust. Nor have thes^ great and sudden revolu- 
tions always resulted from causes seemingly capa* 
/' ble of producing such effects. At onp period 
[ the barbarian conqueror destroys, at another he 
\ adopts, the arts of the vanquished people. The 
Grecian muses were led captive and in chains to 
Rome. Once there, they npt pnly burst asun- 
der their own fetters, but soon, mounting the tri- 
umphal car, rode with supreme aspendency over 
their victors. More than once have the Tartars, 
after carrying conquest and desolation over the 
empire of China, been subdued in turn by the 
arts of the nation, they had enslaved. As if by a 
wise and equitable retribution of nature th^ au- 
thors of violence were doomed to be overpowered 
by their own prpsperity, and to find in every 
victory the seeds of defeat. 

On the other hand the arts and sciences, at the 
hour of their, highest exaltation, have been often 
reproached and insisted by those, pn whom th^y 
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had bestowed their choicest favors^ and most 
cruelly assaulted by the weapons, which them- 
«dves had conferred. At tlie zenith of modem 
civilizaticm the palm of unanswered eloquence was 
awarded to the writer, who maintained, that the 
sciences had always promoted rather the misery, 
than the happiness of mankind ; and in the agei 
and nation, which heard the voice of Demtosthe- / a 4- ^ A 
nes, Socrates has been represented as triumphant* 
Jy demonstr ating, that rhetoric cannot be digni- 
fied with the na me o f an artf that it is hut a i 
pern icious practir-fi>.-tl| ^ mere cffl mterf eit of jus- 
tice. This opinion has had its flowers from the i. j/^ 
days of. Socratps to our own^ and itjstiU, remains \y 
an inquiry among men^ as m the age of Plato, and 
in tiiat of Cicero, whether eloquence is an art, r.- 
worthy of the cultivation of a wise and virtuous s 
jnan. Tp assist us in bringing the mind to a sat- 
isfactory result of this inquiry, it is proper to 
consider the art, as well in its nature, as in its ef- 
fects J to derive our inferences, not merely from 
the uses, which have been made of it, but from 
^ purposes, to which it ought to be applied, and 
the end, which it is destined to answer. 

The peculiar and highest characteristic, which 
^tingu^he^ man from the rest of the animal 
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creation, is reason* It is by this attribute, Aat 
our species is constiUited the great link between 
the physical and intellectual world. By our pas- 
sions and appetites w^ are placed on a level with 
% the herds of the forebt $ by our reason we par* 
ticipate of the divine nature itseU. QPormed of 
clay, and compounded of dust, we su^e, in the 
scale of creation, litde higher than the clod of the 
. valley; endowed with reason, we rare little lowejr 
* than the angels.j It is by the gift of reason^ thaf 
' the human species enjoys the exclusive and iaesr 
timable privilege of progressive improvement, 
« ;and is enabled to avail itself of the advantages of 
4* i4l jbdividual discovery^ As the necessary adjunct 
^ j And vehicle of reason, thc jac ulty of sp^h jija^ 
I also bestowed as an exclusive privilege upon man; 
not the mere utterance of articulate sounds ; riot 
the mere cries of passion, which he has in com* 
mon with the lower ordei^s of animated nature i 
but as the conveyance of thought ; as die means 
of rational intercourse with his fellow-creature, 
xmd of humble communion with his God. JUs 
^ bxillgjneans of re^n, clothed with spgech, that 
^' — the most precious b lessingof social^ life ar^ 
communicated fropi i^^ to man, and^tihat _sijp^ 
plication, thanksgivings and p^^ise^ are^ adckegsed 
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f^ t>ip AiitKnr c/F th ^ prnrpra^ . HoW jUStly then, 

Iritfa the great dramatic poet, may we exclaim, 

« Sure, he that inarfe us with such large diacoursc/ 
LookiDg before and after, gave us not 
i*hat capability and God-like reason, 
To rust in US| unus'd/* 

A faculty thus elevated, given us for so sub- 
lime a piftpo6e.jmd destin ed to an end s o excel> 

he burie d in the pave of neglect . As the source 
43^ all bsman improvements, it was itself suscep- 
tible of improrement hj industry and application^ 
by cbservsldoa and experience. Hence, wher- 
ever man has been found in a social state, and 
wherever he has been sensible of his dependence 
;upon a supreme disposer of events, the value 
aod the power of public speaking, if not univer 
safly acknowledged, has at least been universa]]^ ^^ 
felt. 

For the trutfi of these remarks, let me appeal 
to the testimony of history^ sacred and profane^ 
We shall find it equally clear and conclusivQr 
from the earliest of her records, which have 
escaped the ravages of time. When the people 
of God were groaning utider the insupp9rtable 
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oppressions of Egyptian bondage, and the Lord 
of Hosts condescended, by miraculous interposi* 
tion, to raise them up a deliverer, the want of 
ihoqjjx^cj^, was pleaded, by the chosen object 
of his ministry,' as an argument of his incom- 
petency for the high commission, witt which he 
was to be charged. To supply this deficiency, 
which, even in the commuiiication of more than 
human powers, Eternal Wisdom had not seen fit 
ly to remove, another fiivored servant of the Most 
High was united in the exalted trust of deliverance, 
and specially appointed, for the purpose of declar- 
ing the divine will to the oppressor and the op- 
pressed ; to the monarch of Egypt and the chit 
dien of Israel. ** Is not Aaron, the Levite, thy 
brother? I know that he can speak well. 
And he shall be thy spokesman unto the people ; 
and he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead 
of a mouth, and thou shalt be to hiih instead of 
God-*' 

It was not sufficient for the beneficent purpos- 
es of divme Providence, that the shepherd of 
his flock should be invested with the power of 
performing signs and wonders to authenticate his 
mission, and command obedience to his words. 
The appropriate instrument to appal the heart of 
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the tyrant upon his throne, and t6, control the 
wayward disp6sitions of the people, was an elo- 
qiient speaker; and the importance of the duty 
is apparent in the distinction, which separated it 
from all the other transcendent gifts, with which 
the inspired leader was endowed, and committed 
it, as a special charge, to his associatCi Nor will it 
escape your observation, that, when the first great 
object of their joint mission was accomplished, 
and the sacred system of laws and polity for the 
emancipated nation was delivered by the voice of 
heaven from the holy mountain, the same elo- 
^UENT SPEAKER was separated from among the 
children of Israel, to minister in the priest's of- 
fice ; to bear the iniquity rf their holy things ; 
to offer up to God, their creator and preserver, 
the public tribute of their social adoration. 

In the fables of Greece and E^yp t the impor- 
tance of eloquence , is attested by the belief, that 
the art of public speaking was of celestial origin, 
Ascribed to the invention of a God, who, from 
the possession of this faculty^ was supposed to be 
the messenger and interpreter of Olympus* It 
is attested by the solicitude, with which the art 
tn^as cultiv^d, at a period of the remotest an-» 
tiquity. 
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18 I» AUGUR At ORATION* 

With the first {Glimpse of historical truths 
which bursts from the oriental regions of 013^0- 
logical romance^ in that feeble and dubious twi- 
light, which scarcely discerns the dbstinction be- 
tween the fictions of pagan superstition and the 
narrative of real events, a school of rhetoric and 
oratory, established in the Peloponnesus, dawns 
upon our view. After the lapse of a thousand 
years from that time, Pausanias, a Grecian geog- 
rapher and historian, explicitly asserts, that he had 
read a treatise upon the art, composed by the 
founder of this school, a cotemporary and rela- 
tive of Theseus, in the age preceding that of the 
Trojan war. The poems of Homer abound with 
still more decisive proofs of the estimation, in 
which the, powers of oratory were held, and of 
the attention, with which it was honored, as an 
essential object of instruction in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

From that era, through the long series -of 
Greek and Roman history down to the gloom of 
universal night, in which the glories of the Roman 
empire expired, the triumphs and the splendor 
of eloquence are multiplied and conspicuous. 

tThen it was, that the practice of the art attained 
a perfection, ever since unrivalled, and to which 
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'^ succeeding times have listened with admira- 
^on and despair. At Athens and Rome a town 
meeting could scarcely be held, without being 
/destined to immortality ; a question of property 
between individual citizens could scarcely be 
U^ated, without occupying the attention, and 
engaging the studies of die remotest nations and 

* the most distant posterity. 

There is always a certain correspondence and i/^ 
proportion between the estimation, in which an 
art is held, and the effects, which it produces. 
In the flourishing periods of Athens a ?^ IV^^^r 

\^lo quence was pow£R. I t wa$ at once the in- 
strument^ and the spur to ambition. The talent 
pf public speaking was the key to the highest 
dignities ; the passport to the supreme dominion 
of the state. The rod of IJermes was the sceptre 
of empire ; the voice of oratory was the thunder 
of Jupiter. The most powerful of human pas? 
sions was enlisted }n the cause of eloquence, and 
eloquence in return wa3 the most effectual aux- 
iliary to the passion. In prc^rtion to the won- 
ders, she achieved, was the eagerness to acquire 
Vic &culties of this mighty magician. -^ Oratory 

/was tauffht ^s the occu pation of a life. The 
iwurse of instruction commenced with the infant 
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in the cmdle, and continued to the meridian of 
manhood. It was made the fundamental object 
of education, and pvery other part of instruction 
for childhood^ and of discipline for youth, wasi 
t>ent to its accommodation* Arts, science, let? 
tcrs, were to be thoroughly studied and investi- 
gated upon the maxim, that an oratcar must be a 
man of universal knowledge,' Moral duties were 
inculcated, because none but a good man could 
be an orator. Wisdom, learning, virtue herself^ 
were estimated by their subserviency to the pur- 
poses of eloquence, and the whole duty of man 
consisted in making himself an accomplished pubn 
lie speaker. 

With the dissolution of Roman liberty, and 
the decline of Roman taste, the reputation and 
the excellency of the oratorical art fell alike into 
decay. Under the despotism of the Cags ars, the 
end of el oquence was p erverted J mm pe rsuasion 
to panegy ric, and jU her faculties were §ppn pal- 
aed by the touch of corruption^ or cn eryat£d>-by. 
the imp oSr"^^ ^^ y^rYit!]df > Then succeeded the 
midnight of the monkish ages, when with the oth- 
tr liberal arts she slumbered in the profound dark^ 
ness of the cloister. 
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i^ At the revival of letters in modem Eurqie/ 
plo^ence, together wi& her sister muses, awokej 
and shook the poppies from her brow. But their 
tixpors stiU tmgled in her veu)s. In the interval 
her voice was gone ; her lavoritp langus^ges wc« 
extinct; her organs were no longer attuned to 
harmony, and her hearers cpuld no longer under- 
i stand her speech. The discordant jargon of feu* 
dal anarchy had banished the musical dialects, in 
which 3he had always delighted. The theatres of 
her former triumph^ were either deserted, or they 
were filled with the babblers of sophistry and chi* 
cane, ^he shrunk intuitively from the forum, 
fw the last object she remembered to have seoi 
there was the head of her darling Cicero, planted 
upon the rostrum. She ascended the tribunals of 
justice ; there i^e found her child. Persuasion, 
n^anaqlcd and pini^ed by the letter of the law ; 
there she beheld an imagre of herself, stammering 
in barbarous Latin, and staggering under the lum- 
ber of a thousand volumes. Her heart fainted 
within her. ^ She lost all confidence in herself. 
^'Together with her irresistible powers, she lost 
proportionably the consideration of the wwld, un- 
til, instead of comprising the whole system of pub- 
lic education, she found herself excluded fron^ th^ 
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yC^ '^ f C'' circle of sciences^ and declared an outlaw from th« 
^ ' ^" realms of learning. She was not however doom* 
/ S^ ^ ^ ^ ^ eternal silence. With the progress of free- 
X/C / S domandof liberal science, in various parts of mod- 
cm Europe, she obtained access to mingle in the 
deliberations of their parliaments. WiA labor 
and difficulty she learned their languages^ and lent 
her aid in giving them form and polish. But she 
^has^ncverjrecqve^ former 

beauty, nor the enggies qfjieranicieirt v^r. 
The immeasurable superiority of ancient over 
^. modem oratory is one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances, which offer themselves to the scmti<r 
ny of reflecting minds, and it is in the laiiguageS| 
the institutions, and the manners of modem £u* 
rope, that the solution of a phenomenon, so extra- 
I ordinary, must be sought. The assemblies of 
■ the people, of the select councils, or of the senate 
in Athens and Rome, were held for the purpose of 
\ real deliberation. The fate of measures was not 
decided before they were proposed. Eloquence 
produced a powerful effect, not only upon the 
minds of the hearers, but upon the issue of the de- 
V liberation. In the only countries of modem Eu- 

N. rope, where the semblance of deliberative assem- 

blies has been preserved, comiption, here in the 
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ftrmof executive influence, there in the guise of 
party spirit, by introducing a more compendious 
mode of securing decisions, has crippled the j\^^' 

sublimest efRyts of orat<»y, and the votes upon ^' ^^^^' x I 
questions of magnitude to th e interest of na tiops^ ;'* *^ X - 
are all told, long'^be fore the c^uestions themselve s ^ "[I^^^^Jj^-S 
are submitted to discussi on, Hence those na-Vu ^ r ^ ^ 
tions^ which for ages have gloried in the devotion .^ - ^ c < 
to literature, science, apd the arts, have never 
been able to exhibit a specimen of deliberative 
oratory^ that can bear a comparison with those, 
transmitted down to us from antiquity. 

Religion } ^^^ ^*^ rip^nf>ri onp ^^y^ avenue 
\;to the career of eloquence. Amidst the sacrific- 
es of paganism to her three hundred thousand 
gods, amidst her sagacious and solemn consulta* 
tioi^ in the entrails of slaughtered brutes, in the 
flight of birds, and the feeding of fowls, it had 
never entered her imagination to call upon the 
pontiff, the hanispex, or the augur, for discourses 
to the people, on the nature of their duties to their 
Maker, their fellow-mortals, and themselves* This 
was an idea, too august to be mingled with the ab- 
surd and ridiculous, or profligate and barbarous 
rites of her deplorable superstition. It is an insti- 
tution, for which mankind are indebted to chris- 
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tianity; introduced by the Founder himself, of 
this divine religion, and in every point of view 
Worthy of its high ori^nal* , Its effects have been 
to soften the tempers and purify the mcx^s of 
tnankind ; not in so high a degree, as benevolencd 
could wish, but enough td call forth our strains 
of warmest gratitude to that good being, who pro- 
vides us with the means of promoting our own fe- 
licity, and gives us power to stand, though leaving 
us free to &1I. ^ere then is an unbounded and 
inexhaustible field for eloquence, never explored 
by the ancient orators ; and here alone have the 
modem Europeans cultivated the art with much 
success. In vain should we enter the halls of* 
justice, in vain should we listen to the debates of 
senates for strains of oratory, worthy of ipnem- 

^ brance, beyond the duration of the occasion, which 
called them fnrfh. [jnffi ^^ ftf fi^Mmtng th^ll£b*^^ . 
by oratory, like that of embalming bodies by ar- 
omatics, would have perished, but for the exer* 
cises of religion.] These alone have in the latter 
ages furnished cuscourses, which remind us, that 

I eloquence is yet a faculty of the human mind.' 
A Among the causes, which have contributed 

Jdius to dep ress the oratory of modem times, must 

, be numbered the indiflference, with which it has 
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b een treated, <gs an article of cd n^ytion. ) The an- 
cients had fostered an opinion^ that this talent was 
in a more than usual degree the creature of disci- 
pline ; and it b one of the maxims, handed down 
to us, as the result of their experience, that men 
must be bom to poetry, and bred to do quencej 
that the bard is always the child of natiire, and the 
orator always ihe issue of instruction. The doc- 
trine seems to be not entirely without foundation^ 
but was by them carried in both its parts to an 
extravagant excess* 

.The foundations for the dratoridal talent| as 
' well as those of the poetical &culty, must be laid 
;in the bounties of nature) and as th^ muse in 
Homer, impartial in her distribution ^f good 
and evil, struck the bard with blindness, when 
she gave lum the powers of song, her sister not 
unfrequentiy, by a like mixture of tenderness and 
rigor, bestows the blessing of wisdom^ while she 
refuses the readiness of utterance. Without en- 
tering however into a disquisition, which would 
lead me far beyond the limits of this occasion, I 
may remark, that the modem Europeans have run 
into the adverse extreme, and appear, during a 
considerable pi^riod, in their system of public edu- 
cation, to have passed upon eloquence a sentence 
4 
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I / of proscription. Even when they studied rh£7« 

.. Y oRic, as a theory,, they neglected oratory, as an 

I art ; ' and while assiduously unfolding to their pu* 

1 piis the bright displays of Greek and Roman elo- 

1 quence, they never attempted to make them elo. 

quent themselves. ( Of the prevailing mdifierenct 

to this department of human learning no stronger 

evidence could be offered, than the circumstances, 

under which we are assembled. \ 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since the 
foundation of this university. There never ex- 
isted a people more anxious to bestow upon their 
children the advantages of education, than our 
venerable fore&thers ; and the name of Harvard 
is coev^ with the first settlement of New Eng- 
land. Their immediate and remote descendants 
down to this day have inherited and transmitted 
the same laudable ardor, and ntutierons founda- 
tions of various kinds attest their attachment to 
;* science and literature ; yet so far have rhetoric 
and oratory been from enjoying a preeminence 
in their system of education, that they are now, 
for the first time, made a separate branch of in- 
struction ; ^and I stand here to assume the duties 
of the first instructor. The establbhment of an 
institution for the purpose was reserved to the 
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fiame of Boylston; aname^ which, if public 
benefits can, impart a title to remembrance, New 
England will not easily forget; a name, to the 
benevolence, public spirit, and genuine patriotism 
of which, this university, the neighboring metrop- 
olis, and this whole nation have long had, and stiU 
have many reasons to attest; a name, less distin** 
guished*by stations of splendor, than by deeds of 
virtue; and better known to this people by bless- 
ings enjoyed, than by favors granted ; a name, in 
fine, which, if not encircled with the external radi- 
ance of popularity, beams, brightly beams, with 
the inward lustre of beneficence. The institution 
itself b not x>i a recent date. One generation of 
manland, according to the usual estimates of hu- 
man life, has gone by, since the donation of Nich- 
olas Boylston constituted the fund for the support 
of this professorship. The misfortunes, which 
befel the university, unavoidably consequent upon 
our revolution, and other causes, have concurred 
in delaying the execution of his intentions until 
the present time ; and even now th^y have the 
prospect of little moi?e than honest zeal for their 
accomplishment. 

In reflecting upon the nature of the duties I 
!u«dertake^ a consciousness of deficiency for the 
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tosk of their performance dwells upon toy mind \ 
which, however ungraciously it may come from 
my lips, after accepting the appointment, with 
which I am honored, I yet cannot forbear to ex,^ 
press. Though the course of my life has led me 
to witness the practice of this art in various forms, 
and though its theory has sometimes attracted my 
attention, yet my acquaintance with both has been 
of a general nature ; and I can presume neither tq 
a profound investigation of the one, nor an exten- 
sive experience of the other. The habits of in- 
struction too are not familiar to inc ; and they 
constitute an art of little less difficulty and delica- 
cy, than that of orator}' itself; yet, as the career 
must necessarily be new, by whomsoever it should 
here be explored^ and as it leads to a course of 
pleasing speculations and studies, I shall rely up- 
on the indulgence of the friends and patrons to 
this seminary towards well-meant endeavors, and 
assume with diffidence the discharge of the func- 
tions, allotted to the institution. In the theory of 
die art, and the principles of exposition, novelty 
will not be expected ; nor is it perhaps to be de« 
fsired. A subject, which has exhausted the genius 
Ipf Aristode, Cicero, and Quinctilian, can neither 
fequire nor admit much additional iUustratioru 
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To select, combine, and apply their precepts, is 
the only duty left fpr their followers of all succeed- 
^g times, and to obtain a perfect familiarity with ^ 
their instructions is to arrive at the mastery of the 
art. For e&cting this purpose, the. teacher can 
do little more, than second the ardor and assiduity 
of the scholar^ In the.generous thirst for useful 
knowledge, in the honorable emulation of excel- 
lence, which distinguishes the students of this 
unjversitj', I trust to find an apology for the de- 
ficiencies of the lecturer. The richness of the soil 
will compensate for the unskilfulness of the tilw 

Sons|pf tfarvorct ! You, who are ascending 
with painful step and persevering toil the emi- 
nence of science, to prepare yourselves for die 
various fiinctions and employments of the world 
befi^re you, it cannot be necessary to urge upon 
YOU the importance of the art, concerning which I 
am speaking. Is it the purpose of your future 
life to minister in the temples of Almighty God^ 
to be the messenger of heaven upon earth, to en- 
lighten with the torch of eternal truth the path of 
your fellow-mortals to brighter worlds ? Remem- 
ber the reason, assigned for the appointment of 
AarcHi to that ministry, which you purpose to as- 
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sume upon yourself. I know^ that he caw 
SPEAK WELL ; and, in this testimonial of Omnip- 
otence, receive the injunction of your duty. Is 
your intention to devote the labors of your matu- 
rity to the cause of justice ; to defend the per- 
sons, the property, and the fame of your fellow 
citizens from the open assaults of violence, and the 
secret encroachments of fraud ? Fill the fountains 
of your eloquence from inexhaustible sources, that 
their streams, when they shall begin to flow, may 
thenfkselves prove inexhaustible. Is there among 
you a youth, whose bosom bums widi the fires of 
honorable Ambition ; who aspire^to immortalize 
his name by the extent arid importance jff his ser- 
vices to hb country; whose visions of futurity 
glow with the lu^e of presiding in her councUs, of 
directing her a&irs, of appearing to future ages on, 
the rolls of fiune, as her ornament and pride ? Let 
liim catch from the relics of ancient oratory those 
unresisted powers, which mould the mind of man 
to the will of the speaker, and yield the guidance . 
of a nation to the dominion of the voice. 

Under governments purely republican, where 
every citizen has a deep interest in the afl&irs of 
the nation, and, in some form of public assembly 
or other, has the means and opportunity of deliver^ 
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kig his opinions, and of communicating his senti- 
ments by speech ; where government itself has no 
arms but those of persuasion ; ^ddiere prejudice 
has not acquired an uncontrokd ascendency, and 
Action is yet confined within the barriers of peace ; 
the voice of eloquence will not be heard in vain* 
March then with firm, with steady, with undeviat- 
ing step, to the prize of your hi^i calling. Gath- 
er iragance from the whole paradise of science, and 
learn R di^ from your lips all the hodks of per- 
suasion. Conse crate, above a ll ^ th^ fenu^tjes of 
your life to the cause o f truth, of freedom , and of 
humanityA So shall your country ever gladden 
"at tKe souno of your voice, and every talent, added 
to your accomplishments, become another bless- 
ing to mankind. 
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LECTURE I. 



OENER/VL VIEW OF RHETORIC AND ORATORY. 



IN entering lipon a course of lectures on sub- 
jects, which have not- hitherto been treated, as sep- 
arate branches of instruction at this place, and 
which must in some sort bear the characters of 
novelty, it will be proper to take a general view 
of Ae nature and extent of the field before lis. 
Although, until this time, no sjpecific and peculiar 
Establishment, confined to rhetoric and oratory, has 
existed, yet the pupils of this seminary have not 
been destitute of instruction upon its most essen- 
tial parts, under the direction of teachers in the 
kindred arts of grammar, or language in gener- 
al, and of logic. As these departments of study 
still remain, and the institution, under which I ap- 
pear, has been superadded to them, by embracing 

a part of their duties, a preliminary consideration 
5 
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requires, that tre should ascertaiw precisely 
what is the compass and extent of this art^ 
and where are the lines, by which it is separated 
from the study of language in general, without 
which it cannot exist at all; and from Ae a rt of 
reasoning, without which that of oratory would be 

l^ The subjects, upon which it is my pro- 
1 vince to discourse,, are rhetoric and oratory; 
• terms, which iu ordinary language are often used, 
i as synonymous in thek- meaning ; but which are 
, to be distinguished,^ as ^operly applying, the for- 
/ f mer to the theQryi'':jand fhe latter to the practice of 
(^ the art. ^ This distinction will become the more 
obvious from the consideration, that the terms are,, 
even in common understanding, no Vmg^r con* 
vertible,. when modified to designate the persons^ 
professing them ; and the difference between the 
rhetorician and die orator, is instantly perceived 
and distinctly conveyed, by the mere use of these 
respective appellations. This distinction it will 
be proper constantly ta bear in mind. It is al* 
ways useful ta mark the difference, as well as the 
relation between the cause and its effect ; and in 
the progress of our discussion we shall have fre- 
quent occasion separately and distinctly to exanw 
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ine as well die princiides of the rhetorician, as the 
performances of the orator. 
( The definitions (tf rhetoric, by the ancient writ- 
ers upon the art, are so numerous and so various, 
not oniy in the selection of their terms, but in.the 
ideas, which they embrace, that Quinclillan, after 
recapitulating and submitting to die test of crit« 
ical e^aminatipn a great number of them, declares, 
that every new author seemed possessed with the 
foolish ambition of discarding all definitions, be- 
fore adopted by any other, and determined at all 
events to give one of his own. ) Among the, ma- 
By imperfect, redundant, and afl^ted fcxins, idiich 
thb rage for novelty of expression^ and this studi« 
ed indocility to the toils of preceding laborers, 
have occasioned, I shall present to your consid- 
eration only tl^ose of the three great masters, from 
whom every thing of real importance to the art 
/has been derived, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quinc- 
* tilian himself. ( Rhetoric, says Aristotle, is the ^ 
power of inventii^ Whatsoever is persuasive in ij 
discourse. ] 

This is liable to two objections. First, as it 
includes only one part of the art, invjsntion, omit- 
^ng the essential requisites of disposition and elo- 
pution« And secondly, though persuasion be onp 
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, ^ of the priQcq)al ends of riietorxc, it is not exclu- 
^ sively so.^v Of a very important and extensive 
class of discourses, styled by Aristotle himself, 
and by all the other ancient rhetoricians, demon- 
strative orations, persuasion is not even the prin- 
cipal end ; and, even in the fields of deliberative 
?ind judicial floque^ce, all the arts of rhetorip 
have often been employed without produchig per- 
suasion. 
I This difficulty stands yet more conspicuously 
I in the way of Cicero^s definition, the art of per* 
\ suasion ; a definition, appearing indeed only in the 
rhetorical compilations of his yoiith, of which he 
himself afterwards entertained a very indifferent 
ppinion. To say, th^t rhetoric is the art of per- 
/ suasion, is to make success the only criterion of 
eloquence. ' Persuasion must in a great measure 
depend upon the will, the tenxper, and the dispo^ 
sition of the hqarer. If the adder will turn away 
his ear, what persuasion is there in the yoice of 
the charmer? '\ Persuasion then is not the infallible 
" . test of the rhetorical art; neither is rhetoric ex- 
inclusively in ppssessipn of persuasion. To enume- 
rate all the instruments of persuasion, would be 
to give a catalogue of all the passions and motives^ 
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which c^n, without the exercise of force, be made 
to operate upon the human mincL 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive Mghs, 
Silence, that speaks, and eloquence of eyes. 

POPk's ILIADy XIV.250. 

I To this it has been justly replied, that persua- 
jiioh, being so nearly identified with the ultimate 
purpose of all oratorical art, may widiout danger 
be admitted, as ^e same in every case, where phi- 
losophical precision is unnecessar}%\ Of delibera- ^ 
tive and judicial eloquence persuasion is the great 
and fundamental object \ and the public speaker, 
in composing or pronouncing his discourse, should 
never lose sight of this principle. There is no 
better test for the correctness of any precept in the 
pcience of rhetoric, nor for the excellence of any 
example in the practice of orator}, than its apti- 
tude to persuasion. But as the object of a scien- 
tific definition is to comprise in the fewest words» 
the whole substance of the term defined, anc] 
nothing more, it must be allowed, that those 
of Aristotle and Cicero are not absolutely unex- 
ceptionable. 
r^ The definition) adopted by Quinctilian from 
. some former writer, whop he does not name, is 
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fmore correct, more precise, and comprehensive. 
Rhetoric in his judp^ment is the science of sp ^k- 

^ ing well.^ The principal reason, which he assigns 
for preferring this de^nition to all the rest, may 
perhaps be controverted, for he contends, that it 

(includes the moral character of the speaker, as 
well as the excellence of speech^ Jbecause none 
bitlLan Jionest man can speak we ll. 1 shall on a 
future occasion examine impartially, and endeavor 
to ascertain precisely the true value of this opin- * 
ion, which is so warmly adyocated by aU die great 
orators of antiquity. At present I sbaU only re- 
mark, that admitting the maxim in its fullest lati- 
tude, it does not appear to me to be necess^Dy 
implied \s\ this definition ; ncfr can I admit the. 
argument, as decisive for giving it the prefer- 
enw. 

The reasons, which I deem far more conclu- 
sive for adopting it, are its comprehensive simplicr 
ity, and its remarkable coincidence with that vir- 
tual df^nition of the art, contained in the holy scrip^ 
tures. The art of speaking well ' embraces in the 
fewest possible words the whole compass of the 
subject. ' You can imagine no species of rhetori- 
vA excellence, which would not be included in . 
the idea, and liie ijjea involves nothing beyond 
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^e boundaries of the art* It is full without rcr 
dundancei and capacious without obscurity. 

It has also the sanction of holy writ. Observe 
the force of the expressions, used in the solemn in^ 
ttrview between the supreme Creator and 

<^ That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
*« In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
« Rose out of chaos.*' 

And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am 
not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since thou 
hast spoken unto thy servant. What is Ae even-* 
tual reply ? Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ? 
I know that he can speak well. In the language 
of sacred inspiration itself, to speak well is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the art of ekxjuence, and hi 
this definition the words erf Quinctilian are ratified 
by the voice of heaven. 

( His approbation of another definition, which 
includes in the idea of rhetoric the art of thinking, 
together with that of speaking well, is not warrant- 
l&f by the same infallible authority. ) The connex- 
ion between genuine rhetoric and sound logic is 
Uideed indissoluble. I All good speaking must 
iiecessarily rest upon the basis of accurate think- 
mg. J But to form a precise idea of the two arts> 
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I we must carefully distinguish them from each other, 
^ and confine them to their respective peculiar departs 
\ ' ments ; logic to the operations of th e mind^jwithia- 
— • jtself ; rhetoric to the communi cation of their re> 
• suits to the jninds of others; ( in this view logic 
is the store house, from which the instruments of 
/^ rhetoric are to be drawn; N^ Logic is the arsenal, 
^^ j and rhetoric the artillery, which it preserves. 
Both have their utility; both contribute to the 
same purposes. \ But the arts themselves are as 
distinct, as those of the architect, who erects tlie 
building, and of the armorer, who fabricates the 
Weapons. Thus Aristode, who perceived as well 
the clear distinction, as the necessary relation be- 
tween these faculties, has treated of them in two 
distinct works ; and unfolded their mysteries witA 
all the energies of his profound, comprehensive, 
and discriminating genius. 

Equally proper and necessary will it be to 

separate in our minds the science of rhetoric, or 

of speaking well, from that of grammar, or the 

science of speaking correctiy. Grammar stands 

. in the same relation to rhetoric, that arithmetic 

A bears to geometry. . Rhetoric is not essential to 

grammar, but grammar is indispensable to rheto- 

^^ ric. The one teaches an art of mere necessity ; 
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the Other, an art of superadded ornament. • With- ""^ 
out a system of grammatical construction^ the pow- 
er of speech itjself would be of no avail^and language 
would be a mere intellectual qhaos ; a perpetual 
Babel of confusion^ But the powers of grammai- 
extend no farther^ than to the communication of 
ideas. J To delight the imaguiation,or to move the 
passions, you must have recourse to rhetoric; 
Grammar clothes the shadowy tribes of mind in 
the plain^ substantial attire of a quaker ; rhetoric 
arrays them in the ^ories of princely magnifi- v 
cence. Grammar is sufficient to conduct you 
over the boundless plains of thought; but rhetor- 
ic alone has access to the lofty regions of fancy* 
Rhetoric alone can penetrate to the secret cham- 
bers of the heart* . 

r If then we adopt the definition of Quinctilian» ^ 
' thatrhet oric is the science of speaking; well, we 
may apply the same terms to define oratory, sub«-, 
tituting only the word art, instead of science. In 
this respect our language offers a facility, which 
neither the Greek nor the Latin possejssed. The 
Greeks had no term to designate the art, as dis^ 
tinguished fi-om tlie theory. Their science was 
rhetoric, and their speaker was a rhetor. The 

Romans adopted the first of these words, as they 
6 
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received the science from Greece. To signify 
the speaker they used the word orator, derived 
from, their own language. Some attempts were 
made to put in circulation the term oratoria, but 
they were resisted by their philological critics, 
and it is expressly censured and rejected by 
Quinctilian, as irreconcileable with their etymo- 
logical analogies. CXhe want of the proper word 
is most strikingly discovered in the titles of Cice- 
ro's rhetorical works^ x\t one time it led him to 
the necessity of assuming a part for the whole, 
and of styling four books of rhetoric a treatise up- 
on invention. At another it compelled him to 
embody the talent itself in the person of the speak- 
er,, aiid denominate his system of oratory, the ora- 
tor.. The English language however has been 
less scrupulous in its adherence to the niceties of 
etymology. It has admitted the term oratory^ 
which the Romans so festidiously excluded, and 
annexes, to it a modification of idea, distinct from 
that of the Giecian term, which has also been 
made English by adoption* Thus accumulating 
our riches from the united funds of Grecian ge- 
• nlus and of Roman industrv^ we call rhetoric tbc L 
v3cience, and oratory the art of sp eaking weU> 
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But to avoid misapprehension, a further ex- 
planation of the sense, in which the words are to 
be understood, ^ypears to be necessary. Speech . 
is the most ordinary vehicle of communicatioa 
between men, in all their relations with one anoth- 
/ cr, whether of a public or private nature. *Dy the 

• art or science of speaking well, it is not intended 
I to give rules for a system trf private conversation 

• in the domestic intercourse of a family, or in the 
jordinary associations of business or of friendship. 

There are doubdess frequent occasions, when the 
means of oratorical persuasion may be used, as 
seasonably and as usefully in private, as in public ; 
betweoi two individuals, as before a numerous 
au(Cence. 

Talk logic with acquaintance, that you have, 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk, 
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says one of the characters in Shakspeare to his ' 
collegiate friend ; and the advice is good. But it 
is not for this, that an artificial system of eloquence 
was ever constructed, or ought ever to be taught. 
A musician of taste and skill: will habitually give 
to his voice, even in ordinary conversation, more 
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melodious and variegated inflexions, than a person, 
ignorant of his art ; yet this is no reason for him 
to mqdu^te his voice in conversation by the 
scale of his gamut. It is unquestionably true, 
that those move easiest, who have leamtto dance; 
but this is no reason for entering a room with the 
steps of a n>inuet, or walking the streets in a horn-; 
pipe. Equally absurd would it be tq exercise in 
the familiju- cqnverse of life the practices of an 
orator by system ; and we must be always under-: 
stood, as having reference to public speaking, 
when we define oratory, as the art qf speaking 
well. 

Orat ory th en is an atft Th;s point has npt 
been seriously controverted in. modem times \ 
though among tlie ancients it was debated with 
great warmth and ingenui^. A more important 
question however, which has been agitated in all 
ages, and will perhaps never be placed altogether 
yond the rcach of controversy, is, .whether ora- 
;ory can be numbered among the useful arts? 
Whether its tendencies are not as strong to the 
perversion, as to the improvement of men ? 
Whether it has not more frequently been made 
^an engine of eyil, than of good to the world ? 
Or whether at best it is not one of those frivolous 
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^rts, which coiisists more in arbitnuy, i^ultifari* 
CHS subdivisions and hard words, than in any real, 
practical utility. The question is to you, my 
ifiends, of so much importance, that in justice to 
you, to myself, and to the institution, under which 
I address you, I think a mcH^ ample consideration 
pf its merits proper and necessary^ Your time 
and yo\ur talepts are preciow, not only to your- ; 
selves^ but to your connexions, and to your coun* j 
try. They ought therefore not to be wasted upon i 
^y trifling or unprofitable, and much less to be \ 
mispent upon any mischievous pursuit. In the ' 
observations, which I shall now submit to you, it 
is my intentiof) to suggest the peculiar utility of 
the art, in the situation of this country, and adapt- 
ed to the circumstances, which may. probably call 
upon many of you for its exercise, in the progressi 
ftf your future lives* 

|n the state of society, which exists among us, 
some professional occupation is, to almost every 
man in the community, the requisition of necessi- 
ty, as well as of duty. None of us liveth to him- 
self; and as we live to our £miilies, by tlie several 
relations and employments of domestic life, to our 
friends, by the intercourse of more intimate socie- 
ty and mutual good offices, so we live to our 
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country and to mankind in general, by the per- 
fcHinance of those services, and by the discharge 
of those labors, which belong to the profession we 
have chosen, as the occupati(Mi of our lives. 
Whatsoever it is incumbent upon a man to do 
it is surely expedient to do well. Now of the 
three learned profes sions, which more especially 
demand the preparatory discipline of a learned ed- 
ucation, there are two, whose most important oc- 
cupations consist in the act of public speaking. 
And who can doubt, but that in the sacred desk, 
or at the b^-, the man, who speaks well, will en- 
joy a larger share of reputation, and be more 
useful to his fellow creatures^ than the divine or 
the lawyer of equal learning and integrity, but un- 
West with the talent of oratory ? 
[ But the pulpit is especially the throne of 
' modern eloquence. There it is, that speech is 
summoned to realize the fabled wonders of the 
Orphean lyre. The preacher has no control over 
the will of his audience, otlier than the influence of 
his discourse. Yet, as the ambassador of Christ, 
it is his great and awfiil duty to call sinners to re- 
pentance. His only weapon is the voice; and 
with this he is to appal the guilty, and to reclaim 
the infidel ; to rouse the indifferent^ and to shame 
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the scomer. He is to inflame the lukewarm, to 
encourage the timid, and to cheer the desponding 
believer. He is to pour the healing balm of con^ 
solation into the bleeding heart of sorrow, aid to 
sooth with celestial hope the very agonies of 
death. Now tell me who it is, that will best 
possess and most e&ctually exercise these more 
than magic powers ? Who is it, that will most 
effectually stem the torrent of human passions, 
and calm the raging waves of human vice and fol- 
ly ? Who is it, that, with the voice of a Joshua, 
shall control the course c^ nature herself in the 
perverted heart, and arrest the luminaries o( wis- 
dom and virtue in their rapid revolutions round 
this litde wcH-ld of man ? Is it the cdd and 
languid speaker, whose words fall in such slug- 
gish and drowsy motion from his lips, that they 
can promote nothing but the slumbers of liis audi- 
tory, and administer opiates to the body, rather 
than stimulants to the soul ? Is it the unlettered 
fioiatic, without method, without reason ; with in- 
coherent raving, and vociferous ignorance, calcu- 
lated to fit his hearers, not for ihe kinjgdom of 
heaven, but for a hospital of lunatics ? Is it even 
the learned, ingenious, and pious minister of 
Christ, who, by neglect or contempt of the oratoric- 
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al art, has contracted a whining, monotonous singf- 
tong of deliverjr to exercise the patience of his 
flock, at die expense of their other Christian 
graces ? Or is it the genuine orator of heaven, 
with a heart sincere^ upright, and fervent ; a inind 
stored with that universal knowledge^ required as 
the foundation of the art ; with a genius for the 
invention, a skill for the disposition, and a voice 
for the elocution of every argument to convince 
and of eveiy sentiment to persuade ? If then we 
admk, that the art of oratory qualifies the minister 
of the gospel to perform in higher perfection the 
dutigs of his station, we can no longer question, 
I whether it be proper for his cultivation* It is 
more than proper; it is one of his most solemn 
and indispensable duties. If 

Nature never lends 
The smaHest temple oi her excellence. 
But like a thrifty goddess, she determinen 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use, 

more especially is the obligation of exerting every 
talent, of improving every faculty incumbent upon 
kim, who undertakes the task of instructing, of 
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.reft^ming, and of guiding in the paths' of virtue 
and jreligion, his fellow mortals. 

The practitioner at the bar, haying a just idea 
of his professional duties, will consider himself 
as the minister of justice among men, and 
feel it his x obligation to maintain^ and protect 
the rights of those, \Vho entrust their affairs to 
his charge, whether they are rights of person 
or of property; whether public or private; 
whether of qivil or of criminal jurisdiction. 
TThe litigation of these rights in.iliie.ppurts. of 
/justice often requires the exertion of the most — —^' 
J, exalted intellectual powers; and it is by pub- \t4.\, 
\\\z speaking alone, that they can be^exerted^,^^ ^^^ 
iFor the knowledge of the "Taw the learning of v.:\ ^ ,, ,/ 
the closet may suffice ; for its application to the 
circumstances of the individual case, correct 
reasoning and a sound judgment will be com- 
petent. But when an intricate controversy 
must be unfolded in a perspicuous manner to 
the mind of the judge, or a tangled tissue of 
blended fects and law must be familiarly un- 
ravelled to a jury ; that is, at the very crisis,, 
when the contest is to l)e decided by the au- 
thority of the land, leamipg and judgment 
are of no avail to the cliept or his counsel, 
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^vithout the .assistance of an eloquent voice to 
make them known. Then it is, that all the arts 
of the OTator are called into action, and that ev- 
ery part of a rhetorical discourse finds its place 
for the success of the cause. fThe diamond 
in the mine* is no trightet, than the pebble upon 
• the beach. J From the hand of the lapidary must it 
learn to sparkle in the solar beam, and to glitter 
^ in the imperial crown. The crowd of clients, 
the profits of practice, and the honors of repu- 
tation, will all inevitably fly to hini, who is known 
to possess, not onljf the precious treasures of le- 
gal learning, buttlie keys, which alone can open 
them to the public eye. Hence if personal util- 
ity, the acquisition of wealth, of honor, and of 
fame, is the pursuit of the lawyer, the impulse 
of eloquence can alone speed him m his course. 
If relative utility, the feculty of dischai^ng in 
the utmost perfection the duties of his station, 
and the means of being most serviceable to his 
fellow creatures, is die nobler object of his ambi- 
tion, stiU he can soar to. that elevated aim only 
upon the pinions of eloquence. 

But besides these two professions, of which 
oratorj' may be called the vital principle, a free 
republic, like that, in which an indulgent pro^- 
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dence has cast our lot, bestows importance up- 
on the powers of eloquence, to every class 
and description of citizens. An estimate of 
this, and of some specific objections against 
the art, will form the subject of my next 
lecture. 
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LECTURE II. 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST ELOQUENCE CONSIDERED. 



WE have hitherto considered the importance ^ X 
and utility of the oratorical art, only with regard 
U) its influence upon the private relations of life ; 
and pointed out the inducements, which recom- 
mend its cultivation to the lawyer and the divine. 
These ean»derations have their weight in all 
civilized countries, §rfvored with the light of the «/ 
j^ospel, and enjoying a regular administration 
of government. Under all the forms of . pd- 
ity, prevailing among the European nations, 
considerable scope is allowed to the eloquence of 
the bar and of the pulpit ; under all, the induce- 
ments 1 have suggested for coveting these splen- 
did and useful talents must have their force. 
There are others, which, if not exclusively appli- 
cable to our native coimtry, and our present state 
of society, are at least of more than ordinary magni^ 
_tude to us. But before I enter upon a survey of 
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these local and occasional objects, which ^ve so 
much adventitious cumulation to the arguments of 
universal application in favor of eloquence, it may 
he proper to examine with candor the objections, 
which often have been and still are occasionally 
urged against it. 

These objections ar^jtfirce. First, that rhetor^ 

ic is a pedantic science, overcharged with scho- 

/ lastic subtleties, and innumerable divisions and 
subdivisions, burdensome to the memory, op- 
pressive to genius, and never applicable to any 
valuable purpose in the business of the world* 
Second, that it is a fcivolous science, substituting 

-t childish declamation instead of manly sense, and 
adapted rather to the pageantry of a public festi- 
val, than to the sober concerns of real life. .And 
■ third, that it is a pernicious science ; the purpose 
of which is to mislead the judgment by fascinat- 
/' ing the imagination. That its tendencies are to 
subject the reason of men to the control of their 
passions ; to pervert private justice, and to des- 
troy public liberty. These are formidable ob- 
jections, and unless a sound and satisfactory an- 
swer can be given to them all, both your time 
and mine, my friends, is at this moment very ill 
employed, and the call I am obliged to make 
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upon your attention is a%espass upon something 
more than your patience. 

Let me first remark, that the last of these diffi- 
culties is not barely at variance with, but in direct 
hostility to the other two. If rhetoric be a pe- 
dantic science, consisting of nothing but a tedi- 
ous and affected enumeration of the figures of 
speech, or if it be a frivolous science, teaching 
only the process of beating up a fi"0thy declama- 
tion into seeming consistency, at least it cannot 
be that deadly weapon, the possession of which is 
so pernicious, that the affection of a parent, studi- 
ous of the learning and virtue of his son, dares not 
entrust it to his hand. If rlietoric be no morej>» 
than the Babylonish dialect of the schools, if ora- 
tory be no more than the sounding emptiness of the 
scholar,they are at least not those dangerous and 
destructive engines, which pollute the fountains of 
justice^ and batter down the liberties of nations* 
These objectibns are still more at strife with each 
other, than with the science, against which they 
are pointed. Were they urged by one and tifie 
same disputant, we might be content to- array 
them against each other. We might oppose die 
argument of insignificance against the argument 
* danger;, and enjoy the triumph of beholding our 
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adversary refute himseUr But inasmuch as they 
spring from different sources, they jjre entitled to 
la distinct consideration. From tlieir mutual op- 
position, the only conclusive aqference we can 
draw against them is, that diey ca nnot all be ^ 
^ well founded. Let us endeavour .to prove the 
^ same against each of them separately, begin- 
ning with those, which affect only the useful- 
ness^ and not the moral character of our pro- 
fession. 

The ^&^t assault then, which we are called 
upon to repel, comes from the shaft of wit ; al- 
ways a formidable, but not always a *&ir antag- 
onist. A poet of real^ genius and.original humor, 
i^ a couplet, which goes ferther ito discredit 
all systems of rhetoric, than volumes of sober 
argument can effect in promoting them, has 
told the world, that 

All a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools". 

But happily the doctrine, that ridicule is the test 
of tnith, has never obtained the assent of the 
rational part of mankind. Wit, like the ancient 
Parthian, flies while it fights ; or like the modem 
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Indian, shoots firom behind trees and hedges. 
The arrow comes winged from an invisible 
hand. It rankles in your side, and you look in 
vain for the archer. Wit is the unjust judgCj'A 
who often decides wrong ; and even when right, r 
often from a wrong motive. From his decisions \ 
however, after paying the forfeit, there is always 
an appeal to the more even balance of common 
sense. On this review we shall find the poet's 
positi(»i not exactly conformable to truth; and 
even so far as true, by no means decisive against 
the study of the science. For what can be more 
necessary to the artist, than to know the names, 
as well as the uses of his tools ? Rhetoric alone 
can never constit ute an orator. No human art ^ 
can be acquired by the mere knowledge of d ie 
p rinciples, n pnn w hjrh ^^ ^^ fnimrif^H Tiii» the 
artist, who understands its principles, will exer- 
cise hb art in the highest perfection. The pro- 
foundest study of the writers upon architecture, 
the most laborious contemplation of its magnifi- 
cent monuments will never make a mason. But / 
the mason, thoroughly acquainted with the writers,/ 
and familiar to the construction of those monu\ 
ments, will surely be an abler artist, than the mere 

mechanic, ignorant of the mvsteries of his trade, 
V 8 
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and even of the names o£ his tools. A celebrated 
French comic writer^ Moliere, has^ represented 
one of his characters, learning with great as|tonish- 
ment and self-admiration, at the age of forty, that 
he had been all his life time speaking^ prose with- 
out knowing it. And this bright discovery comes 
from the information he then first receives fi*om 
his teacher of grammar, that whatsoever is not 
prose is verse, and whatsoever is not verse is 
prose. 

But the names of the rhetorician's rules are 

not the only objects of his precepts. They are 

A not even essential to the science. (Figurative and 

ornamented language indeed is one of the impor* 

tant properties of oratory J and when the art came 
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to be reduced into a system among the ancient 
-^^"^ Greeks, some of the subordinate writers,, unable 

to produce any thing of their own upcrn the gener- 
al subject, exercised their subtlety to discrimin- 
ate, and their ingenuity to name the innumerable 
variety of forms, in which language may be divert- 
ed from the direct into the figurative channel. 
Pursuing this object widi more penetration than 
discernment, they ransacked all their celebrated 
authors for figures of speech, to give them names; 
and often finding in their search some incorrect 
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-expression, which the inattention of the writer had 
overlooked, they concluded it was a figure of 
speech, because it was not conformable to gram* 
matical construction ; and very gravely turning a 
blunder into a trope, invested it with the dignity 
of a learned name* A succession of these rhe* 
torical nomenclators were cont^ually improving 
upon one another, until the catalogue of figures 
grew to a lexicon, and the natural shape of rhetoric 
was ^stended to a dropsy^ 

This exrc Tiiirr importnnrr; [irrn t^ nxnr ftf Thf 

branches -6f the scienc el^led to the absurd notion. 

jh at all rhetoric was comprised in the denomina- 

Jfion of figurativ e expressions, and finally provoked ^ 

t he lash^^ JSutler's ridicule. But he must have a 



partial and contracted idea indeed of rhetoric, who 
can believe, that by the art of persuasion is meant 
no more than the art of distinguishing between a 
metonymy and a metaphor, or of settling the 
boundary between synecdoche and antonomasia. 
So far is this from being true, that Aristotle, the 
great father of the science, though he treats in 
general terms of metaphorical language, bestows 
very little consideration upon it, and cautions the 
orator, perhaps too rigorously, against its use. 
Cicero, though from the natural turn of his gen- 
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ius more liberal of these seductive graces, allows 
them only a very moderate station in his estimate 
of the art; and Quinctilian appropriates to them 
only part of two, out of his twelve books of in- 
stitutes. 
^ The idea, that the purpose of rhetoric is only 
to teach the art of making and delivering a holi- 
j day declamation, proceeds from a view of the 
subject equally erroneous and superficial. Were 
this its only or even its principal object, its acqui- 
sition might rationally occupy a few moments of 
your leisure, but could not claim that assiduous 
study and persevering application, without which 
no man will ever be an orator. It would stand in 
the rank of elegant accomplishments, but could 
not aspire to that of useful talents. Perhaps one 
of the causes of this mistaken estimate of the art is 
the usual process, by which it is learnt. The 
exercises of the student are necessarily confined 
to this lowest clepartment of the science. Your 
nI weekly declamations, your occasional themes, and 
forensic disp\ites,and the dialogues,conferences, and 
^ ^\^ orations of the public exhibitions, from the nature 
of things, must relate merely to speculative sub- 
\ ^^ jects. Here is no issue for trial, in which the life 

or fortune of an individual may be involved. 
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Here is no vote to be taken, upon which the des- 
tinies of a nation may be suspended. Here is no 
immortal soul, whose future blessedness or mise- 
ry may hinge upon your powers of eloquence to 
cany conviction to the heart. But here it is, that 
you must prepare yourscLvca to act your part in 
those great realities of life. To consider the lesA ^ 
sons or the practices, by which the art of oratory/* 
can be learnt, as the substance of the art itself, is\ 
to mistake the means for the end. It is to meas- 
ure the military merits of a gieneral by the gold, 
threads of his epaulette, or to appreciate the valor 
of the soldier by the burning of powder upon a 
parade. The eloquence of the college is like thd 
discipline of a review. The art of war, we are j 
all sensible, does not consist in the manoeuvres of 
a training day ; nor the steadfastness of the soldierj 
at the hour of battle, in the drilling of his orderly 
Serjeant. Yet tlie superior excellence of the 
veteranafmy is exemplified in nothing more forci- 
bly, than in the perfection of its discipline. It is 
in the heat of action, upon the field of blood, that 
the fortune of the day may be decided by the ex- 
actness of the manual exercise ; and the art of dis- 
playing a column, or directing a charge, may turn 
die balance of victory and change the history of 
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die world. The application of these observations 
is as direct to the art of oratory, as to that of war. 
The exercises^ to which you are here accustomed, 
are not intended merely for the display of the tal- 
ents, you have acquired. Thqr are instruments, 
put into your hands for future use. Their object 
is not barely to prepare you for the composition 
and delivery of an oration to amuse an idle hour 
on some public aimiversary. It is to give you a 
clue for the labyrinth of legislation in the public 
councils ; a spear for the conflict of judicial war 
in the public tribunals ; a sword for the field of 
religious and moral victory in Ae pulpit. 
^ In the endeavour to refute these petty cavils 
against rhetoric^ which have no higher foimdation, 
than a superficial misconception of its real charac- 
ter and object, I have perhaps consumed too much 
^ of your time. \ A more serious obstacle remains 
to be removed. An obstacle, arising, not from a 
mistaken estimate of its value, but from too keen a 
sense of its abuses. An objection, which admits, 
nay, exa^erates the immensity of its powers, 
but harps upon their perversion to evil ends; 
which beholds in oratory, not the sovereign, but 
the usurper of the soul ; which, tar from exposing 
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the science to the sneer of contempt, aims at in- 
flaming against it the rancour of jealousy. 

Eloguence^ we are told by these eloquent de- ^ 
tracters, is the purveyor of fraud, and the pander of 
delusion. Her tongue drops manna, but to make 
the worse appear the better reason ; to perplex and 
dashmaturest counsels. She ffflsthe trump of ^ 
glory with the venal blast of adulation, and binds > ^ 
the wreath of honor around the brows of infamy. • 
Her voice is ever ready to rescue the culprit from 
punishment, and to turn the bolt of public ven- 
geance upon innocence. Upon every breeze her 
breath wii^ the pestilence of sedition, or kindles 
the flames of unextinguishable war. Her most 
splendid, victories are but triumphs over reason, 
and the basis of her temple is erected upon the ru- 
ins of truth. 

To this tempest of inculpation what reply can 
we oppose ? If we dispute the correctness of the 
assertions, our adversaries appeal with confidence 
to the testimony of historical feet. If we assure 
Aem upon the word of Cicero and Quinctilian, 
that none but a good man can possibly be an ora- 
tor, they disconcert us by calling for our examples 
of (»atcx^, who have been good men. 
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Let us then tell them, that their objection in 
this instance is rather against the constitution of 
human nature, the dispensations of Providence, and 
the moral government of the universe, than against 
rhetoric and oratory. It applies with equal force 
against every faculty, which exalts the hijiman 
character, virtue alone excepted. Strength of 
body, vigor of mind, beauty, valor, genius, what- 
ever we admire and love in the character of man ; 
how often are they perverted to his shame and 
corruption! It applies with equal force against the 
laws of physical nature. Observe the phenomena 
of the universe, in which we dwell. The very 
beams of that glorious sun, the source of genial 
heat, of heavenly light, of vegetable growth, and 
of animal life, how often does their radiance blind 
the eyes, and then- fervor parch the plains ! How 
often do they shed pernicious plagues, and kindle 
consuming fires! The very atmosphere we 
breathe, unless perpetually purified by the acces- 
sion of oxygen, is it not the most deadly poison ? 
Virtue, my young friends, is the oxygen, the vital 
air of the moral world. Immutable and incorrupt- 
ible itself, like that being, of whom it is the purest 
emanation, in proportion as it intermingles with 
and pervades eveiy other particle of intellectual 
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nature, it inspires the salutiferous gale, the principle 
of li^, and health, and happiness. But this is the 
^uliar prii!«ege of virtue. Like all the other \/^ 
gifts of Providence, eloquence is, according to the 
.^ inanner, in which it is applied, a blessing or a 
curse ; the pest of nations, or the benefactress of 
hulQan kind. 
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Here then we might rest our defence. We > \V'^ 

mightrely on the trite and undisputed naaxim, that ^ ^ ..^ 

arguments, drawn from 4he abuse of any thing, :\ c ^ . ^ ^ 

9re not admissible against its use» But we mi\st 

4>roceed one step further, and say, that in ftis case 

the argument from the abuse is conclusive in fit- y^^^ 

vor of the use. Since eloquence is in itself so K^ 

powerful a weapon^ and since by the depravity of 

mankind this weapon must, and often will be bran- 

dished for guilty purposes, its exercise, with equal 

Dr superior skill, becomes but the more indispen- 

jsable to the cause of virtue. To forbid the sin-» 

cere christian, the honest advocate, the genuine 

patriot, the practice of oratorical arts, would be 

' like a modem nation, which should deny to itself 

the use of gunpowder, and march, with nothing 

but bows and arrows, to meet the thunder of an 

invader's artillery. K the venal orators of Athens 

would have sold their country to the craftv tyrant 
9 
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of Macedon> what could baffle their detested bar- 
gains, but the incorruptible eloquence of Demos- 
thenes? If the incestuous Clodius^d the incen- 
diary Catiline had eloquence enough for the des- 
truction of imperial Rome, what but the immortal^ 
voice of Cicero could have operated her salvation ? 
/K Or to bring the issue closer home to your own 
/ i hearts, when would you so anxiously desire, and 
\so eagerly hail thb irresistible power of words, as 
at the very moment after hearing it perverted by 
cruelty, hypocrisy, or infidelity, for th6 purposes 
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(Of violence or of fraud ? 

In these objections Aen, tfce most plausible of 
those, which ever have been advanced against 
rhetoric and oratory , there is nothing, which ought 
to deter an honest and a generous mind from their 
assiduous cultivation. Of the arguments I have 
ui^ed to ccmvince you, that the study b at once 
useful and honorable, your own minds will judge* 
You will perhaps think, that I have dwelt with 
more earnestness, than the occasion required, upon 
topics, concerning which your hearts were already 
with me. That I have been over anxious in de- 
monstratmg what was to you before sufficiendy 
proved. That, under the blaze of a meridian sun, 
I have been sweating with the toil of making day- 
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%ht visible to your eyes. Aad is it truly so? 
Are you convinced beyond a doubt, that the ppw-l 
ers of eloquence are a wise, an honorable;, a virtu- 
ous pursuit ? A pursuit,. to which justice, patri- 
otism, and piety, with equal energy stimulate 
your souls ? Then go with me but one step fur- 
ther t draw with me the only valuable inference, 
which can result from this long dissertation ; the 
practical injference, which alone can make it of 
any use to you. Invert the advice of Timotheus 
to Alexander, and say to yourselves. 



If the "world be worth enjoying. 
Think! Oh! thiiO^ it worth thy winning. 

I will conclude with urging upon your re- 
flections the last great consideration, which I 
mentioned, as givmg its keenest edge to the 
argument for devotbg every faculty of the mind 
to the acquisition of eloquence ; a consideration, 
arising from the peculiar situation and circum- 
stances pf our own coimtiy, and naturally con^ 
necting my present , subject, the vindication of 
the science, with that, which will next claim 
your attiention j I mean its orig in and histor)% 

Should a philosophical theorist, reasoning a 
priori, undertajce to point out the state pf thin^, 
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aiid of human society, which must naturally pro* 
dace title highest exertions of the power of sf)eech^ 
he would recur to those important particukr$, 
which actually existed in the Grecian common-r 
wealths. The most strenuous energies of the 
human mind, would he say, are always employ- 
ed, where they are instigated by the stimulus 
of the highest rewardst I'he art of speaking 
must be most eagerly sought, where it is found 
to be most useful. It must be most useful, 
where it is capable of producing the greatest 
effects; and that can be in no other state of 
things, than where the powe* of persuasion 
operates upon the will, and prompts the actions 
r of other men. The only birth place of elo- 
quence therefore must be a free state. Under 
arbitrary governments, where the lot is cast 
upon one man to command, and upon all the 
rest to obey ; ^here tihe despot, like the Roman 
centurion, has only to say to one man, go, and 
he goeth, and to another, come, and he com- 
cth; persuasion is of no avil. Between au- 
thority and obfedience there can' be iio delibera-' 
tion ; and wheresoever submission is the prin- 
c^le of government in a nation, eloquence can 
never arise. Eloquence is the child of liberty. 
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and can descend from no other stock. And 
where will she $nd h^ most instructiye school ? 
Will it not be in a countiy, \diere the same 
^kit of liberty, which marks the relations 
between the in<fifvKlaals of the same , commu- 
nity, is diffused oVer those mwe ^complicated 
and important relations between diffefent com- 
munities? Where the independence of the 
man is corrobomted and invigorated by the 
independence of the state ? Where the same 
power of persuasion, which influences the wilt 
of ^ citizens at home, has the means of ope- 
rating upon the will and the conduct of sove- 
reign societies ? Shouhl it happen dien, that 
a number o[ independent communities, founded 
upon the principles cf civil and political lib- 
erty, were so recijwocally situated,, as to have 
a great and continual intercourse with each 
(Xher, and many momentous common interests, 
occasional as well as permanent, there above 
9& others will be the spot, where eloquence will 
^>nng to light; will flourish; will rise to the high- 
est perfection, of which human art or science is 
susceptible. 

Tlie experience of mankind -has proved ex- 
actly conformable to this theory. The Gre- 
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c^ comitionwealths furnish the earliest ex- 
amples in history of confederated states with 
free governments ; and there also the art of 
oratory was first practised, the science of rhet- 
oric first invented; and both were raised to a 
piteh of unrivalled excellence and glory. 

FronP this powerful concurrence of philo- 
sophical speculation with historical proof, there 
are several important inferences, which ought 
to be pressed with peculiar energy upon the 
consideration of all youthful Americans ; and 
more especially of those, who are distinguished 
by the liberal discipline of a classical educa- 
tion, and enjoy the advantages of intellectual 
cultivation. They cannot fail to remark, that 
their own nation is at this time precisely un- 
der the same circumstances, which were so 
propitious to the advancement of rhetoric and 
oratory among the Qreeks* Like them, we 
are divided into a number of separate common- 
wealths, all founded upon the principles of the 
most enlarged social and civil liberty. Like 
them, we are united in certain great national 
interests, and connected by a confederation, dif- 
fering indeed in many essential particulars 
from theirs, but perhaps in a still higher degree 
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fevorable to the infiuence and exertion of elo- 
quence. Our institutions, fix>m the smallest 
municipal associations ' to the great national 
6ond, which links this continent in union, 
are republican* Their vital principle is lib- 
erty* Persuasion, or the kifluence of reasop^ 
^d of feeling, is the great if not the only in- 
strument, whose operation can aflfect the^cts 
of aH Qur . ccaiorate bodies ; of towns, cities, 
counties, states, and of the whole confederated] 
empire. Here then eloquence is recommended 
by the most elevated usefulness, and encourag- 
ed by the promise of the most precious re- 
wards. 

Finally, let us observe how much it tends 
to exalt and ennoble our ideas of this art, to 
find it both in speculation and experience, 
thus grappled, as with hooks of steel, to the 
soul of liberty. So dear, and so justly dear 
to us are the blessings of freedom, that if no 
other advantage could be ascribed to the pow- 
ers of speech, than that they are her inseparable 
companions, that alone would be an unanswer- 
able ailment for us to cherish them with» 
more than a mother's affection. Let then the 
fix)sty rigw of the logician tell you^ that eloquenc^j 
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I is an insidious stppeal to the passions of m^i. Liet 
the ;ghastly form c^ despotism groan fiom his 
hollow lungs and bloodless heart, that dcquence 
is the instrument of turbulence and the weapon 
of action. Nay, let the severe and honest 
moralist himself pronounce in the dream of 
abstraction, that truth and virtue need not the 
aid of foreign ornament. Answer ; silence 
them all. Answer ; silence them forever, by 
recurring to this great and overpowering truth. 

^ Say, :that by the eternal ^constitution of things 
it was ordained, that liberty sliould be the pa- 
rent df eloquence ; that eloquence should be the 
last stay and . support of liberty ; that with her 
^e is ever destined to live, to flourish, and to 
die. Call up the shades of Demosthenes and 
Cicero to vouch your words.; point to their 
immortal works, and say, these are not only the 
sublimest strains of oratory, that ever issued from 
the uninspired lips of mortal i men ; they are at 
the same time the expiring accents of liberty, in 
the nations, which have shed the .brightest lustre 
.on the name of man* 



LECTURE III, 



ORIGIN OP ORATORt. 



HAVING endeavoured in my former lectures 
to define with precision the objects, upon which I 
am in future to discourse, and attempted to vindi- 
cate their utility, I shall now proceed to ^ve you 
some account of their history ; in doing which I 
shall, for the sake of perspicuity, continue to pre- 
serve the distinction, which I first laid down, 
between the science of rhetoric and the art of 
.oratory. 

The origin of oratory has undoubtedly the 
priority in point of time. Such must obvious- 
ly be the case with all the arts. Many a house 
* must have been built, before a system of architect- 
ure could be formed ; many a poeni composed, be- 
10 
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fore an art of poetry could be written. The prac- 
tice must in tlie nature of things precede the theo- 
ry. All didactic treatises must consist of rules, 
resulting from experience ; and that experience can 
have no foundation, other than previous practice. 
Now the practice of oratory must in all probabili- 
ty be coeval with the faculty of speech. Philo- 
sophical inquirers into the origin of language have,, 
with some appearance of reason, affirmed, that the 
first sounds, which men uttered, must have been 
exclamations, prompted by some pressing want 
or vehement passion. These, by the constitution 
of human nature, would te best calculated to ex- 
cite the first sympathies of the fellow-savs^, and 
thus afford the first instance of an influence, exer- 
cised by man over man, through the medium of 
speech. The character, derived fi-om this origin- 
al, it has preserved through all its progress, and to 
a certain degree must forever retain ; so that even 
at this day eloquence and the language of passion 
are sometimes used, as synonymous terms. But 
however the practice of oratory may have existed 
in the early ages of the world, and among those 
civilized nations, whose career of splendor preced- • 
ed that of the Grecian states, we have no monu- 
ments, either written or traditionary, fit)m which 
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we can infer, that the art of speaking was ever re- 
duced into a system, or used for the purposes, to 
which eloquence has since been employed. In 
the sacred scriptures kideed we have numerous 
(Examples of occasions, upon which the powers of 
oratory were exercised, and many specimens of 
the sublimest eloquence. But these were of a 
peculiar nature, arising from the interpositions of 
prpvidence in the history and a&irs of the Jewish 
people. There we learn, tliat the faculty of speech 
was amcHig the special powers, bestowed by imme* 
diate communication of the Creator to our first 
parents. Thus if the first cries of passion were 
instigated by jdiysical nature, the first accents of 
reason were suggested by the lather of spirits. 
But of the history of profene eloquence there is no 
trace or record remaining earlier, than the flourish- 
ing periods of the Grecian states. 

There were three circumstances in their con- 
stitution, which concurred to produce their ex- 
traordinary attachment to this art, and with it to so 
many others, which have immortalized their fame. 
Their ori^ is involved in such a tissue of &bles, 
that it is impossible to rely upon any particulars of 
their early history. Thus much however may be 
considered as certain, that the Assyrian, Persian, 
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and Egyptian states, whose national existence was 
earlier than theirs, were aU single governments, 
and all unlimited monarchies ; while from the re- 
motest ages Greece was divided into a number of 
separate sovereignties, each independent of all the 
others, but all occasionally connected together up- 
on certain objects and enterprizes, which concern- 
ed their common interests. Such were the expe- 
dition of the Ai^nauts under the conduct of Ja- 
son ; the war of Thebes by the confederacy of 
seven princes against Eteocles ; and finally the Tro- 
jan war ; that war, the memory of which the ener- 
gies of one poor, blind, vagrant poet have rendered 
a& imperishable, as the human mind. 

With all their great and shining qualities, the 
Greeks were ever notorious for a propensity to the 
marvellous ; and a Roman poet has applied to the 
whole nation an epithet^ which St. Paul tdls us 
had been justly appropriated to the Cretans. 
Thus, of these three great expeditions, the causes, 
and almost all the story, as related by the Greeks, 
were undoubtedly febulous. Some ingenious 
modem vmters have taken occasion from these 
manifest falsehoods of detail, to raise doubts con- 
cerning the reality of the whole history, and even 
to contend, that no such city as Troy ever existed. 
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But the great outlines of the narrative are so con- 
nected with unquestionable events, that it requires 
at least as large a share of credulity to believe in 
the accuracy of the modern systems, as in the 
fidelity of .the ancient tales. For my own part I 
find it as hard to credit, that there never was such 
a city as Troy, as that it was built by the hands of 
Neptune and Apollo, or destroyed by the resent- 
ments of Juno. The link in the chain between 
real and fabulous history is so indistinct, that we 
cannot precisely ascertain where it lies ; but in 
general we must admit some foundation for events, 
which have left indelible traces behind them, 
though we know the particulars of the narrative 
to be fictitious. Long after we have lost sight 
of land, a bottom may still be found by the plum- 
met. 

The ori^nal separation of the Greeks into a \/ 
mimber of independent states, their associations 
for certain national purposes, and the spirit of lib- 
erty, which pervaded them, are circumstances as 
firmly established, as any part of the history of 
mankind. And each of these circumstances essen- 
tially contributed, first, to produce, and then to 
promote that extraordinary attachment to the art 
of speech, for which they have ever been femed. 
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/ The narrow bounds, within which the territories 
of many states were circumscribed, made it prac- 
ticable for the whole people to assemble within the 
compass of a single voice. Their independence 
of each other, and the common objects, which 

. concerned them all, rendered a frequent inter- 
course of embassies and negotiations among them 
necessary ; and above all their liberty, which made 
their public actions dependent upon their owji 
will, and their will susceptible of influence by the 
power of reason, could not fail to create the art of 
oratory, and to prepare the triumph of eloquence. 
From a passage in the Corintluacs of Pausani- 
as, which I have noticed, it appears tliat Pittheus, 
the uncle of Theseus, about half a century before 
the Trojan war, opened a school of rhetoric at the 
city of Troezene ; and wrote a book upon the 
subject, which Pausanias declares he had read. 
Some doubts have indeed been started, whether 
Pausanias had not been deceived by an Epidau- 
rian, from whom he procured the manuscript; and 
there is no other evidence extant, confirming the 
existence of such a treatise, or leading to a con- 
jecture of its contents. There is otherwise noth- 
ing improbable in the story ; for tlie time, when 
Pittheus is alledged to have lived, is gotemporary 
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witli the age of Solomon ; at which time we have 
the most indisputable proof in the sacred scrip- 
tures, tliat the art of literary compo^tion, so inti- 
mately connected with that of oratory, had been car- 
ried to a high pitch of perfection. All jhe books oi 
Moses, including probably that of Job, must have 
been written five hundred years before tliat time ; 
and the Grecian Peloponnesus appears to have 
been first settled by a colony from Egypt, the 
same country, whence the Israelites issued to 
ftiake the conquest of the promised land, and the 
same where Moses had received his education and 
acquired his learning. Be this as it may, innu- 
meraWe passages in the Hiad and Odyssey leave 
no doubt, that rhetoric was taught, and oratory 
practised, in high refinement, during, and before 
the war of Troy. We are there told, that Phoenix 
was sent with AchiUes to teach him eloquence, as 
well as heroism; 

lA, U 443. 

or, as Pope has translated it, 

To shine in councils, and in camps to dare. 

iL. IX.571. 

And in the Odyssey Minerva herself is said to 
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have performed the same office to Telemachus- 
Both these poems are full of speeches^ exhibiting 
all the excellencies and all die varieties of practical 
eloquence. In the third Iliad Antenor ^ves a 
minute and contrasted character of the style of elo- 
quence, for which Menelaus and Ulysses were 
respectively distinguished. The one concise, cor* 
rect, and plain ; the other artful to that last degree 
of perfection, which consists in concealing art, co- 
pious and astonishing by imexpected and irresisti- 
ble arguments ; while in another passage the elo- 
quence of Nestor, mild, insinuating, and difiiise, is 
discriminated with clear accuracy from both the 
others. Nor need I tell you, who are so well ac- 
quainted with Homer, that the speeches, attributed 
to these three personages in the Diad and Odyssey, 
all exactly correspond with the character, thus ap- 
propriated by the poet to each of them. 
^ From this time however for the space of about 
four hundred years, no other traces of the science 
are to be found ; and its first reappearance is in 
the island of Sicily, where a school of rhetoric is 
said to have been held, about five hundred years 
before Christ ; and the first teacher of which was 
Empedocles. He was soon succeeded in the 
same country by Corax and Tisias. One of his 
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pupils also was Gorgiasof Leontiuniy whose repu^^ 
tation has fluctuated from the extreme of admira« 
tion to that of debasement* 

Gor^as lived to the extraordinary age of one 
V hundred and nine years* He had a great number 
of cotemporary rhetoricians ; among whom were 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedou ; Prodicus of the 
island of Ceos, and the ori^nal author of that 
beautiful and instructive fable of the choice of 
Hercules; Protagoras of Abdera; Hippiasof Ells; 
Alcidamus of Elea ; Antiphon, who first publish- 
ed a rhetorical treatise, and a judicial oration to-* 
gether; Policrates, damned to fame, as one 
of the advocates against Socrates upon his trial ; 
and Theodore of Byzantium. All these writers 
arc included by Plato under the contemptuous 
denomination of word weavers. 

Gorgias was the first, who extended so faf 
the principles of his art, that he professed to pre- 
pare his pupils for extemporaneous declamation 
upon any subject whatsoever. His fame was 
spread far and wide. His country, being at war 
with the Syracusans, sent an embassy, at the head 
of which they placed him, to solicit the alliance of 
the Athenians. His eloquence was admired at 

Athens no less, than in his own city. It secj^red 
11 
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a successful issue to his mission^ and some of his 
orations have received the approbation of Aristotle 
and Quinctilian. It is said by Cicero, that a gold- 
en statue of him was erected in the temple of Del- 
phi, by the united offering of all Greece ; an hon- 
or, never shown to any other man. 

Unjfortunately however for Qorgias, he found 
in Socrates, or rather in his disciple, Plato, a rival 
and antagonist, whose works and reputation have 
^stood the test of ages, better than his own ; which 
have sunk under the weight of his adversary's su- 
periority. Among the dialogues of Plato is one^ 
entitled Gorgias, from the name of this rhetorician, 
and upon the subject of the art. He is there repre- 
sented in a very ridiculous lights first, undertak- 
ing to make an orator eloquent upon every topic 
whatsoever ; and yet, when required by Socrates, 
unable to speak with common sense upon the first 
elements of his art. In the hands of Plato Gor^- 
as is a driveller so despicable^ that Socrates appears 
disgraced by a victory over him. It is however 
well known, that no such dialogue, as that, pub- 
lished by Plato, was ever held between Gorgias 
and Socrates ; and there was too much reason for 
tlie exclamation of Gorgias, on his first perusal 
of the work ; " how handsomely that same Plato 
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can slander !" The system and the practice of V^ 
Gorgias were too aflfected and too presumptuous. 
The deeper penetration and the more chastened' 
judgment ofSocrates led toa higher perfection in the 
theory of rhetoric. But if it be true, as by the con- 
current testimony of all the ancient rhetoricians we 
are assured, that Gorgias was the inventor of what 
are called topics, or common places, of oratorical 
numbers, and of a general plan for extemporane- 
ous declamation upon every subject, he must be 
considered, as one of the principal -improvers of 
eloquence. These things are peculiarly liable to 
be abused ; but they have been of impcHtant use 
to aQ the celebrated ancient orators ; and to none 
more, than to Plato himself. 

You will find it useful to remember, that the v 
opposition of sentiment between Goi^;ias and Soc- 
rates laid the foundation for two rival systems of 
rhetoric, the respective pretensions of which have 
never been definitively setded. They gave rise 
to two very distmct classes of orators, and two . 
difierent modes of speaking, distinguished at first 
by the denominations of the Attic and the Asiatic 
manners ; and which in modem times have been 
as generally understood by the appellations of the 
close and the florid style.. 
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Isocrates was a disciple of Gorgias; formed 

upon the principles of his school. In early life he 

haA been of opinion, that eloquence ought not tp 

be taught, as an art^ Detemed by a natural and 

insuperable timidity, which, in common with many 

other men of genius, he either had, or fencied, 

from ever spealfiing in public liimself, he composed 

osrations for others, to be delivered upon the trial 

oi judicial causes. This practice however having 

exposed him to a prosecution, under a certain 

Athenian law, which it was supposed to infringe, 

he aband(Mied the employment, and opened a 

school of rlietoric, which sooa became highly cele* 

brated, and from which, to use an expression of 

Cicero, as frpm the Trojan horse, issued a hpst of 

heroes. Isocrate; was not only an able rhetoric* 

ian, but an excellent citizen, and a true patriot* 

When Socrates fell a victim to the passiom; of a 

partial tribunal and a deluded people, and all his 

dbciples were terrified into flight, Isocrates had 

the honorable intrepidity to appear in the streets of 

Athens with'the mourning garb, WhenTherame- 

nes was proscribed by the thirty tyrants, IsQcrates 

exposed his own life, by undertaking to defend 

him at the alt^r of refuge ; and after a life of litde 

less than a wl^ole centuxy, he finally died broken 
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hearted, of mere inanition, upon the fatal issue of 
the battle pf Chaeronea, that final stroke to the 
agonizing liberties of Greece. ^ Isocrates compos- \/^ 
ed upwards of feixty orations, twenty one of which 
are still extant. Hi3 style is remarkable for it$ '- 
elegance, it3 polished periods, and harmonious 
numbers. Like his master, Gor^as, he delights 
in antithesis and pointed expression, but he is 
more copious and diffuse, . He labored his com- 
positions with such inde&tigable assiduity, that 
he is said to have been ten years employed upon a 
single oration, entitled the panegyric* ' 

As the school of Gorgias and the other soph- 
ists gave lise to the two dialogues of Plato, upon 
the subject of rhetoric, so that of Isocrates occa« 
sioned the rival school of Aristotle, and led to tlie 
composition of that work, which is the most an- 
cient treatise, professedly systematic, upon the sci- 
eace, now extant, Plato, as you all know, was 
one pf the disciples of Socrates ; and with this fel- 
low ^holar Xenophon has published the moral 
and political doctrines of that philosopher, who 
left nothing written himself. Socrates was a 
teacher of philosophy, and as wfeU as his follower, 
Plato, might have his personal reasons for oppos- 
ing the theories of the other sophists, who incul- 
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cated other principles, but followed the same pro- 
fession. If the real character of Socrates appears 
in the writmgs of his illustrious pupils, his mind 
must have been of a sterling stamp, and his heari of 
uncommon excellence. His method of reasoning 
was so striking, and so peculiar to himself, that to 
this day it is designated by his name ; and though 
not perhaps the fairest process for a candid lo- 
gician, it has always been considered, as a mode 
of close and irresistible argument. It consists in 
the art of entangling an adversary into absurdity 
and self contradiction; by a chain of questions, die 
first of which seems by its simpUcity to admit but 
of one answer ; the last of which with equal sim- 
plicity comes to the direct denial of the prc^si* 
tion to b^ refuted, and the connexion between 
which is imperceptible to the opponent, until he 
finds it too late to retreat. The son of Sophronis- 
cus, by the turn of his mind, was devoted to the 
rigorous demonstrations of logic, and perhaps too 
fastidiously disdained the fascinating ornaments of 
rhetoric. Very different was the character of 
Plato. With a genius more sublime, though fer 
less correct, he was addicted to the pomp and, 
magnificence of speech, as much as the most os- 
tentatious of the sophists. His imagination is so 
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incessantly upon the wing, and soars to such em- 
pyrean heights, that it requires no inconsiderable 
effort of the understanding to keep him. company. 
His writings are not only poetical to the extremest 
boundaries, of poetry ; they often encroach upon 
the borders of mysticism, and approach the undis- 
tinguishable regions of intellectual chaos. It is 
singular, that two men, of characters so extremely 
opposite, should have stood in precisely such a re- 
lation to each other. That Socrates should have 
written nothing ; and Plato^ nothing of his^own. 
That Plato should have held liimself out to the 
world,, as the mere amanuensis of Socrates ; and 
that Socrates should have intrusted the registry of 
his opinions to so wild and eccentric a recorder, 
as Plato. Hence there is no small difficulty in 
ascertaining what part of the sentiments, imputed 
by Plato to Socrates, were really his^; but it is 
known, that the disciple has often ascribed his 
own doctrines to the master. Hence also may be 
drawn the most natural solution of that inconsist- 
ency on the subject of rhetoric, which appears in 
the two dialogues of Plato ; an inconsistency so 
glaring, that in die Phaedrus, Pericles is. ipention- 
ed, as a highly accomplished orator, while in the 
Gorgias he is as positively pronounced to be na 
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orator at all. It is also remarkable, that the Phae- 
drus closes witfi a declaration of Socrates, that he 
intends to repeat the substance of his precepts to 
his young friend, Isocrates, of whose abilities and 
virtues he speaks in terms of panegyric, and 
whom he pronounces superior, as an orator, to 
Lysias. Yet Isocrates preferred the system of his 
first master, Gorgias, It is much to be regretted, 
that the rhetorical work of Isocrates is no longer 
extant, because, as the admirable work of Aristo- 
tle was written in professed opposition to it, we 
might doubtless derive much useful instruction 
from a full and fair comparison of the two systems 
together. 

Besides the principal work of Aristotle on 
rhetoric, which is in three books, there is another 
treatise, seemingly containing a compendium of 
the whole, published with the common editions of 
his works, and usually, though I believe not cor- 
rectly, attributed to him. It is addressed to Alex- 
ander the Great, of whom Aristotle was indeed the 
preceptor; but there are many circumstances, 
which lead to the inference, that it was the work of 
another writer, supposed to be Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus. This was a writer of the same age, 
and, together with Aristotle, was selected by 
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Philip of Macedon, as one of his son's instrueters. 
His principal nvritings were historical, and his style 
has been characterized, as polished and correct, 
but florid, difiiise, and feeble^ This desmption 
applies exactly td the rhetoric, addressed to Alex* 
ander, though nodiing can be a stronger contrast ^ 
than the style of all the yoluminous works^ known 
to have been written by Aristode* Demetrius 
Phalereus lived in the age^ succeeding that of Aris- 
tode. He is celebrated, as the last of the Grrecian 
orators ; and in that character I shall speak of him 
more at laige on some future occasion* I men- 
tion him here, because there is a valuable treatise 
upon elocution, extant, which has beeh attributed 
to him ; though some learned critics have suppos- 
ed it the work of another Demetrius, of Alexan* 
dria, who lived sev»^ centiuies later $ while others 
have ascribed it to Dionysius of Halicamassus* 
The principal evidence^ upon which it has been 
c<Micluded not to be the production of Phalereus, 
is, that, being professedly a treatise upon elocution, 
or style, it not only differs most essentially from 
that, which was peculiar to this Athenian orator, 
but passes censure upon all its characteristic fea^^ 
tures. It b a valuable treatise, discussing atlaige 

that Important branch of the oratorical art, and 
12 
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serving as a prqper supplement to the general sys- 
tem of Aristotle, in which elocution is not so mi- 
nutely considered. 

There are several other rhetorical treatises^ 
full of solid and ingenious criticism^ written by 
Dionysius of Halicamassus* He is more general- 
ly known indeed, as one of the principal historians 
of Rome; a considerable, though proportionably 
small part of his work on the Roman antiquities 
being yet e^tfant. He lived in the age of Augustus 
Caesar, and spent a great part of his life at Rome, 
where he is supposed to have been a teacher of 
rhetoric. 

The next of the Grecian rhetoricians in point 
of time is Lucian of Samosata, who lived and died 
in the second century of the chrbtian enu After 
having been successively a sculptor and a practr- 
ti(mer at the bar, and becoming disgusted with 
both these professions, he finally became a teacher 
of rhetoric. His acquirements in literature and 
moral philosophy were far above the level of his 
age ; and the turn of his mind inclining to ridi^ 
cule and satire, he is perhaps the wittiest writer 
of antiquity* He satirized with so much freedon^ 
the gods of paganism, that some learned men in 
modem times have supposed he was a christian ;. 
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though no Other evidence of the £ict lias been ad- 
duced. 

Tfaetreatisey which has led me to speak of 
him in this place, is entitled Tiirof«v AiiuffiuOio;, 
the teacher of orators. It is ironical and allegor- 
ical ; holding out two systems of instruction for 
forming a public speaker, as delivered by two 
fictitious persons. The one indolent, dissipated, 
and ftshionable ; the other laborious, severe, and 
forbidding. Like Swift's directions to ser- 
vants, which were probably suggested by them, 
Lucian's instructions mingle the satire of his own 
age with the lesson to the next; and his moral is 
only that of the old Greek adage, that the gods 
sdl cveiy thing to labor* 

Nearly about the same time lived Hermoge- 
nes, (me of the most extraordinary examples of 
early intellectual maturity and decay. At the age 
of fifteen his celebrity, as a teacher of rhetoric, at- 
tracted the personal attendance of the emperor, 
Marcus Antoninus, at his lectures ; and the impe- 
rial satis&ction was manifested with princely mu- 
nificence* The rhetorical works of Hermogene^, 
parts of which are yet extant, were composed at 
eighteen. At twenty four he lost his faculties, 
and continued durii^ the remainder of his life in 
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a state, npt far removed from idiotism. With 
several small fragments, there are two treatises of 
this author almost en^- One upon the charac- 
ter of an oration in five books, and pne upon ideas 
in two* They are yet in high estimation, and 
have sometimes been preferred even to the work 
of Aristotle, 

I pass over the writings of Ar|stides, Apsines, 
Sopater, Alexander, Menander, Minucian, Cyrus,^ 
Apthonius, Theon, Ulpian, Tiberius, and Seyc- 
rus, who all lived near the time of Lucian and Her- 
mogenes. There are short treatises on various 
rhetorical subjects by all these writers ; which 
contain little else but repetitions of the precepts, 
taught by Aristotje and I^ermogenes. But Lon- 
^nus must not be thus slightly noticed* His 
work upon the sublime should be studied by eve* 
ry orator^ and even by every writer in any depart- 
ment of literature. Though confined to a i^gle 
subject, that subject b sublimiQr ; though g^wed 
and mutilated by the tooth of time into a mere 
fragment, it is a fragment from the table of the 



With Longinus the rhetorical genius of 
Greece expired ; and preserved to its last gasp 
the proud preeminence of its youth. The lumi- 
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nary, which had so long enhghtened the Worid, 
after languishing long in decHne, at the moment of 
extinction, kindled into a blaze of transient gloiy* 
Longinus lived in the third centur}' of tlie christ- 
ian era. He was at once the rhetorical instructer 
md ministexv of state tp Zenobia, the celebrated 
queen of Palmyra. With the prerogative of gen- 
uine eloquence he inspired her heroic sentiments 
into the mind of the princess. But he could 
not convert a people, degraded by servitude, 
jnto a nation of heroes. Zenobia sunk befpre the 
victorious legions of Aurelian; and Longinus, like 
the great orators of better days, paid the usual 
tribute of transcendent genius, the forfeit of his 
life, to the principles of an unconquerable soul. 

Here I shall conclude the review of the Gre^ 
cian rhetoricians. It was iny ftrst intention, up- 
pn mentioning their works, to have given you a 
brief analytical survey of their contents. This 
however I soon found would require- a course of 
lectures by itself. Perhaps at some future time^^ 
when the principles of the science sliall-be more 
lamiliar to your minds, I shall undertake to make 
you better acquainted with these venerable relic? 
of antiquity, many of which are so contemptuous- 
Jy undervalued by modern M'riters. You ^^ill also 
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remaric,'tfaat I have yet spoken only of the rhetor- 
icians, and have left the orators and their works 
for future consideration. In pursuance of this 
plan I shall m my next lecture call your attention 
to the history of the science at Rome. 



LECTURE IV. 



ORIQIN AND PROGRESS OF ORATORY AT ROME. 



THE origin of the Grecian, and Roman repub- 
tic8| ^ou^ equally involved in the obscurities 
and uncertainties of bibulous events, present one 
remarkable distinction, which continues percepti- 
ble in the progress of tiieir history, through a suc- 
cession of several centuries* The first principle 
of huiqan association in Greece, as &r as it can be 
traced, was commcm consent. At Rome it was 
f<xt:e. This striking diflference of character is 
perceptible even in the £ibles, which form the ba- 
sis of the respective histories. Thus, while in 
Greece it was the harp of Orpheus and the lyre of 
Amphion, which attracted mankind by the &sci- 
nations of pleasure into the ties of civil society, the 
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founder of die Roman state is exhibited, as begot- 
ten by the god of battles ; suckled in his infancy 
by a wolf J cementing the walls of his rising city 
with the blood of fraternal murder ; and finding 
no expedient for its population but rape ; no 
means for its subsistence but rapme. It is among 
the natural consequences of this contrast in the 
foundations of their municipal associations, that 
the powers of eloquence were so early discovered 
among the Greeks, and remained so long concealed 
among the Romans Violence, and persua^on, 
being in their nature as opposite to each other, as 
light and darkness, can nevqr exist together ; and 
by their reciprocal antipathies, wheresoever either 
predominates, the other must be excluded. Thus 
we have seen, that in Greece the art of persuasion 
by speech was held in honor and in exercise of 
power from the first moment, that any real fact 
can be discerned^ In the Grecian annals histoiy 
and oratory make their first appearance, entering 
hand in hand upon the scene. But so far are 
these person^es fi-om presenting themselves on 
the Roman theatre together, that the first notice 
we have of rhetoric, in the imperial city, is a decree 
of the senate, passed in the five hundred and nine- 
ty second year from its foundation, and command- 
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log the expulsion of all philosophers and rhetoric* 
iaos from Rome* The lordly nation seems to have 
been a$ averse to thinkings as to speaking. ** Tu 
rqgere imperio populos" was their only maxim, 
fMid diey disdained to rule with any thing but a 
rod of iron. In proportion however as the Ro- 
mans acquired a more intimate acquaintance with 
the Gxeeks, they became accessible to that all-sub* 
duiog charm> which accompanies the elegant arts* 
These gradually obtained the same ascendency, 
which they had so Jong rajoyed in Greece, and 
doquence was successively tolerated and en- 
couraged, until the study became an indispen- 
sable part of education to every young man of 
%tune or distinction in the city* In the first in- 
stance, and for several ages, it was taught only 
in the Greek language and by Greek professors; 
insomuch, that when Plotius opened the first 
school of rhetoric in Latin, which had ever been 
]aiown, Cicero, then a youth, burning with the 
ambition <rf acquiring the oratorical art, was dis- 
suaded by his friends from attepding the lessons 
of this Latin teacher, and adjbered to the language 
and instructers of Greece. The progress of th^ 
art, in the puJ:dic opinion, may be discerned in the 

rank and station of the persons, who at dHferent 
13 
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times engaged in the occupation of teaching ,it» 
During a certain period it was confined to the class 
of freedmen, the lowest order of Roman citizens. 
In process of time it was deemed worthy of employ- 
ing the time and the faculties of a Roman knight ; 
and thence continued to rise m reputation ahd in- 
fluence, imtil Cato, tiie censor, Antonius, the ora- 
tor, so highly celebrated by Cicero, and Gicero 
himself, deemed it no disparagement to devote 
their faculties to the improvement of their feUow 
citizens in the art of speech^ The writings of 
Cata and of Antonius on this subject have not 
reached us* And those of several otiier Roman 
writers, mentioned by Cicero and Quinctilian, are 
also lost They are perhaps not much to be ly* 
gretted,. while we are in possession of Cicero and 
QuinctiliaiH 

Of Cicero, considered as a practical orator, we 
shall have occasion to speak much at large in the 
course of these lectures, bi that cliaracter he is 
more or less known to you all. In that character 
you ail admire hkn already r and I trust, as you 
advance in years, and in knowledge, will admu^ 
him yet more. As a teacher of rhetoric and ora- 
tory, he is not so generally read ; but his rhetoric- 
al Mwks have a reconrniencktion to the student 
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beyond all others ; because they are the lessons of 
a consummate master upon his own art. Hi9 
theory holds a flambeau to hb practice, and his 
practice is a comment upon his theory. It is a re- 
mark of Rochefoucault, that no man ever exerted 
his &culties to the full extent^ of ivhich they were 
capable* If there ever was an exception to the 
universality of this remark, it was Cicero. He 
presents the most perfect example of that rare 
and splendid combioalion, universal genius and 
inde&tigable application, which jdie annals of the 
world can produce. There have been other men 
as liberally gifted by nature. There may pos- 
sibly have been men, whose exercise of their fee 
ulties has been as incessant. But of that mutual 
league between nature and study, that compact of 
ethereal spirit and terrestrial tdl, that alliance of 
heaven and earth, to produce a wonder of the 
world in human shape, which he has descril^d 
widi such inimitable beauty, in one of his orations, 
there never was so illustrious, so sublime an in- 
stance, as himself. 

His rhetorical treatises are seven in number, 
besides a system in four books, addressed to He- 
linnius, printed in aU the general editions of his 
works, but probably not ^vritten by him. As a 
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]^t, a lustot-ian, a phil6sophery a moralist^ and m 
epistolary writer, the rank of Ckero is in the very 
first line. But by a singular fatality his reputa- 
tion has been offuscated by its own splendor, anti 
Ms writings in? hrif a dozen departments rf science, 
"^hich would have carri^ as inanj sUent writers 
to the pinnacle of &me, have been shcHii of ih^ 
beams, ii^ the flood of glory, the one undoudecl 
blaze of his eloquence. 

The uncontrolable propensity of his mind was 
undoubtedly to oratory* From the twenty sixth 
year of his age, when he pronounced his oration 
for Quinctius, to the last year of his life, when he 
delivered the philippics against Mark Antony; 
tiiat is, for the space of nearly forty years, Ws stud- 
ies in the closet, and his practice in all the stages 
of CH^tory, were without intermission. Hence 
arose the numerous treatises upon the art, which 
at different times he composed. So^]!e while yet a 
student, and before he plunged into the bustle o£ 
active life ; others in the midst of those great polit- 
ical events, in v.rhich he bore so distinguished and 
so admirable a part. But the principal of these 
works, the work, over which the future orator 
must consume the last drop of his midnight oil, 
aiuj hail the first be^m of returning dawn, is diQ 



A 
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fi'eatise m three booksf written in the form of dia« 
logues, and entitled de oratore. They were 
composed at the request of hb brodier, when the i 
author's judgment was matured by experience^ 
wd his genius in the meridian of its vigor. The 
substance of his system is collected from those of 
Aristotle and Isocrates, the two rival systems of 
Greece. The form of dialogue, into which he has 
thrown the work, lie adopted from Plato. He 
supposes a conversation, on the subject of watory, 
to have' arisen between Antonius, Crassus, and 
Caesar; three persons of high rank and distinction, 
th^ most celebrated orators of their age, and who 
lived about half a century before him* Each of 
these interlocutors had been noted for a peculiar 
characteristic manner, and Cicero, by observing 
to make each of them speak conformably to his 
known chamcter, avails himself of the occasion to 
discuss tibe important questions, involved in the 
theories of the art. 

The first of these dialogues begins by discuss- 
ing the various opinions concerning the talents, 
essential to the composition of an orator. This is 
in substance only setding the true definition of 
the art. Yet this gives rise to a useful and in. 
structive examination of fundamental principles. 
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Crassus affirms, that the only able statesman must 
be an orator, always prepared to speak, and to ex- 
cite admiration upon every subject Scevola, 
who is introduced as occasionally taking part in 
the dialogue, insists, that the philosopher is the 
only suitable ruler of a nation, and that the art of 
government is to be learnt only in the schools of 
philosophy. For example, says he, 1k)w can a man 
be qualified for Ae management of a stiite, witfi- 
out the knowledge of physical natm^e, the struc- 
ture of the earth, and the phenomena of the uni- 
verse; to be acquired only by the study of nat* 
ural phitosophy ? And how can a man obtain the 
confidence of a whole people in his moral charac- 
ter, or that knowledge of the human heart, which 
alone can establish his control over the will, with- 
out a profound investigation of the science of 
moral philosophy or ethics ? 

From this divenuty of opinion Crassus pro- 
ceeds to affirm, that for the genuine orator noth- 
ing less can suffice, than universal knowledge* 
And he successivdy shows how an acquaintance 
with the science of government, with the forms of 
administration, with the doctrines of relipon, with 
laws, usages, history, and the knowledge of man- 
kind, may be applied to the purposes of the orator. 
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Physics and mathematics, he contends, are in 
their own nature inert sciences, of little use ev- 
en to their jxiofessors, without the talent of the 
speaker to give them life ; while in the whole cir- 
cle of science t^ere is not a particle of knowledge, 
which can be condemned to sleep, in the mmd of 
an orator. 

Besides this broad basb of universal knowl- 
edge, the orator of Crassus must be endowed with 
a fine natural genius, and a pleasing personal ap- 
pearance. He must have a soul of fire; an iron 
application; inde&tigable, unremitting assiduity 
of exercise in writing and composition ; unweari- 
ed patience to correct and revise ; constant reading 
of the poets, (nators, and historians; theinractice 
of declamation ; the exercise and improvement of 
the memory ; the attentive cultivation of the grac- 
es ; and a •habit of raillery and humor, sharpened 
by wit, but tempered with the soberest judgment, 
to point their applicaticm. 

This is rather an ideal description of what an 
orator ought to be, than what among the common 
materials, of wMch human nature is composed, 
will readily be found. But Crassus has a substan- 
tial reason to alledge for every one of the accom- 
plishments^ which he requires^ that his speaker 
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should possess. The orator must excel in his 
profession, or he omnot deserve the name. The 
orator must please ; he ' must ccyptivate ; he 
must charm ; he must tnffisfix af&oted wisdom 
9nd hypocrisy i^ith the blasting bolt of ridL» 
cule ; he must dart the thriUs of terror into 
die souls of his enemies ; he must overwhelm 
guilt with confusion ; he must lead innocence 
to the throne of triumph. The oiator must 
wield a nation with a breath ; he must kindle or 
compose their passions at his pleasure* Now he 
must cool diem to jusdce, and now inflame thev 
to ^ory. To dischaige functions like these« it is 
obvious, that no penurious or scanty stock of 
knowledge will suffice, and no provision, however 
abundant, can be superfluous. 

After this magnificent enumeration of die qual- 
ifications, necessary for a perfect oratcur, Ai^nius 
is requested to point out the means pf acquiring 
them. Antonius however was of opinion^ that the 
rqmtation of universal knowledge was by no 
means necessary, and might be very prejudicial 
to a public speaker. Antonius begins then by 
controverting the opinion of Crassus. The talent 
of Antonius was principally defensive. His great- 
est power ccxisisted in refuting the opinions oi 
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Others, and, instead of admitting univefsal khowl- 
edge to be necessary for an orator, he contends, 
Aat an orator scarcely needs any knowledge at all. 
This doctrine he supports with so much ingenious 
plausibility^ that the hearers are left in some sus- 
pense, and scarcely know which of the two opin- 
ions to adopt. In this method of treating the sub- 
ject, Cicero purposely followed the example of 
Plato ; who in jnost of his dialogues, after fully 
discussing the two sides of a question, leaves the 
judgment of the issue to' the sagacity of the reader. 
Plato indeed generally makes this a compliment 
rather of form, than of substance ; for one side of 
his argument k so strong, and the other so weak, 
that the decbion is apparently drawn up by himself, 
and left for the reader onl3^o pronounce. Nor has 
Cicero chosen to leave his reader in the dark with 
rq;ard to his own opinion, and in the second dia- 
k^e he brings Antonius to the confession, that 
his op^ition to the sentiments of Crassus on the 
preceding day was a mere trial of skill for his 
amusement, and that his affectation of ignorance 
was an artifice to elude the suspicion and distrust, 
which a high reputation of learning is apt to ex- 
cite in the minds of judges against an advocate ; 

a prejudice, not without exsginple in later ages, than 
• 14 
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that of ^tonius or Cicero. In this dialogue 
** however Antonius enters into a minute investiga- 
tion of the art; assigns its limits; marks its divis^ 
ions; and in the ^miliar, easy style of elegant con- 
versation, introduces the most important precepts 
of Aristotle. He passes hi successive review the 
subjects of proof, observance of manners, and 
management of the passions; and particularly urge^ 
the advantages of ready wit, and a talent at ridi- 
cule, in judicial oratcny. Crassus is the principal 
speaker of the third dialogue, and his subject is 
elocution. Crassus was distinguished for the ele« 
gance of his oratorical compositions ; but, like 
those of Demosthenes, they were charged by the 
speaker's enemies with smdling too much of the 
lamp. He alledges liK^distinct sources of oms- 
ment in discourse, one of which must arise from 
the dignity of the subject, and will naturaUy com- 
municate some part of its etevation to the express- 
ions, used for its develc^ment ; and the other 
from the dictionp the choice and collocation of 
words, and the figures of speech* This distinc* 
tion is at once rational and useful ; and a natural 
inference fix>m it is, that the gmces of the subject 
ought to pervade every part of the discourse, while 
t^ose of diction should only occa^onally be iiitro- 
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duc^, and scattered with a sparing hand. Anoth- 
er observation of Crassus will be found of emi« 
nent utility to be held in remembrapce by the 
jStuddit In maintaining, that an orator ought to 
have some tincture of every science, he cautions 
Against the application of too much time to stud- 
ies of minudae, and especially of science merely 
q)eculative« The knowledge, necessary to dis- 
course with proi»iety upon any art, is yeiy difler- 
ent from that, which is indisp^isable to practise 
the' art. The oratcx* is to obtain such knowledge, 
as may be useful to him in the exercise of his 
own profesriJMi ; and that, without being equally 
profound, trill enable him to discourse upon the 
art more copiously, and more accurately too, than 
cap the very artists, who make it the exclusive 
occupation of their hves* 

The principles of the oratorical art, like all 
ather knowledge, may be taught by the analytical, 
or by the synthetical process. These terms and 
the ideas, annexed to them, may not be perfectly 
dear to the minds of some of you. But you will 
perceive by the derivation of the words them* 
selves, which is from the Greek language, that 
analysis is the process, which takes to pieces ; and 
(synthesis is that, which puts together. Thus tp 
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the dialogues de oratore, Cicero has analyzed, and 
exhibited separately the various qualifications, 
which contribute to the formation of an eloquent 
speaker. In the^ orator he has combined and em- 
bodied the same precepts, to show how they are 
to be brought into action. The dialogues give a 
dissection of the art into its constituent parts ; the 
orator gathers the parts, and connects them into 
an organized body. The dialogues are a delinea- 
tion of the talent ; the orator is a portrait of the 
speaker. 

The Grecian philosophers first conceived, and 
Plato has largely expatiated upon, lAat they call 
the beautiful, and the good, in the abstract 
Beauty and goodness are proj^erties, and, as to any 
object perceptible to the senses, neither of them 
can exist without some substance, in which they 
may exist, A good man, or a beautiful woman, 
is perceptible tp the eye and to the reason of us 
all ; but the qualities themselves we caimot readily 
discern, without the>aid of ima^nation. But as 
imperfection is stamped upon every work of na^ 
ture, the imagination is able to conceive of good- 
ness and beauty more perfect, than they can be 
found in any of the works of nature, or of man. 
'rhis creature of the imagination Plato designate^ 
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by the name of the good and &ir. That is, good- 
ness and beauty purified from all the dross of 
natural imperfection* And then, by one step more 
of the imagination, we are required to personify 
these sublime abstractions, and call up to the eye 
of fancy images, in which goodness and beaut}*^ 
would appear, if tjiey could assume a human 
shape. This principle was applied to the fine 
arts, as well as to morals ; and the painters and 
sculptors, in imitating the productions of nature, 
improved upon them by these ideal images, and 
created those wonders pf art, which still excite the 
astonishment of every beholder* The antique 
^tatuesof the Apollo and Venus have thus been 
considered, for nearly three thousand years, the 
perfect models of human beauty* Such exquisite 
proportions, such an assemblage of features was 
never found in any human form. But the idea 
was in the mind of the artist, and his chisel ha3 
given it a local habitation in the minds of others* 
It was the conception and the pursuit of this ideal 
beauty, which produced all the wonders of Gre- 
cian art Cicero applied it to eloquence. It ap- 
pears to have been the study of his whole life to 
form an idea of a perfect orator, and of exhibiting 
bis image to the. world. In this treatise he has 
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concentrated the result of all his observation, ex- 
perience, and reflection. It is the idealized image 
of a speaker, in the mind of Cicero ; what a speak- 
er should be ; what no speaker ever will be ; but 
what every speaker should devote the labors of his 
life to approximate. 

Let it be remembered, that this inflexible, un- 
remitting pursuit of ideal and unattainable excel* 
lence is the source of all the real excellence^ which 
th^ world has ever seen. It is the foundation of 
every thing great and good, of which man can boast. 
It is one of the proofs, that the soul of man is im- 
mortal ; and it is at the foundation of the whole 
doctrine of Christianity. It is the root of all real 
excellence in religion, in morals, and in taste. It 
W&s so congenial to tlie mind- of Ciceroj that in the 
treatise, of which I am now speaking, he took the 
most elaborate pains, and the most exquisite pleas- 
ure, in setting it forth. He addressed it to his 
friend Brutus, at whose desire it was written ; and 
in one of the familiar episUes Cicero declares, that 
he wishes this work to be considered, as the test 
of his capacity ; that it contains tlje quintessence 
of all his faculties. 

The principal difficulty of the subject was to 
isetde a standard of eloquence ^ for the original 
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controversy between the rival Asiatic and Atlid 
schoolsy which I have mentioned, ^i^as so &r fironi 
being decided, that it had given rise to a third 
system, partaking of both the others, and usually 
known by the name of the Rhodian manner. 
Cicero therefore determines, that there are sub* 
jects, peculiarly fitted to each of these three modes 
of speaking, and that the perfection of the orator 
consists in the proper use and variation of them 
all, according to the occasion. The most re« 
markable example of whicb^ he thinks, is to be 
found in the famous oration of Demosthenes for 
Ctesiphon ; commonly called the oration for the 
crown. In the distinction, which he draws be- 
tween the schools of Isocrates and of Aristotle^ 
we find the true criterion for judging their re- 
spective pretensions. The first he pronounces to 
have been the cradle of eloquence. Its florid 
colors, its dazzling splendors, its studied and la- 
borious decorations, he thinks peculiarly adapted 
to representation, and not to action ; to the first 
essays of youth, and not to the serious labors of 
manhood* But it is in judicial controversies^ 
where the conflict of rights must be decided by 
the coi^ct of talents, that the manhood, the high- 
est enei^es of the art, must be exerted. Here 
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all the resources of invention, of selection, of ar*^ 
rangement, of style, and of action, must success- 
ively be applied, and here alone can the highest 
perfection of the art be found. 

To professional speakers, the orator of Cicero 
is a work, which they should famiharize and mas- 
ter, at the very threshold of their studies. It con* 
tains a lively image of what they ought to be, 
and a specific indication of what they ought to 
do. It b in many passages a comment upon the 
writer's. own orations. It points out the varia- 
tions of his style and manner, in many of those 
eloquent discourses, and gives you the reasons, 
which inspired his sublime, indignant vehemence 
in the accusation of Verres, and of Catiline ; his 
temperate, insinuating elegance upon the Mamlian 
law, and the solicitations for Ligarius ; and his 
close and irresistible cogency of argument in dis- 
closing and elucidating the intricate case of Caeci- 
na. I would particularly recommend it to those 
of you, who may hereafter engage in the profes- 
sion of the law, to read over these orations, and 
compare the management of the cause with this 
account, given by the author, of his motives for 
proceeding, as he did in each of them. « 
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But to whitever occupation your ftiture incli- 
natioiis or destimes may direct you, thatt pursuit 
toi ideal excellence^ which constituted the plan of 
Cioero^s <»rator^ and the principle of Cicero's life, 
if IMDfoundly meditated^ and juncerely adopted, 
will prove a never failing source of virtue and of 
happiness* 1 say profoundly meditated, because 
ho superficial consideration can give you a con- 
cepti(m of the real depth and extent of tliis princi- 
(lie.' I say sincerely adopted^ because^ts efficacy 
t^onsists not in resolutions^ much less in jM^ten- 
sions ; but in action. Its a&ctation can <xAy 
disclose the Hdiculous coxcomb, or conceal the 
detestable hypocrite i nor is it in occasional, mo- 
mentary ^ams of virtue and energy, preceded 
and followed by long periods of indulgence or in- 
action, that this sublime principle can be recog- 
nized^ It must be the steady purpose of a life^ 
maturely considered, deliberatdy und^taken, and 
inflexibly pursued^ through afl the struggles of 
human opposition, and all die vicissitudes of for- 
tune, it must mark the measure of yoi^ duties 
in the rdations of domestic, of social, and <^ ptib^ 
lie life. Must guard from presumption your rajrid 
moments of prosperity, and nerve with fortitude 
your lingering hours of misfortune. It must 
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mingle with you in the busy murmurs of the 
city, and retire in silence with you to the shades 
of solitude. Like hope it must " travel through^ 
nor quit you when you die." Your guide amid 
the dissipations of youth ; your counsellor in the 
toils of manhood ; your companion in the leisure 
of dedining age. It must^ it will, irradiate the 
darkness of dissolution ; will identify the con- 
sciousness of the past with the hope of futmity ; 
will smooth the passage from this to a better 
world; and link the last pangs of expiring 
nature with the first rapture of never ending 
joy. 

You are ready to tell me, that I am insensibly 
wandering irom my subject into the mazes of 
general morality. In surveying the character 
and writings of Cicero, we cannot choose but be 
arrested, at almost eveiy step of our progress, by 
some profound and luminous principle, wludi 
suspends our attention from the immediate cause 
of our research, and leads us into a train of reflec- 
tions upon itsel£ Yet these, though indirect, am 
perhaps the feirest illustrations of our primary 
object. In Cicero^ more thah in any other writ- 
er, will you find a perpetual comment upon the 
saying of Solomon, that " the sweetness of the 
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lips increaseth learning." Cicero is the friend of 
the souly whom we can never meet without a 
gleam of pleasure ; from whom we can never 
part, but with reluctance. We have yet noticed 
only two of his rhetorical works ; and must re- 
serve for another occasion our considerations upon 
tlie rest. 



LECTURE V. 

CICERO AND HIS RHETORICAL WRITINGS. 



WITHIN a century after the death of Cicero, 
while his language was yet fiouriahing, and the 
events of hi9 age, and institutions of his* country, 
were in recent remembrance, it was observed by 
Quinctilian, that a young man, desirous of ascer- 
taining his own proficiency in literary taste, needed 
only to ask himself how he relished the writings of 
Cicero, and if he found the answer to be, that they 
hi^y delighted him, he might safely conclude 
himself &r advanced in refinement. If this remark 
was then ccxrect, it must apply much more forci- 
bly to the self-examination of any young man in 
our times. The diiEculties to be vanquished, 
before you can obtain access to those in^mable 
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treasures, are incomparably greatjer, than they 
were in the age of Quinctilian. The youth of 
that day, to understand Cicero, needed litde other 
prtparatoiy knowledge, than merely how to reai 
Some litde acquaintance with the histoiy of the 
time, the sources to wluch flowed copious and 
frequent; some litde recollection of republican 
habits and manners, which had indeed yanished 
from practice, but were fresh in the memory ctf 
all, and yet lurked in iht wishes of many ; was all 
the information, necessary for a Roman of that 
epocha to master every page Of Cicero, Your 
labors to obtain the same possession must be &r 
mfore severe, and their success at best must &1I 
&r shorter of being complete. You have a lan- 
guage, long smce deceased, to revive ; you ha,ve a 
circumstantial history of the age to familiarize ; you 
have a course of painful studies into the civil, polit* 
ical, and military constitution of the Roman repub- 
lic to go through, before you can open an unob- 
structed avenue between the beauties of Cicero and 
your own understandings. How much more reason 
then must you have to be pleased with your own 
acquirements, if you can honestly answer it to 
your hearts, that you are charmed with the works 
erf Cicero, than a pupil of Quinctilian could have 
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.from the same cause ? Yet I am not sure, that 
originally the remark was very judicious. To a 
Roman in the age of Quinctilian, methinks the 
fondness for Cicero could not be so clear a de- 
monstration of an excellent taste, as the dislike 
or contempt of him would have been to prove 
the contrary. Not to admire him must have 
. shown a want of the reason and feeling, which be- 
long to man. To delight in him could indicate on« 
ly common sense and common sensibility. Eten 
now, my friends, I doubt not but many of you 
are sincere admirers of Cicero ; and yet I caimot 
advise you to draw from that sentiment any very 
pointed inference of self-complacency. Taste 
was never made to cater for vanity. I would 
rather recommend it to you to turn the pleasure 
you take in those exquisite compositions to better 
account. Make your profit of your pleasure ; 
.scrutinize the causes of your enjoyments ; pass 
.the spirit, of the Roman orator through the alembic 
of your reason, until every drop of its essence 
shall be distinctly percq>tible to your taste. As a 
; general hint to guide you in this examination, I 
mentioned to you in my last lecture the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his two principal rhe- 
torical treatises. I told you, that the dialogues 
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de oratore contained aii analytical decompositioU 
of the art of public speaking, while the orator put 
together the same precepts^ to exhibit them in 
the person of a perfect speaker. But instructioa 
is to be derived as much, perhaps more, from ex- 
ample, than from precept; and Cicero has also 
availed himself of this process for the illustration 
of his fiivorite art. The treatise^ which bears the 
the doubte tide of Brutus and de claris oratm- 
bi£», contains, as this latter title imports, a sunlk^ 
mary review of all the famous oiiotors, Greek and 
Romaui imtil his own time* In form it partakes 
both of the didactic manner^ in which the author 
i^>e^s in his own person, and of the didogue, 
where interlocutors are formally introduced* The 
Brutus is a narrative of a dialogue, or conversation 
between the orator and his friends, Atticus and 
Brutus.; for it is not immaterial to observe how 
Cicero^ in writing so many works upon the same 
general subject, has given to his discus^ons the 
charm of variety. The Brutus is a practical 
commentary upon die dialogues and^the omtor. 
In es^amuiing the sevend excellencies and defects 
of the most renowned Greek and Roman speak- 
ers, the true principles of eloquence are naturally 
unfolded. But it is further valuable^ as it teaches 
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the principles of rhetorical criticism ; the art of 
appreciating the real merits of a public speaker^ 
The natural graces of simplicity, the splendor of 
ornamented diction, the elegance and purity of a 
con-ect style^ the charms of urbanity, the stings of 
ingenious sarcasm and raillery, are exhibited in 
the shape of historical proof. Specific instances 
are produced of temperate insinuations, of 
strength, of vehemence, of dignity, of copious 
facility, of fertile invention, discerning selection of 
argument^ novelty of expression^ art in the choice 
and arrangement of words, readiness of action, 
quickness of rapartee, skilful digression, and the 
rare talent of the pathetic, are held up to admiration 
with the force of example. And as the detection 
of faults is no less insmictive to the student, than 
the display of beauties, in rendering all justice to 
the perfections of the illustrious orators, Cicero 
has not been blind to their blemishes. Boldness 
of invention, barrenness of fancy, affectation, sin- 
gularity, treacheries of memory, heaviness, care- 
lesness, exaggerations, awkwardness, penury of 
thought, meanness of expression, and many other 
imperfections, occasionally pass through the orde- 
al, and never escape the discriminating and accu- 
rate judgment of Cicero. The acuteness and 
.16 
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variety of hb remarks are adorned by the liveG^ 
ness of hb manner^ and embellished with that 
richness of fancy, and glow of coloring, which 
mark every production of lus pen. 

There is in this work a very perceptible par- 
tiality, favorable to his own countrymen. He be- 
stows upon them a much larger share of atten- 
tion ; extends greater indulgence to their faults, 
and warms with more fevvent admiration at their 
excellencies, than he is Mdlling to bestow upon 
the Greeks. He acknowledges elsewhere this 
predilection, and ascribes it partly to his national 
feelings, and pardy to the wish of stimulating^ 
them by commendation to superior excellence*. 
But all .these sentiments are subordinate to his. 
enthusiasm for the transcendent merit of Demos- 
thenes. 

The Brutus concludes with t^o parallels. The 
first between the eloquence of Antonius and that of 
C^rassus; the two principal interlocutors of the 
dialogues de oratore; and the other between Cice- . 
ro himself and his rival, Hortensius. We have 
none of the writings of Antonius or of Crassus 
left, upon which we can form an ophiion of Cice- 
ro's accuracy in the comparison between them ; 
we must take it upon the credit of his general cor^ 
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rei^xiess and ability. He speaks of them in terms 
jpFobably more favorable, than the judgment of 
posterity would have confirmed; ioid as for Hor- 
tensius, it is praise enough for him to have been 
remembered for twenty centuries, as the antago- 
nist of Cicero. But the view, in which this last 
parallel may be turned to advantage by us, is 
the signal example, whidi it furnishes, of industry 
•triumphant over indolence. In point of natural 
genius, Hortensius was perhaps not inferior to his 
great competitor. But it is from the example of 
Cicero's life, that the only means of obtaining un- 
rivalled excellence is to be learnt The thirst for 
distinction, as an orator, was felt by Cicero from 
his very childhood. He frequented assiduously 
all the scenes of public speaking, aid listened 
with eager avidity to the eminent orators of the 
age. He was continually reading, writing, medi- 
tating upon this favorite pursuit. He sought in- 
struction in jurisprudence from Scevola, in phi- 
losophy from Philo, the Athenian, in oratory from 
Molon of Rhodes, in logic from Diodotus, the 
Stoic ; associating with the study of rhetoric a close 
application to every branch of learning, connected 
with it, and composing by turns, both in the Greek 
and Latin languages, according as the attendance 
upon his several instructers required* 
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After a long and unremitting course of pre- ' 
paration like this, he made his first appearance at 

. the bar ; and in his oration for Roscius of Ameria, 
delivered in his twenty seventh year, unfolded 
those wonderful powers, which were to make 
him the glory of his own age, and the admiration 
of all succeeding times. His constitution was 

. naturally feeble, and had probably suffered by the 
intenseness of his application. His friends and 
physicians advised him to abandon the profession, 
and sacrifice his hope of glory to his health. But 
these were not counsels for the soul of Cicero. 
With the genuine, inflexible enthusiasm of genius, 
he resolved to persevere in his high career, though 
it should cost him his life. With the united 
view however of recovering his health and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of his improvement, he visited 
Greece and Asia Minor. He spent six months 
at Athens, during which he went through a re^ 
iiewed course of moral philosophy, and of me- 
chanical oratorical exercises, under Demetrius; 
Syrus. Thence he travelled over Asia, never 
losing an opportunity to hear the public speakers, 
celebrated throughout those regions. On his re- 
turn he made some stay in the island of Rhodes,^ 
where he took further lessons of practice from hi§ 
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old instructer, Mdon, whom he eulogizes for 
'friendly severity, in remarking his &ults. At the 
expiration of two years he returned to Rome ; his 
health confirmed, and every faculty improved by 
the labors of his absence. He was very soon 
sent, as quaestor, into Sicily, and there with un- 
wearied industry continued his rhetorical stud- 
ies ; so that he was qualified to display the full 
blaze of his talents in his accusation of Verres. 

Hortensius was then without a rival at the 
bar. He had attained the highest official honors 
of the republic. Among the characters of his 
own age and standing, he knew there was none 
able to contest the first rank in oratory with him ; 
and he had no suspicion, that a younger man was 
arising to wrest the prize from his hands. The 
relaxation so naturally consequent upon success, 
the desire quiedy to enjoy the finits of his former 
labors, rendered him indolent and careless. Cice- 
ro continued persevering and indefatigable. In 
less than three years the reputation of Hortensius 
began, among competent judges, to decline; and it 
was not much longer, before the waning of his fame 
was perceptible to the multitude. By the time, 
when Cicero obtained the consular dignity, Horten- 
sius was almost forgotten ; and although roused to 
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transient exertions by the swelling celebrity of 
his new competitor, he was never able to recover 
that leading and commanding station, which he 
had so long enjoyed undisputed ; but which^ 
once outstripped by his more active successor, he 
had lost forever. 

Cicero had never indulged himself with an 
hour of relaxation. His only intermissions were 
from one study to another; or from study to 
practice, and from practice to study* Nothing, 
that could promote his great purpose, was by him 
neglected, or overlooked. He labored aU his. 
compositions with anxious vi^ence. He follow- 
ed up his practice at the bar with exemplary as- 
siduity. . He introduced a new style and* charac- 
ter into his discourses. His hearers fancied 
themselves in a new world. Until then they had 
heard talk of eloquence. He made them feel the 
powers, of which they had only heard. His ora- 
tions commanded undivided admiration, because 
they soared far above the possibility of imitation 
by any of his cotemporaries. Not one of the 
public speakers in repute had any extent of at- 
tainment in literature, the inexhaustible fountain 
of eloquence; nor in philosophy, the parent of 
moral refinement ; nor in the laws municipal or 
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national, so indispensable to all solid eloquence at 
the bar ; nor in history, which makes all the ex« 
perience of ancient days tributary to the wisdom 
of our own. They had neither the strength of 
logic, that key -stone to the arch of persuasion f 
nor its subtlety to perplex, and disconcert an op- 
ponent. They knew neither how to enliven a 
discussion by strokes of wit and humw, nor how 
to intorweave the merits of the question with the 
£icts of the cause ; nor how to relieve tediousness 
by a seasonable and pertinent digression; nor 
finally. to enlist the passions and feelings of their 
auditors on their side. 

Cicero does not tell us, that he himself pos- 
sessed all these qualities, in which the other barris- 
ters of his time were so deficient. He leaves the 
inference to those, who had heard, and those, who 
should read him. The critical examination of his 
judicial discourses is his unanswerable evidence of 
the &ct, and that evidence is happily still in our 
possession. * This is that basis of adamant, upon 
which his reputation arose, while that of Horten- 
sius was crumbling into dust* Unfortunately for 
him another circumstance concurred to its decay. 
He had addicted himself to the Asiatic style of 
oratory ; a style more suitable to the airy vivacity of 
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youth, than to the grave and dignified energy of 
years and station. Hortensius wanted either the 
ability or the attention to vary his style in con- 
fcHinity to the changes in his situation ; and the 
same glitter, which had given him fame in youth, 
I served but to expose his age to censure and de- 

rision. 

Such is the parallel, which, long after the 
death of Hortensius, Cicero drew to exhibit the 
relation between himself and the most powerful 
oratorical competitor, with whom he ever had to 
contend. It is interesting, as it introduces so 
much of his own biography ; and useful, as it fur- 
nishes so striking a commentary upon the maxim, 
that indefatigable industry is as essential to the 
preservation, as to the attainment of eminence. 

The little dissertation de optimo genere ora- 
torum, of the best kind of orators, was only the 
preface to a translation, which Cicero made and 
published, of the two orations for the crown ; of 
Demosthenes and Eschines. The rigorous critics 
at Rome had censured Cicero himself, as inclin- 
ing too much to the Asiatic style ; and the tribe of 
small writers, and talkers, and thinkers, whose 
glory consisted in finding something to blame in 
Cicero, armed with their watchword the Attic 
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Style, delighted in cavilling at every excursion of 
&ncy, and every splendid ornament, which the 
active and elegant mind of Cicero so profusely 
lavished in most of his orations. To give this 
censure greater weight, they drove the principles 
of their Atticism into its remotest boundaries, 
and aSected to consider the plain, unseasoned 
simplicity of Lysias, as holding forth its most 
perfect model. By way of self-defence, Cicero 
published the master pieces of the two great rival 
Athenians, and in this preface directed the atten- 
tion of his countrymen to them, as to the genuine 
models of Att4cism. And thb he contends is 
marked, not by the unvarying use of the plain 
style, which becomes tiresome by its monotony 
and its barrenness, but by the alternate mixture and 
judicious application of the sublime and interme- 
diate with the simple style, of which the orations 
for the crown display the brightest example. 
The translation is lost. But this preface was in- 
cluded by himself in a general collection of his 
rhetorical works, and the two orations are happily 
yet extant in their original language. 

Tl^e topics are a short essay upon a part of 
the oratorical art, much esteemed among the an- 
cients, but which in modem times have fallen 
17 
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into great discredit. I shall upon some future occa« 
sion give you at lai^ my own opinion concerning 
them, and endeavour to explain them to you in 
such a manner, as shall enable you to judge of 
them for yourselves. The work of Cicero is re- 
markable, as having been written in the hurry 
and bustle of a sea- voyage, when the author had 
no access to the book of Aristotie, from which it 
is abstracted. It is addressed to Trebatius, a 
lawyer and femiliar friend of Cicero, and ta whom 
many of his most amusing letters in the collection 
of his episdes were written,. 

The oratorical partitions are a short elemen- 
tary compendium, written in the form of a dia- 
logue between Cicero and his son ; in which, ^ by 
way of question and answer, all die divisions and 
subdivisions of the rhetorical science are clearly 
and succincdy pointed out. It is altogether pre- 
ceptive, barely containing the rules, without any 
illustration from example. It is a system of rhet- 
oric in the abstract. 

All the writings of Cicero, which I have hith- 
erto enumerated, were composed in the latter part 
of his life, when the vigor of his genius was ma- 
tured by long and successful experience. There 
are two others, less valuable, but of which it h 
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proper some notice should be taken. The one 
has come to us in an impexfect state. It was 
originally in four books, only two of which still 
remain. Their title would indicate, that they 
treated only of invention ; but their intent was to 
comprise a complete system of riietoric. They 
were however a mere juvenile exercise, compiled 
from the Greek rhetoricians for his own use ; and 
surreptitiously published at a later period (^ his 
life, when his name was sufficient to confer celeb- 
rity upon any thing. In his dialogues de oratore 
he mentions them himself, as a mere boyish 
study ; and complains of their publication with- 
out his consent. 

The other is a system of rhetoric in four 
books, addressed to Herinnius, published in all 
the general editions of Cicero's works, but in all 
probabilit)r not written by him. The internal 
evidence is at least very strong against its legiti- 
mate descent. It was ingeniously said among 
the Greeks, that it would be as easy to wrest the 
club from the hand of Hercules, ^s to pilfer a line 
from Homer, without detection. By a like rea- 
son, you might as well put a distaff into the 
hand of Hercules, and call it his club, as call this 
A work of Cicero, because it is bound up with 
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his works. Not that it b a despicable perform- 
ance. The langtiage b pure ; the style not un- 
pleasant As a compilation from Aristotle and 
Hermogenes, set forth in classical Latin, and with 
a very good method, it may be ^rused with prof- 
it. But the manner b dry and barren ; totally 
stripped of Cicero's copious exuberance. Coroifir 
cius, to whom it has generally been ascribed, or 
whoever was the author, appears rather in the 
form of a grammarian or logician, than of a rhet- 
orician. Never in a single instance does he rise 
to that of an orator. Comificius b always 
a precise, correct, cold schoolmaster ; Cicero 
never ceases to be the eloquent speaker. Comifi- 
cius chiUs you, as he instructs ; Cicero warms 
you, as he teaches. From Comificius you may 
learn the theory of rhetoric ; from Cicero you 
must learn by feeling the practice of the art. 

I cannot conclude this account of the rhetoric^ 
al writings of Cicero, without once more iu*ging 
upon your attention all the works, as weH as the 
life and character of this extraordinary man. 
When you have dilated your understanding to 
the full conception of his merit, you will learn 
from his hbtoiy the process, by which it was ac- 
quired. He lived at the most eventful period. 
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recorded in the annals of the worid, and contrib- 
uted morei than wyotherman, to its splendor. 
In a republic, where it had been observed, that 
the distinction of ranks was more strongly 
marked, than in any other nation under the sun, 
he rose, on the sole foundation of personal merit, 
against all the influence and opposition of the 
proudest of all aristocracies, not only to the high- 
est official honors and dignities, but to a distinc- 
tion, never attained by any other mortal man. To 
be proclaimed by the voice of Rome, " free 
Rome," the father of his countr3% 

Roma parentem, 
Roma pau-em patriae Ciceronem, libera dixit. 
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Compared to this how mean and despicaUe were 
all the triumphs of Ceasar, " the worid's great 
master and his own." How small, how diminu- 
tive is the ambiti(Mi of that soul, which can be 
satisfied witli a conquest of the world by force, 
or with a mastery over itself so partial, as to be 
only a composition with crime, a half-way forbear- 
ance from the extreme of guilt, compared with 
the sublime purposes of that mind, which, not by 
the brutal and foul contest of arms, but by the 
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isoul-subduing power of eloquence and of vutuc, 
conquers time, as well as space ; not the world of 
one short lived generation, but the world of ^ 
hundred centuries ; which masters, not only one ^ 
nation of cotemporaries, but endless ages-of civil- 
ized man, and undiscovered re^ons of the globe. 
These are the triumphs, which Ceasar, and men 
like Ceasar, never can obtain. They are reserved 
for more exalted conquerors. These are the 
pialms of heroic peace. These are the everlast- 
ing laurels, destined for better uses, than to cwi- 
ceal the baldness of a Caesar, destined to be twin- 
ed, as a never fading wreath, around the temples 
of Cicero. 

As an orator, the concurring suffrage of two 
thousand years has given him a name above all 
other names, save only that of Demosthenes. As 
a rhetorician, we have seen, that he is unrivalled 
by the union of profound science with elegant 
taste ; by the extent, tiie compass, the variety of 
the views, in which he has exhibited the theory of 
liis favorite art ; by that enchanting fascination, 
with which he allures the student into the deserted 
benches of the Grecian schools. His correspond- 
ence with Atticus and his other familiar friends 
contains the most authentic and interesting mat^r. 
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rials for the history of his age. His letters intro- 
duce you at once into hb domestic intimacy, and 
to a &miliar acquaintance with all the distinguished 
characters of an era, which seems to have spumed 
the usual boundaries of human existence, and des- 
tined in the memory of mankind to live forever. 
But those same letters are tiie most perfect models 
of epistolary style, that the world has ever seen ; 
and such is the variety of the subjects, they em- 
brace, that the student may find in them finished 
examples of the most perfect manner, in which a 
letter can be written, fi-om the complimentary card 
of introduction to the dispatch, which details the 
destinies of empires. 

His philosophical writings make us acquainted 
widi the most celebrated speculations of antiquity 
upon those metaphysical topics, which, unless fix- 
cd by the everlasting pillars of divine revelation, 
will forever torture human reason, and elude hu- 
man ingenuity. On the nature of the gods, on 
the boundaries of good and evil, on' those moral 
paradoxes, which Milton has represented, as con- 
stituting at once the punishment and the solace of 
the fallen angels in Pandemonium, Cicero enter- 
tains us in lively language, dignified by judicious 
reflections, .with all the eccentric vagaries of tlic 
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ancient philosophers, who, like those rebellious 
spirits, 

<< Found no end in wandering mazes lost.'* 

But the most amiable and warmest coloring, 
in which the character of Cicero presents itself to 
the eye of contemplation, is as a moralist. With 
what a tender and delicate sensibility has he de- 
lineated the pleasures and prescribed the duties 
of firiendship ! With what a soothing and benefi- 
cent hand has he extended the consolations of 
virtue to the declining enjoyments and waxing 
infirmities of old age ! With what all vivifying 
energy has he showered the sunshine of virtue 
upon the frosty winter of life ! His book of 
offices should be the manuel of every republican ; 
nay it should be the pocket and the pillow com- 
panion of every man, desiring to discipline his 
heart to the love and the practice of every virtue. 
There you will find the most perfect system of 
morals, ever promulgated before the glad tidings 
of Christianity. There you will find a valuable 
and congenial supplement, even to the sublime 
precepts of the gospel. 

It is not then to the students of eloquence 
alone, that the character and the writings of Cicero 
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ought to be dear. . He is the instructeir of every 
profession ; the friend of every age. Make him 
the intimate of your youth, and you will find 
him the faithful and incorruptible companion of 
your whole life. In every variety of this mutable 
scene, you will find him a pleasing and instruct- 
ive associate. His numerous and inveterate ene- 
mies, while he lived, solaced the consciousness of 
their own inferiority, by sneering at his vanity, 
and deriding his excessive love of glory. Yes, 
he had that last infirmity of noble minds ! Yes, 
glory was the idol of his worship. His estima- 
tion of mankind over-rated the value of their 
applause. His estimation of himself is not liable 
to the same censure* His most exulting mo- 
ments of self-complacency never transcended, 
never equalled his teal worth. He had none of 
that affected humility, none of that disqualifying 
hypocrisy, which makes virtue consist in con- 
cealment, and indulges unbounded vanity at the 
heart, on the single condition of imposing silence 
upon the lips. As he thought of himself, so he 
spake, and without hesitation claimed the appro- 
bation of the world for talents and virtues, which 
he would have celebrated with ten-fold magnifi* 

cence of panegyric in others. Te his cotempo- 
18 
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raries let us admit, that the sense of his immeas- 
urable superiority was of itself sufficiently bur- 
densome, without the aggravation of hearing his 
encomium from himself. But to the modern 
detractors of his fame it may be justly replied, 
that his failings leaned to virtue's side ; that hb 
heaviest vices might put to the blush their choic- 
est tvirtues. Of his own agt and nation he was 
unquestionably the brightest ornament. But he 
is the philosopher, the orator, the moralist of all 
time, and of every region. A modem poet has- 
beautifully said^ that it is 

" Prabe enough 
^^ To fill Uie ambition of a common man, 
<^ That Chatham's language was his mother tongue^ 
" And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own.*' 

But in contemplating a character, like this, we 
may joy in a more enlarged and juster apjdication 
of the same sentiment. I^et us. make this the 
standard of moral and intellectual worth, for all 
human kind ; and in the reply to all the severities 
of satire, and all the bitterness of misanthropy, 
repeat with conscious exultation, " we are of the 
same species of beings, as Cicero^'' 
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LECTURE Vr. 



INSTITUTES AND CHARACTER OF QUINCTILIAN. 



IN a former lecture, you may remember, that 
I noticed a remarkable difference between the 
history of rhetoric in Greece and at Rome ; and 
observed, that in the former eloquence appeared 
to have been the twin-sister to hbtor}'-, while in the 
latter she appears to have been the child of the 
republic's old age, at first discarded, long banish- 
ed, but finally adopted, and rising to the most un« 
bounded influence in the person of Cicero. But 
the duration of the period, in which rhetoric was 
cultivated, is equally remarkable in Greece b}' its 
length, and in Rome by its shortness. ^ From 
Pittheus to Longinus, the two extremes in the 
chronology of the Greek rhetoricians, you per- 
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ceive a line of more than thirteen hundred years, 
filled with a catalogue of writers, distinguished by '. 
their numbers, as well as by their ingenuity. At 
Rome we have seen the science began with Cice- 
ro. It ended with Quinctilian. Thdfe two 
writers lived within one hundred years of each 
other ; and in them alone are we to seek for all, 
that Roman literature can furnish to elucidate the 
science of rhetoric. Their \mtings may indeed* 
in poiAt of real value, contend for the prize with . 
the more copious stores of Greece ; and if a 
complete system were to be collected exclusively 
from the one or the other language, it would per- 
haps be difficult to say which would be most re- 
luctandy given up, the Grecian numbers, or the 
Roman weight. Of the Greek rhetoricians I 
have given you an account, a very lame and im- 
perfect one indeed, in a single lecture ; while the 
writings of Cicero alone, on this theme, have 
akeady occupied two ; and I now puipose to 'de- 
vote another to the institutes and the character qf 
Quinctilian. 

It will however be proper previously to noticp 
a collection of declamations, under the tide of 
controversies and deliberations, different from 
thps^, which bear the name of Quinctilian, anjl 
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published ^$ the compilation of Seneca. Not of 
Seneca, the philosopher, the preceptor, the accom- 
plice, and the victim of Nero ; but another Sene- 
ca, generally supposed to be his father, and a 
native of Cordova in Spain* This collection was 
not of his own composition ; but collected from 
upwards of one hundred writers, and accompanied 
by the critical remarks of the editor. 

The practice of declamation among the an- 
cients tvas deemed of so much importance, it was 
so different from that exercise, bearing the same 
name, to which you are accustomed, it was at 
one period so useful in promoting the improve- 
ment, and at another so pernicious in hastening 
the corruption of eloquence, that it will be proper 
to give you ^ short historical account of its rise, 
progress, and perversion. 

There has been some controversy, by whom 
it was first introduced ; nor is it of much impor- 
tance to ascertain whether its inventor were Gor- 
^as, the celebrated sophist, or Eschines, who, after 
his banishment from Athens, opened a school of 
oratory in the island of Rhodes, or Demetrius 
Ph^ereus, the last of the Attic orators. It is 
more generally agreed to have been introduced at 
Rome by Plotius, the first teacher of rhetoric m 
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the Latin language ; and was practised constandy, 
by most of the Roman orators, firom the age of 
Cicero to that of Quinctilian* These declama- 
tions were composed and delivered by the same 
person ; which rendered them a much more la- 
borious^ but at ttie same time a much more im^ 
proving exercise^ than diat of repeating the com- 
positions of others. They were suited, by their 
gradations of difficulty, to the degrees of proficien- 
cy, which the student had attained* They began 
with short themes upon any tc^ic, selected at 
pleasure, similar to those, upon which you some- 
• times exercise your ingenuity. From this the 
pn^ress was to controverted questions, resem- 
bling what we now call forensic disputed ; and 
finally a fictitious narrative or fable was invent- 
ed, to nuse upon its events a moral, political, 
or legal question, either simple or complicated^ 
for discussion. Thus you perceive, that what 
they called declamation rather resembled oar per- 
formances at commencements and at the public 
exhibitions, than that repetition of the writings 
of others, to which our practice limits the original 
name. Its advantages were much greater, inas- 
much as it was an exercise of invention, as well as 
of delivery, and sharpened the faculties of the 
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mind, while it gave ease and confidence to that 
mechanical operation, which Cicero has called the 
eloquence of the body* 

Of the importance ^ven to this exercise^ 
during the splendid era of Ronnan orator}^ you 
may form an opinion from the unquestionable 
iact, that it was practised by Cicero, not only 
while a student, before his appearance at the bar^ 
but throughout his whole life* In the midst of 
that splendid and active career, when the fete of 
the Roman empire and of the world was at his 
control, he continued the custom of declaiming 
himself, and of assisting at the declamations <^ 
men, as far advanced in years, and as highly ex* 
. aked in dignity ; such as Pompey and Piso ; 
Hirtius and Pansa ; Cnissus and Dolabella. Nay, 
so essential was this discipline to every public 
^gpeaker of that age, that even Mark Anthony, the 
luxurious, the dissolute Mark Anthony, prepared 
himself, by constant declamation, to contend 
against the divine philippics of his adversary ; and 
Augustus Caesar, during the war of Modena, in 
that final struggle for the dominion of the world, 
learned, t^ assiduous declamation, to achieve no- 
bler victories, than he could obtain by all tljc vet- 
eran legions^of his father. When the revolution 
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in govemment had destroyed the freedom of 

\ speech, the practice of dedamation was still pur- 

sued, but underwent a corresponding change of 

* character. Dignified thought^ independent spirit^ 

bold and commanding sentiment, then became 

» only avenues to the scaffold. Dedamation was 

still valued, but soon changed its character. In- ' 
stead of leading the student to the art of persua- 
sion, it taught him the more useful lesson of con- 
cealment, the safer doctrine of disguise. The 

' themes of declamation were studiously stripped 

of every thing, that could bear a resemblance to 
reali^. The most extravagant fictions were 
made the basist and a dazzling affectation of wit 
the superstructure of their oratory. Hence it 
soon passed into a maxim, that pleasure, and not 
persuasion, was the ultimate purpose of elo- 
quence. " The author of a declaration," says 
Seneca, the person, of whom I am now' speaking, 
" writes not to prove, but to please. He hunts 
I up every thing, that can give pleasure. Argu- 

ments he discards, because they are toilsome, and 
^ disdain decoration. He is content to charm his 
audience with pointed sentences, and flights of 
fancy. He asks your fevor, not for his cause, but 
for himself." Here you see the root of corrup- 
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tion, plucked up and exposed^ Instead of assim^ 
Hating declamation to the realities, for which it 
was first taught, it was purposely and systematic- 
ally made to deviate from them as widely, as pos- 
sible. But this unnatural affectation could not 
fail to spread infection over the reality, and the frib- 
bling declaimer of the school became, in regular 
progression, the nerveless and tawdry talker in the 
sraate, or at the bar. 

From this history you may infer a general 
opinion of the rate, at which the declamations of 
the rhetoridan, Seneca, are to be estimated. They 
might perhaps have been more valuable, had they 
come down to us.in a perfect state;* but mutilat- 
ed, as they are, and formed on such a defective 
loundadon, they can be of litde use in the study 
of modem eloquence, and their intrinsic merit 
cannot entitle them to much attejition. Those, 
which pass under the name of Quinctilian, are not 
much better, and are well known not to have been 
composed or even compiled by him. 

There exists also a dialogue of that age, on 

the causes of the corruption of eloquence, whicli 

has occasionally been ascribed both to Tacitus 

and Quinctilian, and is usually published among 

the works of both those writers. It contains an 
19 
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ingenious parallel between eloquence « and |K)etiy, 
with a warm eulogium upon these sister arts ; a 
comparison between the celebrated orators of that 
day, and their predecessws in the age of Horten- 
sius and Cicero. It concludes with an inquiry 
into the causes, whence the comiption of elo- 
quence, then so universally perceived, had pro- 
ceeded. The causes assigned deserve our par- 
ticular attention. The first is the general dissipa- 
tion, to which the youth of ^the age had abandon- 
ed themselves. For indolence and pleasure are 
more fetal to the understanding, than to the con- 
stitution ; they clog the circulations of the soul 
still mote, than they deaden the energies of the 
body ; and, by one simultaneous operation, emas- 
culate the physical, while they stupify the intellec- 
tual man. The next cause, and hiseparably con- 
nected with it; is the neglect and carelesness of 
the parents, who were grossly heedless of the edu- 
cation of their children. In that universal degra- 
dation of taste and of morals, the very ties of na- 
ture were unstrung, and, as the sons had no sense 
of what was due to themselves, the fathers had 
lost all memory of their duties to their offspring. 
The ignorance of the rhetorical teachers, their 
preposterous methods of instruction, alternately 
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both cause and .effect of the degeneracy in the 
public taste, that degraded taste itself, the im- 
patience of the judges, who, under that arbitraiy 
government, abridged the freedom of speech, so 
essential to an orator, but above all the form of 
government since the extinction of the republic ; 
all these are justly enumerated, as the causes of 
that corruption, which a Quinctilian or a Tacitus 
could not but lament, but which it was not evei> 
in their genius and talents to heal. It is much to 
be regretted, that a considerable part of this valua- 
ble treatise is lost. 

To rescue the art from this state of degraca- 
tion, Quinctilian did all, that human ability could 
accomplish. His institutes embrace the most 
comprehensive plan, formed by any of the ancient 
rhetoricians ; and the execution of the work is in 
all respects worthy of the design. Like Seneca, 
he is said to have been a native of Spain ; and 
some have asserted, that he was the grandson of 
the Quinctilian, who collected the declamations. 
Twenty years of his life were passed at Rome, in 
the two-fold profession of a teacher of rhetoric 
and a practitioner at the bar ; in both of which 
characters he is mentioned honorably by the epi- 
grammatist, Martial, in the following lines. 
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QuinctiHane) vagae moderator summe juventae^ 
Gloria Romanae, Quincdliane) togac ; 

which, for the benefit of a less classical auditory 
than mine, might be thus translated. 

Sure, to the public speaker's fair. renown, 
Henceforth, the wildest Roman youth may reach ^ 
Since thy instructions, glory of the gown, 
At cmce by precept and example teach. * 

During part of the time, that he exercised the 
rhetorical profession, he received a salary from' 
the public treasury ; and he obtained from one 
of tlie Roman emperors the honors, if not the offi* 
cial dignity of the consulship. He was appointed to 
superintend the education of two grand children 
to the sister of the emperor Domitian ; and had 
two sons and a daughter, connected by marriage 
and adoption with some of the most illustrious fem^ 
ilies m Rom^. He is often noticed with distinc- 
tion by the satirist, Juvenal, who ascribes his wealth 
however rather to his good fortune, than to his 
talents, and who scourges, with a merciless hand, 
the proud and tasteless grandees of the age for 
their neglect of the rhetorician. After twenty 
years of this laborious occupation, Quinctilian was 
permitted to relinquish the employment, and eh- 
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joy die fruits of his toils. But many of his 
friends/ who had witnessed the happy effects of 
his system of instruction, intreated him to pub- 
lish, and leave it for the benefit of posteritj^ Two 
cmisiderations finally prevailed upon him to com* 
ply with. these requests. The excellency of his 
lectures had occasioned partial and incorrect copies 
of many of them to be surreptitiously taken by 
s<Hne of his scholars, and in that state of imperfec- 
tion tliey had been published to the M'orld. He 
also thought, that in all the riietorical works, then 
extant, there was a defect to be supplied* They 
were not sufficiently elementaxy. They presup- 
posed the knowledge of many things, essential to 
the formation of an orator ; and took up their pu« 
pils, as already initiated in all the preparatory 
learning. For the purpose therefore of vindicat- 
ing his own reputation, and of giving a complete 
system of rhetoric for the benefit of succeeding 
ages, he undertook the work, which he divided in^ 
to twelve books. It is addressed to Marcellus 
Victorius, one of his most intimate friends ; a man. 
of elegant taste and literary accomplishments, who 
felt a more than common interest in the undertak-l 
ing, as having a son of great promise, then in the 
course of his education. Quinctilian therefore 
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supposes, that he has a child to educate in the 
manner, best adapted to make him an accomplished 
orator ; for which he takes him in the first years 
of infancy, yet lisping from the arms of the nurse, 
and conducts him by fiur degrees through every 
preliminary study, and every aj^ropriate branch 
of discipline, until he has attained the perfection 
of the art. He carries him through life ; suggests 
to him the various studies, occupations, and 
amusements, best suited to the purpose of his des- 
tination. Accompanies him through a long ca- 
reer of active eloquence ; follows him in the de- 
cline of life into honorable retirement, and teaches 
him how to render even that season of his exist- 
ence useful to others, and agreeable to himself. I 
had prepared an analysis of this work, as well as of 
some treatises of the Greckin rhetoricians, with 
the intention (^ presenting them, in one compre- 
hensive summary, to your view. But I have 
thought on reflection, that it would waste too 
much of your present time, and involve the con- 
sideration of some parts of the science, which re- 
quire a previous elucidation, to be clearly under- 
stood. I shall therefore at present only notice a 
few passages, which even now may furnish useful 
hints for your miditation and improvements 
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The first book is altogether preparatory ; con- 
taining advice, relative to the selection of the 
child's earliest instructers; a discussion of the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of pub* 
fie schools, and of domestic tuition ; hints for as* 
cert^ning the natural dispositions and intellectual 
faculties of children ; grammatical disquisitions, 
and nfiiscellaneous observations upon reading, com* 
position, music, geometry, gesture, and pronuncia- 
tion ; all of which he considers, as preliminary 
acquisitions ;. and which he thinks may be most 
advantageously learnt at the same time* In reply 
to the objection, that this system is too laborious, 
he says, with a warmth of eloquence, and a soimd* 
iiess of sense, which cannot too strongly be im- 
pressed upon our minds — 

The whole day neither can nor ought to be 
engrossed with learning grammar ; for the mind 
of the scholar should npt be wearied into disgust* 
And how can we do better, than assign the inter- 
vals of leisure to these subsidiary studies of mu- 
sic and geometry ; taking care not to overburtheri 
him with any of them ? I do not undertake to 
form a musician by trade, nor a ver}'- minute pro- 
ficient in geometry. In teachings pronunciation, I 
am not trainipg an actor for the stage ; nor, in giving 
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rules for gesture, do I propose to make a dancing 
m^ter. Not that there is any lack of time* The 
years of youthful discipline are many ; and I do 
liot suppose my pupil a dunce. What made Pla- 
to so eminent for possessing all the knowledge^ 
which I suppose essential to an orator ? It was 
because, not content with all the learning of Ath- 
ens, he travelled into Italy for that of the Pytha- 
goreans; and even into Egypt to obtain access 
to the secret mysteries of her priests. Let us be 
honest. It is our own idleness, that we endeavour 
to shelter under the mande of difficulty. We have 
no real affection for the art. We court eloquence, 
not for her native, exquisite, and unrivalled 
beauties ; but as the instrument of sordid purpos- 
es, and of base and groveling gains. Let the 
vulgar orator of the forum hold forth his igno- 
rance for his fee. After all, the pedler with his 
pack, and the town-crier by his voice wM earn 
more money. For my part, I would not willingly 
have a reader, who should estimate his learning 
by his Wi^s ; no, give me the man, who, in the 
sublime conceptions of an exalted mind, has figur- 
ed to himself JUi image of real eloquence, of tliat elo- 
quence, called by Euripides the queen of the world. 
He will never measure her rewards by his fee-table. 
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He will find tlK^m in hb own soul ; in his own sci- 
ence ; in his own meditations* Rewards beyond 
the reach of fortune, and perpetual in their nature. 
That man will easily prevail upon himself to be- 
stow upon geometry and music the time, which 
others waste upon theatres ; upon public sports ; 
upon gaming ; upon idle companions ; if not up- 
on sleep, or upon debauchery. And how much 
more delightfully will he pass hb time, than in 
those coarse and ignorant indulgences ! For it is 
one of the blessings of providence to mankind, 
that ^^ the most honorable should also be the most 
exquisite enjoyments." These are the sentiments 
of Quin6tilian. They are the only sentiments, 
which lead to greatness and to glory ; to social 
usefulness, and individual felicity. 

The introductory chapters to thp fourth and 
sixth books are peculiarly interesting, as they re- 
late to important events in the life of the autlior. 
After completing the third, and before he had 
.begun upon the fourth book, he had been appoint- 
ed to superintend the education of the two grand- 
sons of the emperor Domitian's sister. He ap- 
pears to have been too much elated by the honor 
of this appointment; and, in the effusions of his 

gratitude or of his servility, prostitutes his elo- 
20 
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queiice ki strains of adulation to the emperor, 
which cmmot wipe off a stain from the infamy of 
Domitian, but which shed some portion of it upon 
his panegyrist. For the manners of the £^, and 
the natmre of the government, some allowance must 
be made ; and, if any thing could be wanting to 
complete otir abhorrence of arbitrary power, it 
would be sufficient to behold a man of Quinctil- 
ian's genius and industry prostrate in the dust 
befpre a being, like Domitian. In the midst of 
this degradation, it is however some consolation to 
observe gleams of unquenchable virtue, still pierc- 
ing through the gloom. Wtf rejoice to find 
him sensible, that the advancement of his dignity 
was a call upon him for redoubled industry and 
energy in the prosecution of his work. 

If the introduction to the fourth book compels 
us reluctantly to pass a censure upon our excellent 
instnicter, that of the sixth exhibits him under the 
pressure of such criiel calamities, that the natural 
and pathetic eloquence, with which he laments his 
fate, will yet claim a generous tear from the eye of 
sensibili^. When he began upon his great wwk, 
his condition was blessed with the possession of a 
young and amiable wife ; and of two promising 
sons. The ardor of his spirit had been inflamed 
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by the hope and the prospect, that his owii chil- 
dren would participate in the benefit of his toils ; 
and the fire of his genius blazed with brighter fer- 
vency for being kindled at the torch of parental 
aflfection. But during the progress of his labcx^s, 
and before he had commenced upon the sixth 
book, all his actual enjoyments and all his flatter, 
ang prospects were blasted by the hand of death. 

,^ The shaft flew thrice ; and thrice his peace was slain.'* 

The feelings of a husband and a fether alone can 
conceive the anguish, which inspires his com- 
plaints. They are the agonies of nature, when un- 
supported by the everlasting pillars of christian 
consolation. He breaks out into maledictions up- 
on his own writings, and curses upon his attach- 
ment to literature ; charges heaven with injustice ; 
denies an eternal superintending providence, and 
scorns his own weakness for supporting the bur- 
den of his existence, while his own hand could re- 
lease him from its thraldom. When we compare 
these sentiments with that genuine doctrine of for- 
titude under the miseries of life, which the pre- 
cepts of the christian's faith inculcate, we can- 
not but compassionate the unhappy sufferer; 
while " we feel with redoubled conviction the 
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superiority of that philosophy, which teaches us 
to consider this world, as no more than a course of 
discipline to prqiare for another ; and resignation 
as the only genuine heroism in misfortune. The 
soft overflowings of the father's heart succeed the 
bitterness of his execrations, and the copious enu- 
meration of trivial incidents, to display the opening 
virtues and fond attachments of his child, awakens 
a congenial sense in the reader, and touches the fin- 
est fibres of sympathy. But finally, after paying 
the fill! tribute to sensibility, the energy of Stoic 
virtue recovers her ascendency ; and we admire 
the resolution, with which he struggles against the 
rigor of his fate, and seeks consolation in the bo- 
som of literature* 

In the twelfth and concluding book Quinctil- 
ian discusses a variety of miscellaneous topics, all 
having relation to the oratorical profession. Here 
it is, that he maintains, in a long and elaborate 
chapter, a maxim, much dwelt upon by most of 
the ancient rhetoricians, and which, if properly 
understood and qualified, is undoubtedly true ; but 
which a good intention has led him to assert in 
terms, and to defend by arguments, irreconcila- 
ble to truth and virtue. 
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To fonn the perfect ideal orator^ that model 
of a fair imagination, to the imitation of whick 
every public speaker should constandy aspire, 
liooest}% or virtuous principle, is the first and most 
essential ingredient. None but a good man there- 
fore can ever be such an orator; and incorruptible 
integrity is the most powerful of all the engines of 
persuasion. 

But if by an orator is meant only a man, pos- 
sessed of the talent of .public speaking to such an 
extent, as has ever been witnessed in the expe- 
rience of mankind ; if it be meant, that no man 
can be eloquent without being virtuous, the asser- 
tion is alike contradicted by the general constitu- 
tion of human nature, and by the whole tenor of 
human experience. Bad men may be, many a 
bad man has been eminently gifted with oratory ; 
and the dignity of virtue disdains a recommenda- 
tion of herself at the expense of truth. 

The arguments of Quinctilian, in support of 
his fevorite position, are not all worthy of his cause. 
They do not glow with that open, honest elo- 
quence, which they seem to recommend ; but 
sometimes resemble the quibbling of a pettifogger, 
and sometimes the fraudulent morality of a Jesuit. 
** A bad man," says he, ^* not only by the judg* 
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icent of pfailosophersy but oftentimes even by the 
vulgar, is thought a fooL Now a fool can never 
be an orator/' If this reasoning b only ridicu- 
lous^ that, which follows, is something worse. An 
orator, says he, must be an honest man to enable 
him, whenever it may be necessary for the success 
of his cause, to impose upon the minds of his au- 
ditors falsehood for truth. And then follows a 
philosophical disquisition of the occasions, when 
m hon^t man may lie, for the good of his client. 
Perhaps in this last ailment we may discover the 
real nature, as well ^s the origin of Quinctilian-s 
principle. He insists, that his orator must be an 
honest man. But he allows his honest man to 
equivocate, and lie, and abuse the confidence, ac% 
' quii-ed by honesty, to promote the success of fraud. 
Where the standard of virtue is so low, it can need 
little labor to keep on its level. His principle is 
that of sir Hudibras. 

For if the devil, to serve his turn, ' 

Can tell truth ; why the saints should scorn, 
When it serves theirs, to swear, and lie, 
I think there's little reason why. . 

No ; providence has not thought fit so to consti- 
tute the race of man, as to bind in irrefragable 
chains the virtues of the heart with the faculties of 
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the mind. Nor, could we realize this dream of 
fancy, would it improve the moral government of 
the world. Virtue is an injunction of positive 
dutj) of which heaven has at once made the com- 
mand and the power of fulfilment universal ; leav- 
ing the execution to individual will^ But the dis- 
tribution of intellectual powers is partial, and 
graduated with infinite variety- To be honest is 
the duty and in the power of us alL To be elo- 
quent can only be the privilege of a few. Hard 
indeed would be the condition of men, if honesty 
were to wander in all the eccentricities of genius^ 
or to be a sport to the caprices of fortune. Let 
us then all be honest ; for honesty is wsdom ; is 
pleasantness; is peace. If the indulgence of 
nature and the vigils of your own industry have 
endowed you with the favors of eloquence, re- 
member^ that all your moral duties are multiplied 
in proportion to your powers ; that to whom much 
is given, of him shall much be required. But in 
the course of your pilgrimage through this world 
of trial and of temptation, if you should occasion- 
ally meet with a man, blessed with all the power 
of words, do not too hastily conclude, that his 
moral worth must be of equal preeminence with 
his mental feculties. Reserve the treasure of 
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your confidence for the silent oratory of virtuous 
deeds. 

We have now completed our survey of the char- 
acter and writings of the principal rhetoricians of 
antiquity. It has been extremely superficial ; yet 
has it consumed no inconsiderable portion of our 
time. I shall next ask your attention, in passing 
from the history of the science to the considera- 
tion of the science itself. 



LECTURE Vn. 



CONSTITUKNT BRANCHES OF RHRTORIC. 



IN the S3rsteinatic pursuit of science, one o£ 
the most important points is a steady attention to 
order and arrangement No just survey of any 
complicated whole can be taken, without keeping 
k watchful eye both upon the division and upon 
the combination of its parts. It is the essential 
advantage of scientific over desultory knowledge, 
that it discovers tons the various channels and 
cdnununications between things, which are sepa- 
rated without being severed, and disjoined, but 
not disconnected. In the construetion of the 
human body, die unlearned obser\'er can scarcely 
conceive the possibilit}% that a puncture in the 

heel should stiffen the jaw, or that a blister be- 
21 . 
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tween the shoulders should remove an oppression 
upon the lungs. The anatomist examines the in- 
ternal fabric, and discovers at once the texture and 
the coherence of the parts ; but, to perceive their 
mutual influence and (^>erat]Dn upon one another,^ 
every fibre must be noticed, not only m its posi- 
tive existence, but in its relative situation ; as ther 
cooperating parcel of an cM-ganized body, no less 
than as one distinct, entire, and individual mem- 
ber. 

The lectures, which I have hitherto ^ven, 
from the beginning of the course have been rath- 
er preKminaiy, than didactic They consisted, 
first of a definition and division of the subjects, 
upon which, by the rules of the institution, I am^ 
required to address you. Ne^ft' of a vindication 
of rhetoric and oratory fit)m the objections, which 
are often ui^ed against them ; and lasdy of a 
short historical review of the principal rhetoricians 
of lUicient Greece juid Rome. These were natu- 
rally preparatory to a consideration of the sci- 
ence of rhetoric, upon which we are now about 
to enter; and which, in conformity to the authcHi- 
ty of Cicero and QuinctUian, I shall divide inta 
five constituent parts; invention, dispositicm^ elo- 
cution, memory, and pronunciation, or action.^ 
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A concise and general definiticm of these 
terms is contained in the following passage from 
Cicero. " The parts of rhetoric, as most writers 
have agreed, are inventicHi, disposition, elocution, 
memory, pronunciation. 

^^ Invention is the discovery by thought of those 
things, the truths or verisimilitude of which ren- 
ders the cause probable . roh<AKU ' ; ' ♦- ^ z*'"^' ^' 

^^ Disposition is the orderly arrangement of the 
thjngs invented. 

'^ Elocution is the application <£ pioper words 
md sentences to invention^ 

^^ Memory is the firm percep^on by the 
mind of the things and words^ appUed to inven* 
tion. And 

^^ Pronunciation js the management <tf the voice 
and body, conformably to the dignity of the words 
and things. 

This explanation however is haidly sufficient 
to convey c)ear and precise ideas either of the 
terms themselves, or k^ the motives for distribut- 
ing the whole science among them. 

There is one important observation^ which it 
wiD be necessary for you to bear in mind through 
every part of these lectures, and which is essential, 
for the clear understanding of those terms^ which 
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designate the great cotnpaitments of the rhetoric- 
al science. It is, that in every systematic art 
there arfe certain words, which bear a qiecific 
technical meamug, very different from that, which 
is annexed to ihtm in odinaiy discourse. A 
continual attention to thb remark becomes the 
more necessary, when, as in the instances now 
before us, there are other sciences, in which the 
same terms are used to indicate a very di&rent 
modification of ideas, or when the colloquial or 
vulgar meaning of the word has become preva- 
lent, by a misconception of its technical sense, or 
a considerable deviaticm from it. 

To illustrate thb, trace the word invention to 
its original source, and compare its primary mean* 
ing with the various senses, which it bears in the 
art of poetry, in .mechanics, in ordinaiy conversa- 
tion, and in rhetoric. 

It was originally compounded from the two 
Latin words, in venire, to come in, to enter. By 
the natural progress of all languages from the lite- 
ral to the metaphorical meaning, it came in pro- 
cess of time to signify discoveiy; invenire, to 
find; inventio, finding. Such is the ordinary 
meaning of the words in the Latin language. But, 
in undergoing this transformation of the sense. 
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the verb was at the same time transferred from 
die neutral to the active class. Li its primary 
meaning the comii^ in w^s the action of the 
external object ; and, as aj^lied to thoiight, sup- 
posed the idea active and the mind passive ;. tlie 
thought came into the mind. But, in its trans* 
muted sense, the action was changed from the 
idea to the person ; and invenire, to find, implied 
not the coming erf* the thought into the mind, but 
the going of the mind in search of the thou£^ 
This is the sense, in which rhetorical invention is 
understood. ^ But invention, when applied, as by 
its most .frequent usage it is in ordinary discourse, 
to the mechanic arts, suiqposes still greater activi- 
ty of the mind. It means a higher degree of in- 
genui^ ; a more powerful exetion d intellect 
In the langm^ of Solomon it is in this sense de- 
clared to be the immediate operation of wisdom 
herself. ^^ I, wisdom, dwell with prudence, and 
find out knowledge of witty inventions.''* 

But in the language of poetry invention as- 
pires still liigher, and lays claim not merely to 
the praise of finding, but to the glory of creating- 
Poetical invention disdains the boundaries of 
space and time. She ranges over worlds of her 

* Paov, VIII. 12L 
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own making, and takes little heed of being found 
out by wisdom^ or t>f dwelling with pradence# 
Her powers are delineated in that exquisite pas- 
sage of Shakspeare, which you have all heard a 
thousand times, but which no repetition can make 
uninteresting. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Poth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things Unknown, the poet's pf p 
Turns them to shape^ and gives to airy notlung 
A local habitation and 9, name* 

' ^ This is poetical invention, described with 

more than poetical truth. For observe, gende- 

/ men, that in bodying forth the forms of thmgs un^ 

w / known, in giving to airy nothing what it cannot 

have, the poet's eye must be rolling in a fine 

frenzy ; his mind must be released from all the 

restraints of truth and reason, and his imagination 

emancipated from all the laws of real and even of 

.probable nature. But fit>m this rhetorical inven-' 

t^on diifers in her most essential characteristics. 

Truth, or at least the resemblance of truth, as you 

will perceive by the definition I have quoted from 
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Cicero, is her most indispensable feature. Not 
that in the practice of orators she has always been 
thus rigorously confined ; for, among the choicest 
darlings of eloquence, both ancient and modem, 
it would not be difficult to quote examples, in 
which they appear to have mistaken poetical for 
rhetorical invention, and to have measured the 
extent of their faculties by the wideness of their' 
departure from truth. But this is no part of the 
science of rhetoric. Her end b persuasion ; and 
her most irresistible instrument is truth. Poet- 
ical invention is the queen of love ; arrayed in 
the magic cestus, and escorted by the graces ; 
mingling in every gesture dissolute want(Mmess 
with enchanting attraction, and blending in every 
glance fascination and falsehood. Rhetorical in- 
vention b Minerva, issuing in celestial panoply 
from the head of Jupiter ; beneficent as the morn- 
ing beam, but chaste as the flake of falling snow ; 
with the glow of beauty enkindling ardor ; but 
with the msijesty of deportment commanding ven- 
eration. Rhetorical invention however has this in 
common with the invention of poetry, that it b 
the most powerful test, both of the speaker's ge- 
nius and of hb learning. Though confined with- 
in the regions of truth or of verisimilitude, the 
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range of invention is yet coextensive with the ora- 
tor's powers. It consists in the faculty of finding 
whatsoever is proper to be said, and adapted to 
the purpose of his discourse ; of sdectbg firom 
the whole mass of ideas, conceived or stored in ' 
his mind, those, which can most e&ctually pro* 
mote the object of his speech ; of gathering from 
the whole domain of real or aiq>arent truth their 
inexhaustible subsidies, to secure the triumph of 
persuauon. 

Di^)outiDn is the order, or method* in which 
die thou^ts of the speaker should be arranged. 
As invention is the standard, by which to mea»> * 
ure hb genius and learning, disposition is more 
especisffly <he trial of Im skill. The thoughts in 
the mind of an orator upon any subject, requiring 
copious elucidation, arise at first in a stale, resem- 
bling that of chaos ; a mingled mass of elemental 
matter without tofcm and v<nd. Disposition is 
the art of selecting, dbpoaing, and combining them 
in such order and succession, as shall make them 
most subservient to his design. This faculty, 
though not of so high an order as invention, is 
equally important, and mucli more uncommon. 
* You shall find hundreds of persons able to pro- 
duce a crowd of goodr ideas upoa^any subject^ for 
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one, that can marshall them to the best advantage. 
Disposxtion is to ^ orator whatv tactics^ or the 
discipline of armies is to the militajy art. And 
as the balance of victory has ahnost alwsiys been 
turned by die superiority of tactics and of discir 
pline, so the great eflS^ts of eloquence are always 
produced by the excellency of diqioaition. There 
is no part ofthescience, in which the consummate 
orator will be so decidedly marked out^ as by the 
perfection of hb disposition. It will deserve 
your particular meditation ; for its principles are 
q>plic^e to almost every species of liDenuy com- 
position ; and are by no means confined exclusive- 
ly to oratory. It is that dq[iartment in die art of 
writings in which a yom^ wri(er most sensibly 
feels hb weakness ; and I venture a conjecture, 
that it is a difficulty, to which many of you, my 
young friends, are no strainers. When called to 
write upon any tq)ic, assigned you^ I prcamie 
you have dien been much more at a loss how to 
ccKnbine and arrange your thoughts, than for the 
thoughts themselves ; and often wanted more the 
di^osbg hand of art, than die genial fertiliQr of 
nature. Elocution, says the definitioQ of Cicero, 
*^ is the application of proper wwds and sentences 

to inventicHi." And here idso you will perceive 
22 . 
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Ihe necesa^ of distiogoishing die HieMing; oi the 
term fpm its otdiaaiy acGeptadoo, as aow gene^- 
s^- UBdersMxL f^oeutiont in die cuslomaiy 
modem sense, means die aet of ^leaking; diede- 
fivery. The rtry diiog, whidi, in die division I 
have liere made of i^ieiy^^ is called pFonuncia- 
don, <»* acdoD^ In diis sense it is used by Kieri- 
dan and WaUeer, die best modem English writers 
and teachers upon the subject. In diis sense it 
so gener^y prevails, dmt I presume many of you 
are not aware, dial among all the ancient rhetori- 
cians it means a thing entirely diflferent It 
means what we now call style, or dicdon ; Ae 
wqiding of the discourse. I intreat you to maik 
and remember diis disdncdon, without whichever 
ly dsing, wl»cb I shidl hcseafter aajr to you upon 
elocution, wiU appear absurd or unintdligible* 
The elocution, of wfaicfa I AaH speak to you, be* 
kmgs not to die delivery, but to die compoadon 
of the discourse. It is the act, not of die voice, 
but of die pm. Itisdiedodiingof thedioogfats 
widi language; and applies to all written composi- 
tions* Sothattheelocudon may be geod<H'bad, 
of a <UscourK, which never was spoken, as much 
as of one, that was. Now the other sei»e of the 
word, which makes elocution to constft in speak* 
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mg^ b ao much more fmoSkr to y^u^ diat I hiHre 
houtafeedt whether I ou^^ m these lectures to tt«e 
tlie word in the mcmit sense. But, as those of 
you, lo wfaooi the scienee has a peculiar interest, 
wfll natursHy recur to the ancient ficNintains; a$ you 
nenr can understand Cicero and Quinctilian 
without first knowing, that they always annex to 
the word this signification ; and as the rules of this 
institution prescribe the condderatioil of tl^ sub-, 
jeet under that meaning; I have thotight best nM 
to discard it, but to explain to you so expficMy 
the sense, in which I am to employ the expres- 
sion, that you may be in no hazard of mistaking 
it for any odier. Elocution then is Ihe act of 
oomBiitdng your discourse to writing. 

Memory is the firm possesion and reai^ 
command in the mind of the thoughts, arrange^ 
immt^and words, into which Ae discourse has 
been reduced. 

Ptonunciation is Ae delivery of the discourse 
by speech, it is also called action; and, as I have 
sketuAy observed, is the same thing, which, in or- 
^mry acoeptation, and by the modem En^lsh 
ORttorical writers, is caHed elocution. But botii 
diese words, pronunciation and action, funush 
fresh instances of the utility you will derive fnm 
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fixing in your minds, wkfa pUlosophical piecisicn, 
tlie ineanii^ erf* these important terms, which limit 
the great divisions of die sdenoe. Pronunciation 
fir instance you would pfobaUy suppose to indi- 
cate <mly the utterance of a single word. Action 
you would ima^ne could only be expresuve of 
the speaker's gestures. Yet this is not the sense, 
in which either of these words is to be understood 
in their sq[^lication here. Here, and among alt 
the ancient rhetoricians and orators, pronunciation 
and action are used indiscriminately to signify 
that^ which consists of their combination ; that is, 
dcliveiy. 

You will now be able to understand the real 
fi>rce of an anecdote, which has often been related 
of Demosthenes, and which a misconception of the 
meaning of one of those words has often occasicm- 
ed to be erroneously apprehended* It is said, 
that, upon being once asked what was the first 
qualification of an orator ; he answered action. 
What was the second ; action. What was the 
tiiird ; still action. How many blundering com^ 
ments, and how many sagacious misapplications 
have been made upon this stoiy, on the supposi* 
ticHi, that Demosthenes, by action, merely m^9nt 
gesture ; bodily motion \ How many a sesii-pe- 
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dant^ knowii^ just enough to be self-sufficient, 
haSy in llie plenitude of his wisdom, discovered 
bgr tfab anecdote, that Demosdienes and the Athe- 
nians knew litde or nothing of real eloquence ! 
How many a petty babbler, engrafting upon a 
kinder veneratian of the Grecian orator the same 
miaoonstruction of his words, has made it an ard* 
cle of Us creed, that eloquence consists in gestic 
ulation ; and, adapting his conduct to his belief, 
practised the antic postures of an harlequin, and 
&ncied himself a Demosthenes! I have known 
even eloquent scholars and accomplished speakers 
perplexed to account for this opinion of the great- 
^st of orators, and questioni];ig tlie truth of the 
stoiy, merdy from the same inaccurate idea of hb 
meaning* His meaning was, that the first, the 
second) and the third thing, to which a public 
speaker should attend, is his delivery ; and al* 
thou^ firom a varie^ of circumstances the relative 
importance of this article was greater in that age, 
than in ours ; yet even now those, who liave wit* 
ne^sed in i^ full extent the di&rence of effect 
upon an auditoiy between a good and a bad deliv- 
ery, will be at no loss to account for the opinion 
of Demosthenes, and see no cause to question his 
judgment. 
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Such then are the piimaiy divwoiiSy under 
which I am to treat of the science of ihetxxie ; 
and the ordo-, in which I have mentioned them, 
is tfaat^ pointed out by the natural succession ci 
dungs, in their application to the art of oratcuy . 
Fqr suppose yourself called upon to speak in pub- 
he upon some formal occasion^ be it what it may; 
your first concern will be, what you are to say ; 
what the reflections of your mind can sugge^ to 
you, suitable to your subject. This first concep- 
- tion of the thoughts will exercii^ yotkr invention* 
InventiGn th^^ore b the first ch£4>ter in the book 
of rhetoric. Your next step wffl be to arrange the 
thoughts, which your invention has supplied ; and 
this will be disposition. Then you will success* 
hrdy put into language, commit to memory, and 
pronounce, your discouse, which, it were super- 
fluous to say, must be done in some order, by Ae 
means of elocution, memory, and pronunciaticm ; 
and thus this division comprehends every thing, 
that can be included in the composition and deliv- 
ery of an oratorical speech. But divisions like 
these are always in some dort art)itr^. Rigor- 
ously speaking, memory and pronunciation might 
with more propriety be considered, as subdivisions 
of elocution, than as constituting separate heads* 
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An oratorical discourse may be written without 
bdng spoken ; in which case pronunciatien would 
not be induded in the work« It may be spdken 
without being written ; for it may be extempora* 
neous, or it may be read ; the first of which is 
very c(xnmon in legislative debates, and on ju- 
dicial trials; and the last for the delivery of ser- 
mons and of lectures. Invention, disposition, and 
docutaon, therefore are essential and indispensable 
to every oratorieal performance, Memoiy and 
pronunciation are api^icaUe onfy to some. The 
diviskms of Aristotle then, who admits only in- 
vention^ elocution, and disposition, are more con- 
formable to the true principles of analysis, than 
those of Cicero and Quinctilian ; nor is it proba- 
Ue, that any deviation from it would have been 
made, but for that petty ambition of the minor 
rhetoricians to distinguish themselves, each by 
some novelty of his own ; an ambition, which sac- 
rifices science to selfishness, and multiplies the 
difficuWes of the student, to gratify the vanity of 
die author. 

To show you how exact the arrangement of 
Aristotie b, you voll find on opening the bible, 
that it corresponds precisely with die process of 
die Creator in making the workU '' In the begin- 
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ning God created die heaven and die eaith ; and 
die eaith was widiout form and void.'' I&voi- 

ti(MU 

'' And God said, let there be Ught.'' Elo- 
cution. 

" And God divided die light firom die dark- 
ness; and God called the light day, andthedaik- 
ness he called night." Disposition* 

Thus in the creation of thcf universe the 
same identical process is indicated, wludi Aris- 
tode prescribes for the composition of a dis- 
course. The power of positive creation bdoi^s in- 
deed exclusively to the supreme Creator ; where 
he creates, man can only find. But he is the foun« 
tain of all intelligence ; and the highest excellence 
of understanding consists in the imitation, as &r as 
the imperfection of human powers will permit, of 
his general, unvarying laws. The analytical divis- 
ions of AristoUe in this, as in all other instances, 
were formed on a profound investigation of the 
laws of nature ; but as the later rhetoricians have 
converted memory and pronunciation into prima- 
ry iH-anches of the science, and as at all events they 
must be discussed with all the attention, which 
their importance requires, I have included them 
among the principal divisions of the subject, and 
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stall treat of them separately from the others, and 
combined with them to complete the system* 

Inventi<xi then is the discovery, by thought, 
of the thii^ best adapted to obtain the pmpose of 
the speaker ; and one of the objects of the rhetori- 
cian is to indicate to the practical orator the means 
of sharpening this faculty, and of &cilitating its 
exercise. To tliis end Aristotle appears to have 
been the first inventor of the principal subdivision 
under this article ; and the test of his distinction 
was drawn firom the nature of the purposes, to 
which the oratorical discourses of that age were 
applied. He considered, that all public speaking 
had an object of reference either to past, present, or 
future time ; and with a view to something to be 
done or omitted. That all such questions must 
necessarily be subjects of deliberation ; and he ac- 
cordingly called them deliberative discourses. 
That those, which referred to time past, consisted 
of controversies in the courts of law, respectii^ 
rights previously exbting, or wrongs previously 
committed. This kind of public speaking he 
therefore denominated judicial eloquence. That 
the third division consisted of all such speeches, 
as, having no reference either to deliberation for'thc 

future, or to adjudication upon the past, were en- 
23 
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grossed by the presatmooieiit; and were usual- 
ly adapted more to exhibition^ than to bu»oess ; 
rather to show, than to action. These therefive 
be called bya term indicative of show, and which, 
as translated by the Latin rhetorical writers and 
their successors, are catted demraistratiTe oratioiis* 
This diviuon has been universally adopted until 
very modem times; and is eveii prescribed in die 
rules and statutes of the Boy Iston professorship, as 
still toJbe recognized in this course of public lee* 
tures. Nor was ttus regulation injudicious. For, 
although the ancient classification in this case does 
not include all die modes of speaking, usual in 
modem times; yet it is of material importance, 
diat you should know what that ancient classifica- 
tion was. It is essential to the understanding not 
only of all the ancient systems of rhetoric, but of 
many of the most celebrated orations*^ The rules, 
derived Srotn these distributions, direct the special 
character, whidi marks all the diversities of Cice- 
ro's eloquence; and one of the first questions, 
which the profound student of hb orations should 
ascertain, is, to which of the th];ee kinds, the de- 
liberative, the demonstrative, or the judicial orato- 
17, each of the orations belongs. 
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The modern arrangement, adopted by the 
French rhetoricians, and after them by Blair, is in- 
to the eloquence of the pulpit, of popular assem- 
blies, and gf the bar. And this I suppose to be 
die divi^on, with which you are most familiarly 
acquainted. There b one great advantage in it, 
arising from the circumstance, that two of the three 
departments are 'identically the same with those, 
established by the ancients; the eloquence of popu- 
lar assemUies being but another word for delibera- 
tive, and the eloquence of the bar, for judicial ora- 
tory. The third modem division substitutes the , 
eloquence of the pulpit, which to the ancients was 
altogether unknown, instead of their demonstrative 
oratory ; but, in excluding this latter denomination 
altogether, they have left a numerous and in our 
country an important class of public discourses 
entirely destitute of a name. In the British domin- 
ions perhaps there may have been a propriety in, 
omitting this kind of discourses, because they are 
not much in use among them. But we have re- 
sumed in these United States that particular style 
of speaking, which was so customary among the 
Greeks and Romans, but wMch in the island of 
Great Britain seems to be almost entirely unpmc- 
tised. On the anniversary of oyr independence 
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eveiy ci^ and almost every village of tliis Union 
resounds with fonnal discourses, strictly belonging 
to the demonstrative class of the ancients. There 
are many other occasions public and private, upoa 
which we are accustomed to assemble in churches, 
and hear orations of the demonstrative kind. 
Many of the performances at all our public com- 
mencements are of the same description. Fune- 
ral orations, as distinct from funeral sermons, are 
v^ common among us ; and in general the pub* 
lie taste for this species of public oratory is a dis* 
tinguishing feature in our charjicter. Yet the stu- 
dents, who collect their rules of rhetoric only 
from Blmr, have no knowledge of the critical prin- 
ciples, upon which demonstrative orations ought 
to be composed. The prc^per style of eloquence, 
adapted to them, is therefore little imderstoqd, 
and, as £ir as my experience has observed, less 
practised. The great purposes of public benefit, 
to which these orations might and ought to be ap- 
plied, that of stimulating genius, patriotism, and 
beneficence, by honorable ^eulogy ; and that of 
teaching useful lessons of national virtue, by the 
honest artifices of eloquence, seldom discover 
themselves in those discourses,, however deeply 
they may be impressed upon the speaker's mind. 
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We must therefore reinstate demonstrative oratory 
in the place, fiom irhich Doctor Blair has degrad- 
. edit; and f(»- the eloquence of the pulpit must as- 
sign a separate and very distinguished place by 
Itself. 

There is also another mode of public speaking, 
which has arisen fix>m modern usages and man- 
ners, of which nothing could be said in the ancient 
rhetoricians, and which has been generally over- 
looked by the modems. It may be termed the 
eloquence of the bench ; and consists in the charg- 
es of magistrates to grand-juries, their addresses 
to petit-jurors, on summing up causes, and the 
assignment of reasons, which they often give for 
.their decisions. It may be deemed perhaps only 
one modification of judicial eloquence, but its prop- 
er principles are altogether different from those, oh 
which the oratory of the bar is founded ; and, like 
that of the sacred desk, partake of all the ancient 
kinds, the deliberative, the judicial, and the de- 
monstrative. 

In adheremg therefore to these ancient distinc- 
tions, we are in no danger of wasting our hours up- 
on the acqui»tion of any useless knowledge. Eve- 
ry one of the three ancient kinds of public speaking 
is in frequent and common use among us ; and 
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every precept, wliich ever could be useful in the 
exercise of oratory, remains useful in its utmost 
extent here. The eloquence of the divine and of 
the magistrate partakes of them all ; and occasion- 
ally requires the ailments, appropriated to each <^ 
them separately. It has also suggested some ad- 
ditional principles, which we shall consider at the 
proper time. I shall now conclude with remind* 
ing you, that in this lecture you have the oudine 
of all, that the whole course will comprize. That 
under the successive articles of invention, disposi- 
tion, elocution, memory, and pronunciatipn, what- 
ever 1 have to say upon the science of rhetoric vnll 
be included ; and that the primary division of cm*- 
atory, drawn from the different ultimate purposes 
of the speaker, is into discourses demonstrative, 
deliberative, judicial, and religious. 



LECTURE VIIL 



STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY. 



IN my last lecture I informed you, that the 
whde acience of rhetoric nvas divided into five 
constituent parts ; invention, dispositi<Hi, elocution, 
memory, and pronunciation or action. All wfiich 
terms I endeavoured to explain in such a manner, 
that your ideas of their import might be clear and 
precise. Proceeding then to the consideration of 
the facilities, which it is the object of the science 
to furnish the orator's invention, I indicated the 
three great classes, into which all <xatorical per- 
fornumces were divided by the ancient rhetori- 
cians^ and by them denominated the demonstrative, 
the deliberative, and the judicial. It wiU now be 
pn^r to say something more, with a view to ex- 
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hibit the reasons for this division. In undertak- 
ing to reduce the most important principles of 
eloquence to a system of rules, it was obvious 
that there were certain points, tlie observance of 
which applied equally to every occasion, upon 
which a man should speak in public ; and certain 
others, which could operate <Mily when the object 
of the speaker was directed to some specific pur^- 
pose. The scenes, upon which orators were ac**^ 
customed to exercise their talents, were difierent. 
In the popular assemblies, general or particular, 
the subjects discussed were concerning laws to be 
enacted, taxes to be levied, distributions of the 
public force and revenue to be made, accounts to 
be settled, and all other things of a similar nature. 
Deliberation upon somediing to be done was the 
common character of all such meetings ; and the 
whole drift of the orator in such debates must be 
to persuade his heaorers, that the measui^ in ques- 
tion b usefiil, or the contrary. Before Ae 
public tribunals, where the litigation of conflict, 
ing rights was conducted, the question must ne- 
cessarily concern some action past ; and the com- 
mon standard, to which the orator must exert 
himself to bring the cause, which he supported, 
was justice. Butoratipns, written before-hand, 
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for delivery on some public sdemnity, wfaedier in 
honor of individuals, of communities^ or of events^ 
neither having nor intended to have any direct 
bearing upon the will of other men ; neither des^ 
tined to influence deliberation of the future, nor de«- 
cision upon the past ; the luxury, not the necessi- 
ty of social intercourse) the pride^ pomp^ and cir^ 
cumstance, not the broils and battle of oratoric- 
al warfiu^; these, irom their showy character, 
were caUed demonstrative discourses; andhonqir 
was the subject of their stoiy. It will be obvious 
to you that, in regard to the character of the 
composition, arrangement, and deliveiy, there 
must be a great difference in the s^le and manner, 
suited to these several theatres of eloquence. That 
the same mode of proceeding, which would be 
proper for an anniversary oration, would be ridicu* 
lous upon an argument at the bar ; and that nei- 
ther would befit a debate upon the passage of a 
law in the legislature. There are some of you, 
who, in the course oia very few years, may be call- 
ed to exhibit your talents on each oi these di&r- 
ent stages ; and you will then be fully sensible of 
the advantage there is in forming, during the pro- 
cess of early education, a distinct idea of the style 

of eloquence, adapted to each* 
24 
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A l^iisbtuie then ddHDerates whedier a law 
lAatt be psat ; a court of justke decides whether 
a witmg, public or private^ has been ccMnmitted i 
and a holiday audnice is delighted oc wearied, io^ 
steuGted or disgusted. I shall in fixture treat of 
tbe arguments^ peculiaiiy prpper for each of these 
oecaaonsy separalady; but I am first to notice 
essential pordculars, belonging to them alL 

The first and most important of these is what 
&e ancient rhetoricians term the ^ate of the con- 
tffxversx* The passageain the treatises of Cioem 
9SDd Quinctittany relating to this subject, am some 
of the most tisdiotts and unprofitable parts of their 
wo(ks,,becMiae they have continual reference tp 
the institutions and forms, ofprooeeding, prevalent 
in their times; w^icfa were very di^rent fipm 
tho6e» to which we are accustomed. Sooieof the 
translators, and even some editors of Quinctilian, 
wkh a fineedoin highly to be censured, have 
struck out almost the whole of lus chapter m this 
article. Yet a fuU and dear understanding of it» 
properly ^^ied to the usages and msnners ^ our 
own times, is one of tjbe most important points in 
the whole science. 

The state of a cwtroversy, or, as it is oftm- 
times denominated, the state of the cau^e, aad yet 
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more frequently by the sbgle urofd, tbe state, has 
probably suggested to your minds either a con* 
fiised and indistinot idea, or an idea very dilfer- 
ent from that, which it importsw When I speak 
of the state of a controversy, you would naturally 
(k)nclude, that there must be a controversy or dis- 
puted point to be setded, and that its state mewit 
its ^tuation in point of time ; incticatbg the pro- 
gress, made by the parties, and discovering the 
ground still to be gone over* Such, in the ordi- 
nary signification of the words, would be the idea, 
which the state of the ccmtroversy would convey. 
The state of the controversy among rhetoricians 
means quite another thing. It is the quod ent 
demonstrandum of ^ mathematicians. It is the 
mark, at which all the speaker's discourse aims; 
the focus, towards which all the rays of his elo- 
quence should converge ; and of course varies 
according to the nature and subject of die speech. 
In every public oration the speaker ov^t to have 
some specific point, to which, as to the goal of his 
career, all his discourse should be dkected. In 
legislative or deliberative assemUies this is now 
usually called the question. In the courts of 
common law it is known by the name of the is- 
sue. In polemical writmgs it is sometimes called 
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die point In demonstrative discourses it is dilat- 
ed into the general name of the subject ; and in 
the pulpit the proper state is always contained in 
the preacher's text. It belongs therefore to eveiy 
class of public speaking, and is not confined to ju- 
dicial or deliberative oratory, where alone you 
would at first blush suppose the tqrm cooitroversy 
could properly be applied. It is indeed probable, 
that it first originated in judicial contests, where it 
always remained of most frequent use. To the 
other classes it was transfisrred by analogy. Who<> 
ever speaks in public must have something to 
prove or to illustrate. Whatever the occidon or the 
subject may be, the purpose of the orator must be 
to convince, or to move. Every speech is thus 
supposed to be founded upon some controversy, 
actual or implied. Conviction is the great pur- 
pose of eloquence, and this necessarily presuppos* 
es some resistance of feeling or of intellect, upon 
which conviction is to operate. 

I told you that the state of the controversy was 
one of the most important points of consideration 
in the whole science of rhetoric. As I have ex- 
plained it to you in its broadest acceptation, it is to 
the orator what the polar star is to the mariner. 
It is the end, to which every vwrd he utters ought 
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directly or indirectly to be aimed ; and the whole 
art of speech consists in the perfect understanding 
of this end, and the just adaptation of means to ef- 
< feet its accomplishment. This may perhaps appear 
to you to be so obvious and so trivial a truth, as to 
require no illustration. And yet you will find 
throughout your lives, in the courts of law, in the 
legislature, in the pulpit, nothing is so common, 
as to see it forgotten. Our laws have found it ne- 
cessary to provide, that in town-meetings nothing 
shall be acted upon by the inhabitants, unless the 
subject, or state of the controversy, has been in- 
serted in the warrant, which calla them together. 
In all our legislative bodies rules of order are es^ 
tabliahed for the purpose of confining the speak- 
ers to the subject before them ; and certain forms 
even of phraseology are adopted, into which every 
question must be reduced. Yet even this is not 
sufficient to restrain the wandering propensities q{ 
debate. There is a formal rule in the British 
house of commons, that '^ no member shall speak 
impertinently, or beside the question," A rule, 
which I believe none of the legislative assemblies 
in our country has thought proper to adopt ; and 
whoever has been present at a debate in the parlia- 
m^t of Great Britain has perceived at lea3t with 
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as Strong demonstration the inefficacy, as the ne- 
cessity of such a regulation. Li the courts of law 
so essential and so difficult is it to bring parties or 
their counsel to a point in litigation, that no cause 
can be ^ven to a jury, or come to the ju^es for 
decision, by the practice of the common law, until 
the written pleadings have brought die case to an 
lAue, and until that issue has been joined. Now 
this issue, in judicial trials, as I have already ob- 
served to you, is what the ancient lawyers and rhet- 
oricians denominated the state of the controversy. 
But so loose and so various are the acceptations, 
in which terms of science are often received in 
their pq)ular usage, that I find it necessary to ex- 
plain to you the real meaning even of (hese two 
words, issue and pleadings ; one of which is liable 
to be misunderstood by a very vulgar, though not 
uncommon misai^lication; and the other, because 
in common discourse it is used to signify a diier* 
ent idea. I have heard a divine in the pulpit sfry, 
tlmt we might join issue in such or such a remark 
of some celebrated writer ; meaning that we might 
assent to the remark, and agree with tiie writer. 
But to join issue does not mean to agree ; it means 
precisely the contrary. To join issue with a writ- 
er is direcdy to deny what* he affirms, or affirm 
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what he denies, and to put the question upon trkL 
A divine therefore should be cautious not only 
how, but upon what he joins issue ; lest he should 
find himself unawares denying exactly what he 
VHtends to affirm, or affinning what he means to 
deny. 

The case is different with pleas and pleadings. 
By these words almost every person, excepting 
professional lawyers, understands the speeches of 
^ counsel to a judge or a jury ; and you famil- 
larily Bsy^ I heard such a lawyer plead suoh a cause, 
and he spoke well or ill ; he made agood or a bad 
plea* The expressions in this sense are not incor- 
rect, because the universalis of their usage has 
forced them into lawfol currency* But to a mem* 
ber of the bar pleas and pleadings mean the part 
of alaw<-suit, vrbkh is written; not that, which is 
spdcen. They mean the aSegations and counter 
aflegationsof the parties to a suit; the chai^ and 
liie answer; the reply and tejoinder ; the conflict 
of oppofiingasserticMis, which must all be in writ- 
]ag,4md by tiie means of which the parties must 
come to some specific point of fiict, or of law, af^ 
firmed on one side, and denied on the other, before 
the cause can be tried, or the lawyers argue the 
issue. The pleadings must all be finished, before 
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the speeches of the lawyers commence. So you 
see pleading in the popular sense never begins, un- 

« til pleading in the professional sense is over. A 

very material distinction! For although there may 
be instances in the courts, where even the lawyers' 
speeches do litde more than end where they be- 
gan ; yet the generality of suitors, as well as wit- 

' nesses, would not be vexy willmg to hear them be^* 

gin where they end. 

The pleadings are the provision^ made by the 
common law to bring litigating parties to an issue^ 
or a state of the controversy. And so anxious 
has the law been to obtain this desimUe object^ 
that a perfect knowledge of the doctrine of pleas 
and pleadings is equivalent to a knowledge of the 
whole science. Pleas and pleadings are the log- 
ic of the law, as the speeches of lawyers are its 
. rhetoric ; and yet, notwithstanding all these pains, 
diose, who have been habituated to attend the trial 
of causes, know full well how much time is wasted, 
of judges and jurors, of suitors and witnesses; 
how much weariness is inflicted upon them, and 
to how much delay the public justice of a nation 
is subjected from the fin^tfulness of lawyere to 
observe the state of the controversy. 
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In demonstrative orations and discourses from 
tbe pulpit the orator is controled only by his own 
judgment Here is no formal controvert, as in 
the other scenes of public speaking. The state^ 
in this department of oratory, is but another word 
tor the subject Take up then any collection of 
orations, delivered on public occasions, and ex- 
amine them barely upon these two questions, 
what b the subject ; and what is the bearing 
of the discourse upon it ; and you will soon 
discover, that the state of the controversy is a part 
irf'dbetoric, of which demonstrative cn^tors are as 
ignorant, or as heedless, as those of the senate or 
the bar. The same observation does not apply 
with so much force to the sermons, which we are 
accustomed to hear fix)m die desk, and occasion- 
ally to read in print In this, as in every other 
respect, the modem eloquence of die pulpit ap* 
proaches nearer to the excellence of antiquity, than 
that, which is heard in either of the fields of orato- 
ry, which are common both to ancient and mod- 
cm times. The practice of delivering written 
discourses, and the frequency, widi which every 
clergyman is required to perform this service, 
have naturally produced in that profession a clear* 

er perception, and a stronger impression of the 
25 
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Utility of methodical arrangement, and of adher- 
ence to tjie 'dub ject, than can ever be acquired by 
the practice of occasional and extempcxianeous 
speaking. The connexion between the sermon 
and its text is generally better preserved, than that 
of any other class of discourses, v^ith their state of 
controversy ; yet even in the compositions of the 
divine, his method is often more formal than sub- 
stantial, and as <tften marked by the breach, as by 
the observance. 

Upon this subject however, as well as upon 
tlie topics, which are vexy intimately connected 
with it, the subtlety of the ancient rhetoricians 
was ever on the rack to analyze and classify all 
the kinds of states, which could possibly be devis- 
ed. Quinctilian devotes a very long chapter to 
the discussion-dT tl^ article. According to his 
usual custom he recapitulates the opinions of pre- 
ceding rhetoricians, and concludes with giving his 
own. He apologizes for having changed this 
opinion since the time, when he had taught rhet- 
oric professionally, and his ideas on the subject 
still appear to be indistinct or confused. He does 
not very clearly distinguish between the state of 
the controversy, as applied generally to every kmd 
of public discourse, and the state of the controver- 
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sy, as confined to the puctke of the bar. Nor 
does he seem to have settled to his own satis&c- 
tion, or to diat of his reader very precisely, in 
what particular sts^ of judicial controversy the 
state is to be found. The difficulties of ascertain- 
bg the true state are indeed in all practical orato- 
ry much greater, than a slight consideration would 
ima^e. They arise principally from three 
sources, which in die language of the science are 
called co-ordinate, subordinate, and contingent 
states. 

1, Co-ordinate states occur, when there are 
more questions than one, which, separately taken, 
and independent of all the rest, involve all the 
merits of the case. Such as the several charges of 
Cicero against Verres. Such are the impeach- 
ments of modem times, both in England and in 
our own coimtry. Every article contains a co- 
ordinate state with all the rest ; and they may be 
met with distinct and separate answers to each 
chai^, or by one general answer to all. 

Co-ordinate states are most frequent in tlie 
practice of the bar. They seldom occur in delib- 
erative assemblies ; though sometimes they may 
arise upon different sections of one law. In the 
pulpit also they are rare ; the subject being at the 
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pi^eacher's dection, and unity being generally a 
point, whidi he is ambitious to observe. Yet a 
sermcm may occasionally consist of co-ordinate 
states. Suppose, for CKample, you were to take 
for illustration the following text ; " he that jus- 
tifieth the wicked,' and he that condenineth the 
just, even they both are ab<»nination to the LowL*' 
You wouki have two co-ordinate states, under cmc 
of which you would enlarge upon the guilt of con- 
demning the just, and under the odier upon th^of 
justifying the wicked. 

2. Subordinate states are questiwis distinct 
from the principal point ; coatrovertibk in them, 
selves, and more or less important to its decision. 
They are commcm to every mode of public speak- 
ing. Take, for instance, that veiy common theme 
of a sermon; *«and now abideth feidi, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest of these is 
charity." The comparative excellence of feith, 
hope, and charity, are the subordinate states. The 
transcendent excellence ot chaiity is tfie main 
state; and the preacher's drift is to display, not 
only the positive beauties of this admirable virtue, 
but its relative merits, by comparison .with the 
two next highest graces of Christianity. 
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In ddiberative eb^ence you will find a re« 
markable irbtaiice of suborduiate states, skilfully 
adapted to the main state, in Burke's speech^ on 
his proposal for ooociliatioD between Great Britain 
and her then American colonies* His mam state 
was the necessity of conciliation. Why ? Be- 
cause America could not be subdued by force. 
This is a subordinate state. But the proof of his 
main position depended entirely upon its demon- 
stration ; and it was a truth so unwelcome to his 
audience, that it was incumbent upon him to place 
every part of his ailment beyond the power of a 
cavil. The d<^th and extent of research, the ada- 
mantine logic, and the splendor of oratory, with 
which he performs this task, has in my own opin- 
ion no parallel in the records of modem delib- 
erative eloquence. It was for wise' and beneficent 
purposes, that providence suffered this admirable 
qpeech to &il of conviction upon the sordid and 
venal souls, to whom it was delivered. As a 
piece of eloquence, it has never been appreciated 
athalf its value. 

3. Incidental states are questions, arising oc- 
casionally, and more or less connected with the 
main question, without being essential to it. They 
are common to every species of oratorj^ though 
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of rarer use in the desk, where they generally par- 
take of the nature of digressions. But in 1^^- 
tive assemtdies every proposition for an amend- 
ment, offered to a bill upon its passage ; and at 
the bar every occasional motion for the postpone- 
ment of a trial, the admission of a witness, the dis- 
qualification of a juror, or the Uke, introduces an 
incidental question, having some relation to the 
m^n state of the controversy. 

These are some of the causes, whence it so of- 
ten happens, that public speakers deviate from 
their proper subject ; and from these you will at 
once perceive the difficulty and the necesaty of 
eager attention to the state of the controversy. I 
shall not trouble you with the metaphysical refine- 
ments of the ancient rhetoricians, and their inex- 
haustible multiplication of states. It will suffice 
to say, that Cicero and Quinctilian reduce them' to 
three ; which they call the states of conjecture, of 
definition, and of quality ; equivalent, as they are 
explained by Cicero, to the questions, whether 
a thing is ; what it is ; and how it is ; to 
which Aristotle and some modem writers have 
added a state of quantity, or whether the thing be 
more or less. For example, the state of conjec- 
ture is what, in our modem courts of justice, is 
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termed an issue of &ct. All trials hj jury there- 
fore are upon questions with the state of conjee- 
tore. The reason given for thus calling it is, 
that, being a question of fact, asserted by one par- 
ty and denied by the other, the decision depends 
upon the conjecture of the judge. If this conjec- 
tural etymology be correct, it implies no very flat« 
tering compliment to the ancient practice of the 
law; since it insinuates, that, after all the labors of 
the learned c6unsel, the judge is left to decide the 
question by mere conjecture or guess. One 
would suspect, that the rhetorician, who first gave 
the name, meant more than meets the ear, and 
sheathed a sarcasm in a definition. Quinctilian 
tells us indeed, that " conjecture is a certain direc- 
tion of reason towards truth ; whence interpreters 
of dreams and omens were called conjectors." But 
conjecture, if a. certain, is by no means a sure di- 
rection of reason towards tiiith. Its essence on 
the contrary is uncertainty. The illustration, 
which assimilates the decision of a question of 
fact to the interpretation of dreams and omens, 
was doubtless very seriously adduced by Quinc- 
tilian ; but how far it helps the matter I leave for 
your judgments to determine; only adding my 
most earnest recommendation to every one of you. 
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who may hereafter have occai^on to address a juiy 
of your country, that you would entertain a nobler 
idea of your profession ami of its duties, than to 
leave the cause to be determmed upon a state of 
conjecture, or by the interpretation of a dream. 

The states of definition, of quality, and quanti- 
t|r, are ail included under the denomination of is- 
fflies in law in our modem courts of justice. In«- 
deed it is difficult to say what great point of dis* 
crimination between them could induce the an- 
cients to place them under separate heads* The 
state of definition, for instance, is said to be a case^ 
where the (act is admitted; but the question relates 
to its nature, or how the act should be defined. 
The instance alledged by Cicero is of a consecrat- 
ed vessel, pilfered from a private house. The 
question is, whether this act were theft, or sacri- 
lege ; and the determination depends upon the 
definition of these two crimes. This state is yet 
very common in trials at the bar upon criminal 
prosecutions; as there are many ofences, which, 
according to the circumstances, with which they 
are committed, assume a lighter or a deeper dye, 
are known by different names, and punishable with 
di&rent penalties. Thus theft, according to llie 
value of the article stolen, is called grteid or pe(Xy 
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larceny. Attended with violence to the person, 
becomes robbery ; and, if with breaking open a 
dwelling house in the night-time, blackens into 
burglary. These, according to the ancient rhet- 
oricians, might all have been stales of definition ; 
that is, when the facts upon a trial concerning 
them were admitted, their criminality would de- 
pend upon the definitions of the crimes* But 
they might also have been states of quantity ; that 
is, whether tfie 'specific act committed was more 
or less aggravated ; whether it was burglary, or 
robbery, or simple theft. The state of quality is 
upon agreed facts; biit the question is whether 
they were right or wrong. Not what were the 
gradations of guilt, but whether there was any 
guilt at all. But all these distinctions will be of 
little use to you. In modern practice they are aU 
solved in the clear and substantial distinction of is- 
sues of feet, and issues of law. Thus, in the case 
of Roscius Amerinus, Cicero's oration is upon a 
state of conjecture;, whether Roscius committed 
the deed ; and under our usages would have been 
an issue in fact. But in the case of Milo it was a 
state of quality. The feet, that Clodius was killed 
by Milo or his servants, was undisputed ; but Cice- 
ro argues, that the act was justifiable self-defence. 
26 
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By our cust(»ns it would have been an issue in 
law* 

Thus much for the docoine of rhetorical 
states ; and to sum up ^. that I have said con- 
cerning them, you will observe, that the term is 
used in two diSerent senses ; luider one of wliich 
it is only another word for the subject of the 
speaker's discourse, and is applied to every spe- 
cies of public oration ; while under the other it is 
limited to judicial practice, and is equivalent to 
what the common lawyers call the issue. Hav- 
ing thus a clear idea of what the word means, to 
make the knowledge of use to yourselves and 
others, the only purpose, for which any knowl- 
edge is worth acquiring, let your reflections turn 
. upon the importance^ and upoji the difficulty to 
every orator of fixing, and adhering in all public 
discourses to the state of tlie controversy^ or 
causer But it is also of high importance to the 
hearer of evexy public speaker. In that point of 
view it is material to you alL For although 
some of you may never intend to follow the prac- 
tice of public speakbg^ yet you will all occasion- 
ally be hearers ; and, with your advantages of edu- 
cation, all will be expected to be ju^s. of the 
public orators. You have been justly tdd, that 
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there is an art in silent reading. The art of col- 
lecting the kernel from the shell ; of selecting the 
wheat from the tares. Let me add, for it is only 
another modification of the same truth, that there 
is an art in hearing. And one of its most elabo- 
rate exercises is to ascertain the state of a public 
speaker's discourse. An art perhaps as rare, as 
that of oratory. Pope has ver}'- justly represented 
this contagion of judgment? without refleption. 

'Tia hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill ; 
But of the two le98 heinous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 
Teo censure wrong, for one, who writes amiss. 

And these observations apply to speaking, no 
less than to writing. A great source of errone- 
ous judgment upon public speaking arises from 
the hearer's neglect or incapacity to ascertain the 
state of the speaker's cause; yet in this are in- 
volved all the essential parts of a correct judg- 
ment. From this alone can a just estimate of 
the merits both of the subject and of the speaker 
be formed. Listen to the criticisms you will 
hear on a' divine in the pulpit, on a legislator in 
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in the general court, on a la^wyer at the bar, and 
nineteen times in twenty to what will they amount? 
To a comment upon sQme unusual word; to a 
cavil upon some grammatical anomaly; to self ^ 
admiring derision at the detection of some un- 
lucky blunder ; and to profound admiration at the 
glitter of some flashy metaphor. These are the 
trappings and the suits of oratory. They can no 
more qualify the auditor to pronounce upon the 
character of a discourse, than a pearl necklace 
can enable you to judge of a woman's beauty, or 
a diamond rmg can indicate to a surgeon the 
soundness and vigor of a man's constitution. The 
state of the cause in rhetoric is the inward man; 
the intemus homo of the anatomists. Here is the 
seat of life ; here all the functions of vitality are 
performed ; and here alone the nature of the be- 
ing is to be found. But this is not to be discern- 
ed by a vacant eye, roaming without directicm over 
the sur&ce. As speakers then cm- as hearers, let 
your first attention always be directed to the state 
of the controversy. Acquire the habit of this atten- 
tion here, by its employment in all your exercises of 
composition ; and it will soon need no other re- 
commendation, than its own success. Were I 
required to point out any one thing, which most 
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forcibly discovers the inventive powers of a speak* i 

er, the in&Uible test of oratorical ability, the 
stamp, which distinguishes the orator from the 4 

roan of words ; I should say, it is the adaptation of \ 

the speech to the state of the controversy. 



LECTURE IX. 



TOPICS. 



THE division of all oratorical discourses inta 
demonstrative, deliberative, and judicial classes, as 
explained in one of my last lectures, was made, as 
I then informed you, for the purpose of fiu:ilitating 
the process of inventi(xa, and of marking the dis* 
crimination between those topics, which furnish 
arguments to every kind of discourse, and those, 
peculiarly incident to each of the separate classes. 
The topics, which belong alike to every species of. 
public discourse, are those, which first claim our 
attention ; and, in the works of the ancient rhetor- 
icians, assume exclusively to themselves the name 
of topics. They were originally so called fcom 
tbe Greek w(Hd toto^, a place, as being the com- 
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mon seats or places, to which every speaker must 
resort for his arguments. They were alike open 
to both parties in every controversy ; which indis- 
criminate adaptation, together with the abuses^ 
which a misapplication of them has often occasion- 
ed, has contributed in process of time to bring 
them into contempt ; and almost all the modem 
writers upon rhetoric have concurred to explode 
them from the science. It was not without some 
hesitation, that I determined to make them the sub- 
ject of a lecture. But being myself of opinion, that 
they are not so entirely useless, as in modem 
times they have generally been considered ; and 
reflecting, that the purpose of these lectures 
is to make you acquainted not only with ^ 
prevailing systems, but with the history of rhet- 
one ; I eonduded to give you such: an abstract of 
them, as may at least open more thoroughly to 
' your view the ancient systems of the science, alr 
^ough they may never answer any puq^ose of 
. practical oratory for your own use. 

The rhetorical topics, or common places then 
were the general incidents, or circumstances, be- 
longing alike to every subject, and distributed under 
a certain number of heads, to facilitate the inven- 
tion of -public speakers. The topics were divid- 
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ed into two general classes ; internal and external. 
The internal topics arose from the bosom of the 
subject itself. External topics arose from any oth- 
er source without the subject, but made applica- 
ble to it. They are in our courts of law included 
under the general designation of evidence. 

The internal topics are said to be sixteen; 
three of which, definition, enumeration, and notation 
or etymology, embrace the whole subject. The 
others, without being equally comprehensive, are 
derived from its various properties, incidents, and 
relations. From their names you will perceive the 
necessity of some further explanaticm to render 
them intelligible. They are as follow. Genus, 
species, antecedents, consequents, adjuncts, con- 
jugates, cause, effect, contraries, repugnances, 
similitude, dissimilitude, and comparison. 

. Definition I presume it will not be necessary 
for me to define. But it will not be improper to 
tell you, that definitions are of two kinds, tluit 
is, of things and of ideas ; objects perceptible to 
the sense, and objects only conceived by the un- 
derstanding. The forms of definition are vari- 
ous ; but the essential character of them all must 
be to separate the properties, which the defined 

object has in common with all others, from 

27 
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those, which are peculiar to itself. Definition is 
of great use in argument, and is at least as service- 
able in logic, as in rhetoric. It is much used by 
the French orators, as an instrument of amplifica- 
tion. Thus, in the funeral oration of Turemie by 
FlSchier, the prator, to display with greater force 
the combination of talents, required for command- 
ing an army, resorts to an oratorical definition* 
" What, " says he, " what is an army ? An army 
is a body, agitated by an infinite variety of passions, 
directed by an able man to tlie defence of his 
country. It is a multitude of armed men blindly 
obedient to the orders of a commander, and totally 
ignorant of his designs. An assembly of base and 
mercenary souls for the most part, toiling for the 
fame of kings and conquerors, regardless of their 
own; a motley mass of libertines to keepinoider; 
of cowards to lead in to batde; of profligates to re- 
strain; of mutineers to control." This definition, 
you see, is no panegyric, and to a superficial view 
may appear to have been ill judged at the court of 
I-ouis XIV, and ill timed in the funeral eulogy rf 
a great general. It is precisely what constitutes its 
highest merit. In this definition there was couch- 
ed a profound moral lesson to Louis himself, 
which that prince had magnanimity enough to 
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liear without offence^diou^ not enough to apply 
with genuine wisdom to hb conduct I question 
whether any Parisian orator of the present day 
would pronounce such a definition of an army. 

Enumeration consists in the separation of a 
subject into its constituent parts* The letters of 
Junius, ranking in the very first line of eloquence, 
but fer lower in moral and political wisdom, make 
fiequent use of enumeration. His first letter for 
instance contains an enumeration of the high of- 
fices of state, which composed the administration; 
with a commentary to prove, that they were all 
held by weak or worthless men. In his address 
to the king, he asks him on what part of his sub- 
jects he could rely for support, if the people of 
England should revolt ; and then answers by 
enumerating all the otl^r classes of people, then 
composing the British empire, and proving, that 
he could depend upon none of them. Enumera* 
tion is of great use m elaborate argument, but 
when employed must be made complete ; that 
is, the utmost care must be taken not to omit any 
one of the component parts. 

Notation, or etymology, seeks the meaning of 
a word by tracing it to its original sources. Its 
use is for elucidation ; and its application is most 
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suited to discussion of judicial questions. Near- 
ly akin to notation are conjugates, which are noth- 
ing more than the different words, derived fix)Tn 
the same root. Thus, when Milton's Comus 
says 

*< It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence ;** 

he gives an example both of notation and of con- 
jugates. 

Genus and species must be well understood 
by all the students of logic. They are however 
often employed in argumentative oratory, and the 
speaker's talent is discerned in the art, with which 
he descends from a general to a special proposi- 
tion ; or ascends from the special to the general. 
In technical language the general position is called 
the thesis, and the special position the hypotiiesis. 
In using arguments from these topics you have on- 
ly to remember, that the species proves tfie ge- 
nus ; but the genus rather excludes, than proves 
the species. This is rather abstruse ; but per- 
haps the following litde epigram of Prior will 
make it plainer. 

Yes, every poet is a fool, 

By demonstration Ned can show it ; 
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Happy, could Ned's inverted role 
Prove every fool to be a poet. 

Here fool is the genus, and poet the species ; and 
the very point of the epigram rests upon the ax- 
iom, I have just laid down, that the species proves 
the genus ; but that the genus is better in argu- 
ment to exclude, than to prove the species. 

Antecedents, consequents, and adjuncts are 
circumstances attendant upon the principal point, 
in the several relations of past, future, and present 
time. The application of these topics is most com- 
mon in arguments at law, upon questions of fact; 
and are there practised in form of comment upon 
what is called circumstantial evidence. Antece- 
dents and consequents are said by Cicero more 
properly to belong to logic, than to rhetoric ; be- 
cause they are necessary attendants uyon the fact. 
But adjuncts are more peculiarly rhetorical topics ; 
because mere contingencies, which leave lai^ 
room for imagination and conjecture. The re- 
lation of antecedent and consequent is strongly 
marked in two lines of Shakspeare. 

She is a woman ; therefore to be woo'd ; 
She is a woman ; therefore to be wop. 

Implying, as characteristic of the female character, 
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that a womsmi can neither be won without antece- 
dent wooing ; nor wooed without consequent win- 
ning. I do not vouch for the truth of the senti- 
tnenty but only adduce the passage, as an exam- 
ple where these topics are brought into the most 
pointed (^position. 

It requires a minute subtlety of discrimination 
to dbtinguish between these places an4 those of 
cause and effect* They are however distiilguish- 
ed, as well as the two kinds of cause and effect ; 
the one universal and the other occasional. The 
inference from effect to cause is more conclu- 
sive, than that from cause to effect. Thus the ma- 
terial world, both in reason and in scripture, is the 
foundation of a never-answered ailment to prove 
the existence of the Creator. The visible things 
are the effect ; and they prove beyond dispute the 
invisible things, tlie cause ; the - eternal power 
and godhead of the Creator. But this argument 
cannot be inverted. The existence of the Crea- 
tor is not in itself a proof of the creation. A ne- 
cessary caution in the use of this argument from 
effixt to cause is not to trace the comiexion too 
far, by ascending to a cause too remote. The 
reasoning in such cases becomes ludicrous. Thus 
Shakspeare's Folonius undertakes with great so- 
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le&oily to find out die cause of Hamlet's madness. 
And, after much circuoilocution in praise of brev- 
itjr, and much prologue to introduce nothn^, 
ivhen he comes to assign the cause, it b, ^ I • 
have a daughter ;'* and then, through a long 
and minute deduction, infers from his having 
a daughter the lord Hamlet's miadness ; to make 
' all which elaborate reasoning the more ridiculous^ 
you will recollect, that the madness, so shrewdly 
deduced from its cause by Polomus, was b31 the 
time fe^ned. So, in the Dunciad, Denms draws 
the lamentable coilclusion, that he is sixty years irf' 
age from a cause still mote remote. 

And am 1 then three-score ! 
Ah ! why, je gods, must two and two make four 1 

Another nice distinction b that between contra- 
ries and repugnancies. Thus, in the passage from 
Sallust, Concordia res parvae crescunt, discor- 
dia maximae dilabuntur ; the observation is taken 
from the contraries, concord and discord. But 
when Pope, speaking of some character, says he 
was 

So obliging, that he ne'er obliged ; 

the asserti<xi IS drawn from repugnaiicy s from 
things genendly inccKDNstent, but sometinies 
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reconcileable. The uaeoT contraries gives eneigjr 
to die Aouglit; that oT repugnancies ofken gives 
smartnessto the expression. The combination of 
repugnandes is the most fruitful source of the an- 
tithesis; a figure, of which I shall say more here- 
after.* 

Similitude, dissimilitude, and comparison, 
stand last in die list of internal topics, and are 
among the most copious sources of ihetorical or- 
nament. These peculiarly belong to ibetoric ; as 
those of cause and eflfect, antecedent and conse- 
quent, are more especially suited to logic The 
distinction between ^militude and comparison is, 
that the former has reference to the quality, the 
latter to the quantity. Comparison is between 
more and less ; similitude is between good and 
bad. Thus when Livy says of Hannibal, who 
rested upon the Alps some time with his army, 
that he hung like a tempest upon the declivities of . 
the mountidns, it b a likeness by similitude. 
But when a learned writer says, that the sublimity 
of the scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer, 
as much as thunder is louder than a whisper, it is 
a likeness by comparison. Similitude draws ob- 
jects together to show their resemUance; compari- 
soa separates them to mark their difference. 
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From the mtemal let us now pass to the con- 
sideration of the external^ or^ as they are other- 
wise calkd, the inartificial topics. Inardfidal, 
not that their management requires less art^ than 
that of the others ; it requires perhaps more ; but 
because they are not inherent in the subject itself, 
upon which you discourse ; but arise from some 
external source. There is great diverMty and no 
small c(H)fusion among the ancient rhetoricians 
upon thb part of the subject, which varies in the 
Greek and Roman writers, according to the vari- 
edes in their political and judicial institutions ; and 
most of which is altogether inapplicable, except 
under a different modificaticM), to ours. 

The external topics, according to QuhictiUan, 

are six^ First, prejudications ; second, common 

fiune ; third, torture ; fourth, written documents ; 

fifth, oaths; and sixth, witnesses. 

1. Prejudications were principally confined to the 

b^. They were of three kinds. First, precedents, 

or a^udged cases, involving the same point of law, 

as that in litigations. These are as much used 

among us, as they were among the Romans ; and 

every lawyer's lilH^iy principally consists of such 

adjudged cases in elaborate compilations under 

the name of reports. Second, previous decisions 
28 
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on the same questkm between otlier parties. As 
for instance in the case of Cluentius ; two of the 
acconqilices of Oppianicus had abeady been tried^ 
and convicted ; from which circumstance Cicero 
strongly ui^s the ailment ag^nst Oppianicus 
himself. . Third, decisions of the same cause 
, and between the same pafties, before tribunala of 
inferiw jturisdicti(»i9 fix)m which there was an ap- 
peal. The second and third of thes$ kinds of 
prejudication are as fiuniliar to our laws, as to the 
Roman code ; but they do not furnish the orator 
the same fund dl argument; because it is a set- 
tled maxim of the common law, that the decision of 
the same question between other pardes, or the de- 
cision of an inferior tribunal is upon the stppedl of no 
authority whatsoever; and the case must be tried, as . 
if it had never before been judicially examined. 
'Thus the verdict of a coroner*s inquest, die in- 
dictment of a grand-juiy, or the sentence of an infe- 
rior court, appended from, cannot with prt^riety be 
mentioned, as matter of ailment on either side d 
a cause. In this reiq>ect our system of rendering 
justice has improved upon that of the civfl law. 
Another di&rence between the common «id the 
civil law makes a difib^nt application and modHI- 
cadon of arguments, drawn firom prejudicadon^ 
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Dcceasaryt By the Roman system the questions 
of law and fact, involved in a cause, were always 
Uended together, and decided by the same judges. 
6y the common kw every question of law was de- 
cided by the judge, and every question of &ct by 
the jury ; and, excepting in cyses where the ques- 
tions of law and fiiu^t are so interwoven together, 
thatt the decision of one involves that of the other, 
this doctrine of the common law still prevails in 
practice. Hence the authority of precedents, pre* 
judicaticms on mere points of law, is much greater, 
than in the age of QuinctiUan ; while bis second 
class of prejudications, chiefly relating to &cts, 
which had so much weight in his time, has none 
cur next to none in ours. I say next to none, be- 
cause by the principles of oiir law it ought to have 
lM>ne. Not but that, in your attendance upon ju- 
d^ial courts, you will sometimes hear a speaker ar- 
gue from this, and even from the third class of pre<- 
judicatbns. There always will be some weight in 
such arguments and therefore tiiey often will be in- 
^oduced for want of better. But our institutions 
very justly counteract that natiual first propensity 
to adopt die opinions of others ; and forbid juries 
from putting any trust in the presentment of an in- 
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questi and judges from paying any r^;ard, on ap- 
peal, to the judgment of the subordinate trttmnal. 

There is another pecufiarity in our institutioBSy 
which in like manner forbids^ and yet instigates 
occasionally the use of arguments from prejudica- 
tion, in our legislative assemblies, and in deliber- 
ative discourses. Our legislatures, as you know, 
generally consist of two separate assemblies ; a sen- 
ate and a house of representatives. Every law, be- 
fore it is enacted, must be assented to by a majority 
of each of these assemblies. It is very common, 
upon a debate in either branch upon a question, 
which has been acted upon in the other, to aUedgethe 
determination of Ae co-ordinate body, as an argu- 
ment for or against the thing itself. But the same 
remark is here applicable, which I have just made 
with regard to the second and third kinds of judi- 
cial prejudications. ■ Such arguments are incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principle, upon \diich 
the legislative power is divided between two dis- 
tinct bodies of men. They are contrary to the 
rules of order in every such assembly. Yet such 
is the sympathetic power of opinion, that they are 
introduced into almost every debate, and are selr 
dom entirely without their influence. 
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When prejudication is adduced by way of ar- 
gument, the speaker, adducing it, naturally dwells 
upon every circumstance, which may contribute 
to its weight ; and enlarges on every fevorable in- 
cident of reputation and character, which adds to 
its authfxity ; akid upon every feature or similarity 
between the case decided and that in controversy. 
His adversary, on the other hand, diligently marks 
the points of dissimilarity, or assails the reputation of 
those, from whom the decision is adduced. This 
requires much delicacy of management. It is usual 
to profess at least a respect of form for the inten- 
tions of those, whose authority is opposed ; and 
when occasions arise, as they sometimes must, re- 
quiring an exception to this rule, and corrupt mo- 
tives are to be denounced, moderation of expres- 
sion becomes at once one of the most difficult and 
most necessary parts of the orator's address. 

2. Common fame is a copious topic for 
argument in deliberative and demonstrative dis- 
courses, but is generally excluded from the ju- 
dicial practice of modem naticms. As evidence, 
it is by the rules of the common law never admis- 
sible, when other evidence can be supposed to ex- 
ist The reputation of a witness, the marriage of 
persons deceased, who lived together as man and 
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wife, and sonoe other oases of that kind are al- 
lowed to be proved by common &ipe ; but in 
general the extreme inaccuracy of such testimony 
has shut the doors of our courts of justice against 
it. Conunon fame and prejudication can seldom 
or never extend further, than to^warrant a pre- 
sumption. The speaker, appealing to it, may ex* 
ercise his ingenuity in deriving from the concur* 
rent assent of multitudes the probability of truth. 
But common fame herself is no better reputed in 
the world, than in the courts erf* common law. 
Her testimony stands so degraded in universal es- 
timation, that upon a controverted fact there is 
some dangerin referring to her; as a skilfol oppo- 
nent takes advantage of the very reference to her^ 
and urges, that the truth is to be found in the dia^ 
belief of what she asserts, and the full faith of M^iiat 
she denies. 

3. Torture, which was a tf^ic of ccMitin- 
ual recuirence among the Greeks and Romans, is 
still applied in many parts of modem Europe. It 
has oflen been considered, as the most powerful of 
all the tests of truth ; but its use is equally abhiH^- 
rent to the spirit of freedom, of reason, and of hu- 
manity. Among the ancients slaves only were 
subjected to it ; but wherever it has been practised 
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it has been thou^t to produce evidence of the 
strongest kind; and the person tortured has been 
said to be put to the question. Fortunately for 
us, %ve can never know its effects, but by ^cu^ 
toion and the experience of others. It is not 
among the ways and mesms of our oratory. 

4. * Written documents compose a gre^ 
proportion of the testimonies, admitted as evi- 
dence in the courts ci law. Papers of this de- 
scription give rise to oratoi^Gal controversy, either 
upon their authenticity, or upon their nieaning or 
construction, or upon tfieir legsil efect These 
are subjects however at this day more proper for 
the investigation of students at law,tfaan of the mere 
rhetorician. The law prescribes how eveiy doc- 
ument must be executed for admission, as evi- 
dence in the courts* It contains rules, founded 
upon sound logic, for settling the questions fix>m 
ambiguity of expression^ from dis^reement be- 
tween the words and intention^ firom repugnan- 
ces, fix>in analogies of reasoning, and from varie- 
ties of interpretation. It has dictated also then* 
farms ofexpression^the legal operation of which 
has been setded for many ages. To your future 
studies I must then refer you for a iurdier elucida- 
tion of this subject. 
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5. The importance of oaths^ as oratorical 
topics, is also principatty confined to the practice 
of the law* The oath of the parties was one of 
the common modes of trial among the Greeks 
and Romans* It is also adnutted in certain cases 
both by the common and statute laws of this com- 
monwealth ; but the gena:al maxim of our law is, 
that no man can be received as a witness in his 
own cause ; and it usually disqualifies the testimo- 
ny of every person, interested in the event of the 
trial. The oath of a party therefore, even when 
admitted, can never have. much weight, and can 
be of use to an orator <Mily on the fidlure of all 
other testimony. 

6. Witnesses constitute the last external 
topic, concerning which I am to speak. And un- 
der this name are included audiorities fit>m emi- 
nent writers, common proverbs, and oracles am(X)g 
the ancients, instead of which we substitute the sa- 
cred scriptures. There are also two modes of 
collecting the testimony of living witnesses ; that 
is, one when they are present, by word of mouth ; 
the other in their absence, when it is reduced to 
the fixm of written depositions. The difference 
between these two modes of evidence, the ad- 
vantages and inconveniences, ^attending each of 
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them, and the cases, in which thejr are admissible, 
or most be excluded, bdong, like almost every 
part of these external topics, to the same theory of 
evidence, which occupies so lai^ a portion of the 
lawyers^ studks. 

Such are the topics, both internal and external, 
which occupy so hi^ a staticm in all the ancient 
books upon rhetoric You will readily ccHiceive 
what infinite varieQr of matter they present to the 
use of ian oratcHr. But besides the direct employ- 
ment of them all, liiey may be i^lied also indi- 
rectly under a fictitious presentment of &cts, with 
the aid of hypothesis. The hypothesis of an ora* 
tor bears the same proporticm to lus thesis, that 
traverse bears to plane sailing in navigation. It is 
not included among the topics, but includes them 
all under a diflferent mo^cation. Hypothesis is 
the potential or subjunctive mood of rhetoric ; fine- 
quently used in every kind of puUic discourse. 
It b peculiarly calculated to excite attention, and 
rivet the impression of the topics, employed under 
it. Read for instance Junius' address, which I 
have already quoted, and commonly called his let- 
ter to the kbg. It is however in form a hypothet- 
. kal speed) to the king, introduced in a letter to 

die printer, and A con»derable part of its force is 
29 
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owii^ to the hypothesos, upon which it is raised* 
Hypothesis is a favorite artifice with all orators of 
a brilliant iiiiagki9ti(Mi« It gives a license of ex« 
cursion.to fency^ which cannot be allowed to the 
speaker, while chained to the lUmiitutive s{dia«of 
relatives. Im deliberative and judicial orations, it 
aflbrds an opportunity to say hypoAetically what 
the speaker would not dare to say directly. The 
artifice b indeed so often practised to evade all re- 
straiitf upon speech, that there b at least no in^- 
nuity in its emplojrment The purposes, for 
which it is resorted to from this motive, are often 
so dbingenuous, that in seeing it used and abus- 
ed,as you will upoa numberless occasicms through- 
out your lives, you will probably go a step beycnd 
the conclusion of the philosophical down in Shak- 
speare, and settle in the opinion, that there is much 
vice, as well as ^^ much virtue in if." 

Thus much may suffice for the doctrine of thp 
tidies, or loci communes, which were deemed tit 
vast importance to the students both of Ic^c and 
rhetoric in ancient times, but which the modem 
teachers of eloquence have almost unanimous^ 
pronounced to be utterly useless. If mere au- 
thority were to decide the question, the writera of 
later ages must excuse me for receiving with 
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great caution any principle in the tbeoiy of the 
science, directly opposed to the opinion and the 
pfuctice of Cicero. But considering the subject, 
S5 divested of all sanction horn venerable names, 
on its own merits I do not deem the topics to be 
altogether without their use. Theff proper use 
may be illustrated by reference to an usage, with 
which you are all well acquainted. 

fii entering an apothecary's shop you have of- 
ten observed its walls lined with a wainscot* 
ing of small boxes, on the outside of which you 
have seen, painted in capital letters, certain cabalist- 
ical words, most of which I presume you found 
yourselves quite unable to decirpljer. You ask 
the attendant at the shop for the medicinal article you 
want; he goes to one of his boxes, and in a moment 
brings you the drug, for which you applied ; but 
which you never would have discovered from the 
names upon the boxes. Now the topicsare, as I 
conceive, to the young orator, exacdy what the 
apothecary's painted boxes m^ to his apprentice. 
To the total stranger they are impenetrable hiero^ 
^y phics. To the thorough bred physician they may 
be altogether unnecessaiy. But in that interme- 
diate stage, when arrangement is needed to reUeve 
the mind from the pressure of accumulation, die 
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painted boxes and the Aetoiical tOfMCs'niay beof 
** great use to the yoiHig [micdtioner. The topics 
are the ticketed boxes, or the labelled'i^bials, in 
which the arguments of the qieaker are to be 
found. And although telling us where to IocJl 
fw an argument does not furnish us the argu- 
ment itself^ yet it may suggest the train of 
thought, and add fecility to the copiousness of 
the orator. This b all the benefit, that can be 
derived, or that I presume it was ever pretend- 
ed could be derived from a thcuDug^ knowl- 
edge of the topics. They cannot give, butthey 
may assist invention* Th^ exhibit the subject 
in all its attitudes, and under evtry diversity of 
light and shade. They distribute the field of eon- 
. teiiq;dation among a number of distinct pro^etors, 
and mark out its divisions by metes and bounds. 
A perfect master of the topics may be a very mis- 
erable orator ; but an accomplished orator will not 
disdain a thorougjbi knowledge of the tq>ics» 






LECTURE X. 



ARGUMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIVE ORATORY. 



HAVING in my preceding lectures explain- 
ed to you the nature, and submitted to your re- 
flections my opinion of the real worth of those in- 
cidents in the science of rhetoric, usually known 
by the denomination of the state of the controver- 
sy, and general topics, internal as well as external, 
the course of my subject now leads me to consider, 
separately and successively, the arguments suitable 
to each of the three classes of orations, the de- 
monstrative, the ddiberative, and the judicial. 
This arrangement is enjoined by the regulations of 
the institution ; and is perhaps the best, diat could 
have been devised, as it unfolds to your view the 
piinciples of the rl;ietorical science in the same or- 
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der of time, as they may be expected to present 
themselves to your use for practical application. 
Whenever you shall have occasion to speak in 
public, the first object, to which your attention 
will be recpiired, can be no other, than to ascertain 
precisely the state of the controversy, or in other 
words the subject of your discourse. The next 
will be to cdlect fixmi the whole stock of your 
ideas those, i/Hiidi may be most subservient to the 
design, for which you are to speak ; and the rtietor- 
ical topics were devised to fecilitate dus process. 
Your third consideration will be to setde^qpecifical- 
fy upon those ideas or ailments, best adapted to 
the particular nature of discourse. The argu- 
ments, specially adapted to each of the three kinds 
of public speaking, may be and <^n are introduc- 
ed to the greatest advantage in discourses of the 
other classes; but there are certain arguments, 
adapted in a peculiar manner to each of the three 
departments, which still retain their character and 
denomination, even when used in the service of 
the others. 

The arguments, suited to either. of the three 
kinds of discourses, are such, as apply more espe- 
cially to the purpose of that class, to which they 
belong; and to determine what that is we must 
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iQcur to those original and fundamental distinc- 
tionsy which I have ahieady noticed. You will re* 
member dien, that the central point, to which all 
the rays of argument should convert, in delibera- 
tive oratory is utility ; in judicial discourses is 
justice ; and in demonstrative orations is praise or 
censure. 

Eveiy discourse then, of which pan^yric or 
reprobaticm upon persons or things is the main 
purpose, must be included in the demonstrative 
dass* It embraces accordingly a vexy numerous 
description of oratorical performances, both of an* 
cient and of modem times. Among the Greeks 
and Romans panegyrics upon the gods, upon 
princes, generals, and distinguished men dead or 
living, and even uiK)n cities and countries, were 
fiequendy writtscu and delivered. Funeral eulo- 
gies up(»i deceased persons of illustrious rank, 
male or female, were often composed and pro- 
nounced in public by their kinsmen ; a custom, 
to which the first emperora themselves, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, ^d Tiberius, successively con- 
formed. These were orations strictiy and al- 
together demonstrative. But the panegyric of 
Pompey, interwoven by Cicero into his oration for 
the Manilian law, that of Caesar in the oration 
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fer Marodlus, that of Literatare in the oratiqii 
for Archias ; the panegyric of Trajan by the 
younger Pliny; and Cicero's invectives against 
Antony in his philippics, against Piso, Catiline, 
Clodius, and Verres, in many other of his orations, 
are applications of the demonstrative manner in cer- 
tain parts of deliberative, or judicial discourses. 

In modem ages and christian countries funeral 
sermons are every where customary. With the 
Roman Catholics the panegyric of saints is an or- 
dinary exercise of public eloquence. Some of 
the most illustrious scientific and literary societies 
in France were accustomed, upon the decease 
of a member, to hear a ^ort biographical en- 
logy pronounced upon him by their secretary. 
During a long series of years every member of 
the French academy was expected, on the day of 
hb reception, to deliver a panegyric upon Louis 
XIV, the first patron, and upon Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the founder of that institution. The learned 
academies of France were accustomed also to pro- 
pose the panegyric of some distinguished person- 
age in French history, as a subject for ingenious 
competition, with the oflfer of a prize or premium 
for the best performance. These were also dis- 
courses strictiy demonstrative, though, instead of 
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bekg delivered by their aathors, the prize com- 
positicm aloM was read at a public meeting of the 
fiocietir. 

Bttt aa'demQiistnitive eloquence has beem Aus 
asHidttoinly cultivated and zealously encouraged 
in France, it has in a very singular and unaccount* 
abk ntanner been negated ki England. Of the 
Britifih ns^on may emphatically be said, what one 
of their most doquent writers has confessed of 
faimsetf; ^theyarenot conversant in the langus^ 
of panegyric." How has it happened, that a peo^ 
{de, iSustrious by a long catslogoc of wortfiies, 
among the brightest in the fidds of fame, should 
have taken so litde pains, or rather should so stu- 
diously have avoided, to bestow upon them the 
merited mead of glory ? Their substitute for the 
darion erf* fame is a marble mominoent in St Pkut^s 
diurch, or Westminster Abbey. This is indeed 
a fidr and honoraUe distinctkm ; a powerful in« 
centive to generous deeds, and a noble cxpressidn 
dl national gratitude. But after aU a tomb-stone 
is in its. proper character a record of mc»tali^« 
The approbation, the applause of their fdlow men, 
are among the most precious revi'Sirds, which 
pfompt the most exalted spirits to deathless 

aduevemenfts; andthesepnlcluiesofthedeadard 
30 
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not the stages, upcm which ttus apfdause sind ap* 
probation can properly ascend. Non quia inter- 
cedendum putem ima^nibus, quae marmore aut 
acre finguntur; sed ut vultus hominum, ita 
simulacra vultus imbeciUa ac mortalia. sunt; 
forma myitis aetema, quam tenere et expri- 
mere non per alioiam mateiricin et aitem, sed 
tuis ipse moribus poasts. Have the Brit- 
ish nation been insensible to the truth of this 
sublime sentiment? Have they believed, that 
such perishable and frail materials, as brass and 
marUe, could bear the [Hx^ier memorial of imper- 
ishable minds ? Or why have they been so pe- 
nurious of their praise? The funeral sermon is 
the only oratorical form, in which they have been 
accustomed to utter eulogy ; and even that dis- 
course has rath^ been devoted to soothe private 
sorrows, or to gi^alify personal friendship, than to 
testify put^ gratitude or admiration. They 
once hdd a theatrical celebFati<Mi in honor of Shak- 
speare, and they have commemorated Handel in 
solemnizing the strains of his own harmony. But 
on these, on all other like occasions, rhetoric has 
remained in obstinate and immoveable silence. 
Alfred and Elizabeth, Shakspeare and Miltoo, 
Bacon and Locke, Newtcm and Napier, Marl- 
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borough and Nelson, Chatham and Burke, slum- 
ber in death, unhonored by die grateful oflSerings 
of pan^yric. The British poets indeed have 
often ^>oken with exquisite pathos and beauty the 
lai^uage of eulogy ; but in the whde conqpass 
of En^ish literature there is not one effusioo of 
doquence, whidi, like those of Isocrates, Cicero, 
imd Pliny in Greece and Rome, or those of Bos- 
suet and Fiddlier, Mascaron and Thomas in 
France, immortalize at once the speaker and his 
sut]ject, and interweave, in one immortal texture, 
the glories of achievement with those of cclebra- 
lion* 

Descending in general from British ancestiy , 
speaking their hnguage, and educated in their 
manners, usages, and customs, we have in some 
degree inherited this unaccountable indi£Eer»ice.to 
the memory of departed merit. I.say in some 
degree, for funeral sermons are much more fre* 
quent in our usage, than in that of the nation, 
whence we ordinate. But the fioneral senium is 
perhaps the most objectionable form, in which 
panegyrical eloquence could be revived. It is too 
conunon to be much valued, $^d too ipdiscrimi* 
nate to be very valuable. But we have occasion, 
al funeral orations in honor of distinguished per- 
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aonag^; aaodwe Ittve nunieraiM anniversaiy di9* 
courses, wtikdim^t be made the vehicles of 
honoraUe and precious commendatioMi^ But tlia 
acquaintance of our pubMc orators is generally so 
exciusivety Umited to English literature, ^ley am 
accustomed to look for modds of composition so 
invariably to Engli^ example, that, where this fass 
failed them, liiey seem to have been at a loss where 
to resort for asubs^te ; or, with more confidence 
than safe^, they have relied upon the fertility of 
their own genius, and nobly disdained either to 
iseek models from th^ past, or to furnish them for 
the future. Certain at least it is, that our success 
in this department of literature has not been cor- 
xespondent to our partialities in its favon The 
ftoikies of our countrymen have been more coik 
spicuous in action, than in celebration. X^^ 
worthies of elder times have often been commem- 
orated, but seldom eulogized ; and the spirit of 
^ Washington, in the very abodes of Uessednes^t 
* must faav^ nauseated at some of the reeking hon- 
ors, which have issued from his tomb* 

Yet although the Engfish language is destitute 
of orations strictly demonstrative in the line of pan- 
egyric, there are however passages of the panegyr- 
ical description, interspersed in the speeches of their 
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{nriiammtary orators, which prove, that its prqser 
styte baa not always been either unknown or neg- 
tocted. The speeches of Biirke, which were 
published by himself, contain some admiraUe 
s|»ecimens of this, as well as of every other kind 
oi eloquence. I refer you particularly to his eulo^ 
gies of Howard, of lord Batfaurst, of Charles 
Townsend, of Sir George Saville, and of Mr. 
Dunning; but above all to that of the American 
people ; the fairest and most glorious tribute of 
panegyric, that ever was uttered in their honor« 
As a memorial of the merits of your forefathers, 
it may be recommended to your patriotism ; as 
an eSbrt of the most splendid eloquence, to your 
taste ; and as a lesson of the most elevated moral- 
ity, to your imitation. Every line of praise upon 
the others should be received, as a line of duty for 
the children. 

But praise is only the illuminated hemisphere 
of demonstrative eloquence. Her orb on the oth- 
er side is darkened with invective and reproach. 
Solemn orations of invective are not indeed usual. 
Pane^ric sometimes ends in itself, and consti- 
tutes the only purpose of the speaker. It has not, 
I believe, been the custom of any age or nation 
thus to administer censure ; but in discourses of 
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business, deliberative or judicial, reprebensioii is 
perhaps €£ more frequent and extensive use, 
than applause. It is plentifully scattered over aK 
the most celebrated orations both of ancient and 
modem times. Familiar alike to Demosthenes 
and Cicero; to Chatham, Junius, and Burke. 
The French oratcx^s indeed have been most spar- 
ing in its use ; for the sublimest French orators 
have been ministers of religion, and have been 
duly impressed with that truly excellent senti- 
ment of the Athenian priestess, who refused her 
office to anathematize Alcibiades ; because it was 
her duty to implore blessings, and not to pro- 
nounce execrations. She was a priestess to bless, 
and not to curse. Invective is not one of the 
jdeasing functions of oratory ; nor is it her amia* 
ble aspect. But she is charged with a sting, as 
well as with honey. Her terrc»^ are as potent, as 
her charms; as the same omnipotent hand is 
manifested by the blasting voUey of thunder, as 
by the genial radiance of the sun. 

The ultimate object then of demonstrative 
eloquence i& show ; the display of qualities good 
or bad. Her special function is to point the fin- 
ger of admiration Or of scorn ; to deal out the 
mead of honor and of shame. From this funda- 
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mental principle are to be derived all the precepts 
for the compositioa of demonstn^ve discourses ; 
which I shall now present to your consideratiom 
in successive reference to the subject, the grounds, 
and the manner. In other wcxxls we are to in- 
quire, what may properly be praised or censured ; 
next, for what, and finally how such praise ot cen- 
sure should be dispensed. 

The subjects of panegyric or reprobation may 
be either persons or things. In the language of 
Aristotle, which has been adopted by Quinctilian, 
*^ demonstrative oratory generally relates either 
to gods or men ; but sometime^ to other animals, 
and even to things inanimate." Surely one 
would think these divisions sufficiently clear and 
comprehensive ; but this is one of the parts of the 
science, where the rhetoricians of the middle age, 
fix)m the time of Quinctilian down to the begin- 
ning of the last century, wasted a world ci idle 
ii^enuity upon pet^ distinctions, and the multi- 
plication of artificial subdivisions. Vossius for 
example very gravely discusses the question, 
whether this division of Aristotle includes vege- 
tables ; because they are neither gods, men, other 
aimnals, nor things inanimate. Nay, after long 
and punful argument, he admits, that in the praise 
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or censure o^personSyOctionSy aad things^ thalol 
the brute creation cannot be comprised ; and 
therefore, in compliance with the scruplesi (^ the 4 

ficMHudahle critics, who insisted upon a more per- 
fect enunoeratioo, he proposes a fourth subdiris^' 
ian of quast-persons ; so that every bard, beast, 
fidi, and creeping thing, of this terraqueous globe, 
might be regularly entitled to its just proportion 
of paneg)Tic ; or be punished wiA its proper 
share of reproach. Unquestionably all bang 
mond or physical, actual or possible, from die 
Supreme Creator to nothhig, ** nigiit's elder 
brother,'' may seriously or in jckt be made a 
subject of eulogy or of invective. But, in order 
to establish this proposkimi, it cannot be neoessa- 
ry to (Ussect all existence material and mefaphys* 
ical, and count its every vein soul artery, nervi 
and sinew, for the purpose of converting into le« 
gitimale oratory a philippic upon a mcx^ey, or a 
panegyric upon a parrot 

In christian countries the great and transcend- 
ent object of praise, before.which all others van- 
i^, b the Creator and Preserver of the universe* 
His powei^ and goodness are inexhaustible themes, 
upon which the duties of tiie pulpit onuor paitk^ 
iliariy require him to expati^ in all Ins pofattc per- 
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finmances. It is a part of the regular^ stated 
duties of public worship, and in those churc|ies» 
where this portion of the divine service has not 
been reduced to prescribed, unvarying forms, is 
perhaps the most arduous of all the functions of 
the sanctuary. With the praise of the Creator 
is naturally associated that of the Saviour <^ the 
woiid ; whidi ynUL be diversified according to the 
different views^ in which Aat exalted character 
is con^dered by the different denominations of 
christians ; diflferences, which it is not my prov'* 
ince to discuss, and of which mutual forbear^ 
ance and charity furnish the best, if not the only 
solution. 

Among the ancient heathens the mytholog-^ 
ical doctrine and history supplied a copious fund 
for encomiastic eloquence, in their numberless 
divinities, demi-gods, and heroes. The Roman 
catholics, by an easy substitution, have reserved 
to themselves the same themes in their hierarchy 
of saints, angels, and archangels ; 

^ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers/' 

But the protestant communities know too little of 
diose *.* orders bright," those supernatural intel- 
ligences, to honor them ivith that panegyric, to 
31 
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m^iich, by their raidc and diguity in the scale of 
bev3tg» they rnaj peiiiaps be entitled; b«t whii^h 
in our ignorance has an unfortiuiate tend»(^ 
to lead ua fit>m veneration to worship, from ibit 
9domifni of the tarue God to the idolalry of his 
creatures. 

Hie pefaons however, wk>, in the Cfommoo 
a&irs of the woiM, roost fiieqiientJsr call for the 
voice of panegjrric or of censure^ aie mesa ; or 
at kast hnman beings. And die qualities, for 
which they may Reserve the warmest pcaase, ara 
those, which ccNatribute to sociid or individual 
happiness. And here it is propa: to notice a 
very material distinction, drawn by Socrates, and 
developed by Ins disciples, between what they 
call the fiur, and the good ; the KoAov, luri mytAaiL 
By the good they understood all those bleasings^ 
the direct benefit of which was confined to 
their possessor ; such as health, strength, bewaty^ 
and the gifb of nature^ which contxifoute to the 
happiness of the individuaL But the fair was 
the assemblage of those powers and 'fitculties^ 
which are not c»ily desiraUe in themselves, but as 
contributing to the happiness of others. Henoe 
it is that Anstode remarks, tiiat the whole scope 
of the demonstrative oiator is the fiiir; ro HMk9^i 
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Ae display of the qualities, wbkh adnunister to 
the hairiness of mankincL Kfence the most 
perfect theme of human panegyric is virtue. 
Virtue is the KuKov nat tiyx'bo9 ; both good aiid 
fidr ; at once contribatiDg to the happiness of its 
possessor and of other men* Virtue alone unites 
the double praise of enjoyment and of beneficence* 
But^ as beneficaice is her most essoxtial eharac- 
teristic, it necessarily follows, that those of her 
attributes^ idiich are most beneficial to others, 
Bfc those, which merit the highest panegyric. 
To do good and to communicate is thus the only 
sdid foundation for legitimate praise ; and the 
passage of the hdy scripture, which says of 
the blessed Jesus, that he " went about doing 
good," embraces within itself the whole com- 
pass of aj^lause, the whole system of demon- 
strative eloquence. 

With this general principle always in view, 
and with continual reference to it, a man may be 
panegyrized for the qualities x^lus mind, for bodi- 
ly accomplffihments, or for external circumstances. 
The highest praise must be reserved for the 
first. They are most beneficent in their nature, 
and most extensive in their effects* Mere bodily 
perfections are of small benefit to the world in 4 
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state of civilization, and Hercules himsdf could, 
by the cleansing of a stable, or the strangling of 
a lion, deserve but litde praise from mankind, 
once emancipated from the savage weakness of 
the heroic age. External circumstances, or 
the blessings of fortune, can supply no materials 
for encomium from themselves; but they may 
be rendered praiseworthy by their application. 
This they can receive only from the energy of 
virtue. So that after all, direcdy or indirectly, 
virtue is the only pure and original fountain of 
praise. 

But virtue is a term so general and so compre- 
hensive, diat the idea annexed to it is seldom very 
precise. Aristotle therefore, aft^r marking its 
universal characteristic, beneficence, the proper- 
ty of doing good, enters into a minute enumera- 
tion of all its parts ; such as justice, fortitude, 
temperance, magnificence, magnanimity, l&eral- 
ily, meekness, prudence, and wisdom. ^ He 
gives ingenious and accurate definitions of all 
these moral and intellectual qualities; but it de- 
serves peculiarly to be remarked, that am(xig the 
virtues he formally includes revenge. For, says 
he, retaliation is part of justice ; and inflexibility 
part of fortitude. How striking an illustration 
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is this at once of the superior excellence and of 
the truth of divine revelation. To mere naked, 
human nature, tUs reasoning of Aristotle is iire- 
sistiUe. It is not his wonderful sagad^, that 
deserts him ; it is merely the infirmity of the nat- 
ural man, in which he participates. On princi- 
ples of mere natural morality revenge is a virtue, 
retaliation is justice, and inflexibility is fortitude. 
But look for the practical comment upon this 
{Principle into the fictions of the poets; see the 
hero of HcHner, the goddess-bom Achilles, wreak- 
ing his fury upon the lifeless corpse of his valiant 
andnnfbitunate {[>e. See the hero of Virgil, the 
pious iEneas, steeling his bosom against mercy, 
and plunging his pitiless sword into the bosoni of 
a &llen and imploring enemy, to avenge the 
slaughter of his fiiend. Look for it, in r^ histo- 
ly; consult Thuc^dides; consult the annals of the 
French revolution, Grota the instant, when that pe- 
culiar doctrine of Christianity, the forgiveness 
of injuries, was cast off, as a relic of monkish 
superstition; and you will trace this virtue of 
revenge through rivers and oceans of blood, shed 
in cold and deliberate butchery. But this sub- 
ject is too fiiiitfiil and too important for discussion 
here. It is a theme for more sacred occasions, 
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and more hfiUowed tips. Returning to our pit^)er 
sphsse^ it now remains to inquire how praise or 
censure best may be dispensed. 

In formal panegyric there are two modes of 
proceeding, either of which may be adopted, 
as the circumstances of the case may render 
expedient. The one may be called btognq^- 
ical, the other ethical panegyric One proceeds 
from the object, and the other from the quali- 
ties. One takes its departure from the person, 
and the other from the virtue^ celelnated. 

The biographical panegyric is the easiest. 
Its divisions are uniform, and jure [Hiecisely ^ 
same in every subject, to which they are appli- 
ed. It traces the hero of the story through his 
genealogy to the moment of his birth ; accompa- 
nies him through life ; follows him to the grave, 
and gd.thers all the flowers ever scattered on his 
tomb. The moral panegyric is of more difficult 
composition. It takes the prominent qualities of 
the person celebrated for the principal divisions 
of discourse, and treats them in succession with- 
out regard to chronological order^ Of these two 
methods the first has been pursued by Isocrates 
and Pliny; the last by Cicero. The French fune-' 
ral eulogists endear/our to combine the advantages 
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of both» and exhibit a devdopieBient of Virtues in 
weoession, corresponding with the order Gf a hi- 
ographical narrative. One <tf the most beautiful 
i^xasoples of panegyric^ thus trtated, b die fune- 
ral oration of the duchess of Montausier by Fig* 
chien 

The rules for the composition of panegyric 
are neither numerous nor complicated. The first 
is a sacred and undeviating regard icx* truth. 
But the duties, which truth prescribes, are vari* 
ously modified under various relations. A mere 
biographer is bound to divest himself of aU par- 
:dalides; to notice the enrors and fellings, as weU 
as the virtues and achievements of his hero. Tlie 
obligation of the panegyrist is less rigorous. His 
puxpoae b not hbtoxy but encomium. He b 
bound to tell the truth. Errors, vices, follies^ 
must not be disguised, dxx justified ; but they 
may be covered with the VeU of silence ; and if 
more than counterbalanced by transcendent mer- 
its, they may even be extenuated ; a proceeding 
perfecdy consbtent with the pure morality of that 
religioQ, wbich teaches, that ^^ chaiily covereth a 
multitude of sins." 

The ancient rhetoricians even allowed pane- 
gyrical orators die very dangerous indulgence of 
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using what they call moral approximation ; and^ as 
all the virtues border very closely upon corres*- 
pondii^ vices, they authorize the speaker of 
praise or invective to transj^ose them, ' or mingle 
up their colors with the view to cause the one to 
be mistaken for the other. Aristotie formally re^ 
commends the occasional substitution of prudence 
for timidity ; of sagacity for cunning ; of sim- 
plicity for dulness ; of gentieness for indolence ; 
and he ingeniously reminds his reader, that this 
transposition will be most advisable, when the 
vice is only the excess of its correlative virtue* 
And thus rashness may easily be pruned into 
valor, and extravagance whitened into genero^- 
ty. ' The aspect, in which moral qualities may be 
considered, is undoubtedly susceptible of great 
variety ; and nothing falls more frequentiy under 
our observation in tht common occurrences of 
life, than the difierent lights, in which die same 
act is viewed by different eyes. To deny the 
speaker of panegyric or invective die use of Ae 
faculty, which darkens or illumines the canvass of 
his portraits, would be restriction too severe. He 
may present the object in the aspect best suited 
to his purpose, without deviating from the truth. 
The use of approximation is more questionable, 
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when employed for censure, than for commen* 
dation ; unmerited reproach being more per- 
nicious and more odious, than undeserved praise. 
An example of oratorical approximation in the 
correspondence between Junius and Sir William 
Draper is introduced on both sides of the con- 
troversy ; and refers to a feature in the character 
of the Marquis of Granby, which erne of the writ*^ 
ers endeavours to exalt, and the other struggles 
to degrade4^ An impartial observer will per* 
ceive, that plain &ct lay between the two repre- 
sentations. As efforts of /skill, the exeqution of 
Junius b &r superior to that of his adversary. But 
it is tinctured with bitter and corrosive passions. 
Sir William Draper is le$s pleasing and more amia- 
ble. Junius I3 the ablest champion ; Sir William 
has the fairest cause. If ever engaged in contro* 
versy, remember that approximation requires at 
once finnness and pliancy, steady principle and 
accommodating address. It obtains more indul- 
gence, used defensively, than oflfensively ; more 
excuse, urged by way of attenuation, than of re* 
proof; more encouragement in amplifying virtues, 
than in aggravating faults. 

* HeitMi's Junius L p. 37, 51« 59. 
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The next xvik for the distributioQ of pniae 
or censure is that it. be specific, Gener^encoh 
xnium is the praise of fods. The quality, urtiich 
a man has in common with many odiers^ is no 
Aeme for panegyric or invective. Dwdl on all 
important incidents, exclusively or at least pecti- 
liarly applicable to the person, of whom you speak* 
Strive rather to excite, than to express admiration ; 
to exhibit, rather than to proclaim the excellenoe 
of your hero, if your theme be praise. If invec* 
tive, pursue the same process, though with in- 
verted step. General abuse may discover anger, 
but not eloquence. The alphabet of demonstra- 
. tive oratory is.die same, spelt forward oc back- 
ward. But in descending to specialtiea» be cau- 
tious in the selection of circumstances, which ad- 
mit of paneg3rric and embellishment. Assume 
nothing trivial ; applaud nothbg really censura- 
ble; blame nothing really praise- worthy. The 
value of praise depends much on the character of 
the panegyrist, and the selection of incidents for 
remark is the truest test of both the orator and the 
cration. 

Amplification is the fiivorite figure of demon- 
strative eloquence. The speaker then should pro- 
ceed firom the less to the greater, and make his 
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discourse a cantbual climax. The ears of men 
art fiuddious to praise. Whenlisteningtoitythey 
are ever prone to slide into the more pleasant sen- 
sation of ridicule. The orator must suit his dis- 
course to the disposition of the audience. Praise 
dr dispraise is relative. . To conciliate the favor 
of his auditory is the first task of the orator in ev- 
eiy form of public speaking. To the demcnistra^* 
tive orator it is the alpha and omega, the first and 
the last 

The last, though not the^ least important pre- 
cept for the composition of these discourses b to 
m<Halize the subject ; an art, which requires the 
most consummate skill. The amusement of the 
audience, and the celebration of some favorite oc- 
casion or character, are the immediate purposes of 
the oration; but the speaker should propose to 
himself the further and nobler end of urging them 
to virtuous sentiment and beneficent action. Not 
by assuming the tone of a teacher ; not by deal- 
ing out driblets of morality from the whole duty 
of man ; not by pillaging the primer, or laying the 
spelling-book under- contribution. Your moral 
sentiment must be pure, to be useful ; it must 
bear some mark of novelty in the expression or in 
the modification, to be received without disgust, and 
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to leave a deep impression. Hence you wilt per- 
ceive, that a profound knowledge of human na« 
ture, an accurate observation of mankind, and a 
thorough knowledge of ethics, or the science of 
moral distinctions, are among the essential qualifi- 
cations of the dempnstnitive orator. In this art of 
mingling moral sentiment with oratorical splendor, 
modern eloquence has perhaps equalled that cf the 
ancients ; and the French oratory have excelled 
all other modems* Bossuet and F16chier, in their 
funeral orations and panegyrics, combine admir- 
able sentiments with ardent panegyric, and irradiate 
every gem of their eloquence with a lucid beam 
of instruction* 

Thus much for the arguments, suited peculiar* 
ly to demonstrative oratory. My next object will 
be to give you a view of those, most adapted to 
the eloquence of deliberation^ 
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TO ascertain the arguments peculiarly suita* 
ble to each of the three kinds of public speakmg, 
where eloquence maj be displayed, we must re- 
sort to that special principle, which constitutes the 
distinctive character of the kind. Thus we have 
seen, that^ as show is the essential property of de- 
monstrative orations, the arguments, best adapted 
to discourses of that class, are such as display senti- 
ment or character. Proceeding in the same track 
to discover the ailments, which &11 within the 
province of deliberative oratory, we are to recol- 
lect, that the characteristic common measure of 
this class is utility. Deliberation presupposes a 
ireedom di electicm in die deliberating body. It 
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presupposes alternatives, which may be adopted 
or rejected. The issue of deliberation is action, 
and the final determination, what that acticm shall 
be, results from a 3ense of utility or expediency, 
entertained by the speaker's audience. The object 
of the orator then is to persuade his hearers, and to 
influence their conduct in relation to a iuture 
measure. His task is to inspire them with the 
belief, that the adoption of that, wfaidi he recom- 
mends, or the rejection of that, whidi he dis- 
suades, would be useful either to the hearers 
themselves, or to their constituents, whom they 
represent* 

It is in deliberative oratory, and in that alone, 
that eloquence and the art of persuasion may be 
considered, as terms perfectly synoiqrmous* De- 
monstrative oradons terminate ux themsdves. 
They lead to no vote ; they verge to no verdict. 
The drift of the discourse is to display the merits 
of the subject, and the talents c^thc apedker. He 
may indeed exercise powers oi persuasion^ but 
they are not essential to bis task. He has no 
call to act upon the will of his hearers. Persuasion 
is not necessarily his aim. 

Judicial c^scourses terminate in action; and in 
that respect resemble deliberative speeches. But 
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tiiedrift of the argument is to justice; nottoutit^ 
ity. The aim of the speaker must be to produce 
convic^iany rather than persuaskm ; to operate by 
proof, rsdier than by influence. The judge or 
jury, to whom the discourse b addressed, has no 
choice of alternatives, no freedom of option, like 
the delibo^tive body. That whidi is just, that 
which is prescribed by law, once discovered and 
made manifest, he is bound to foDow. Persuasion 
therefore does not properly belong to that class of 
oratory. The judige is to act not under the im- 
pulse of his wS, but of the law. He is the mere 
minister of justice. He must take the fects 
according to the proof. He is to presume 
nothing ; to suppose nodiing ; to imagine noth- 
ing. The orator ought not to address him- 
self to the incfinations of his auditor, because 
the auditor has no right to consult them him- 
self. This distincdon is much stronger in mod- 
em times and in our country, than among the 
ancients ; because our ju^cial courts are more- 
closely bound to the letter of the law. So dien in 
demonstrative orations the application of the ora« 
tor's eloquence is only to the opinions of his audi- 
ence ; in ju^cial arguments to their judgment ; 
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but in ddiberattve discouraes directly to tbeir 
wilL 

From theae observadcxis you wiH percdve the 
solid grounds, upon which these divisions weie 
originally made. So different is the nature of 
public qieaking, on these difibrent occasions^ Aat 
the talents, required to shine in each of them, are 
diflSa^ent from those, which g^ve excellence in die 
others^ In our own experience we may observe, 
that the eloquence of the bar, of the k^;idature, 
and ci public solemnities, are seldom or ever found 
united to high perfection in the same person. An 
admiraUe lawyer is not always a popidar spcekec 
in deliberative assemblies ; anda speaker of brill- 
iant orations often sinks into silence at the bar. 
In the relative estimate of the difficulties and 
importance of the several kinds of public oratory, 
Cicero has assigned to judicial doquoice the place 
of the highest difficulty, and to the ebquoice of 
ddiberation that of the highest importance. This 
arrangement is suited to all republican govern* 
ments, and indeed to all govemmei^ where the 
powers of legislation are exercised by a delibera- 
tive assembly. From the preponderancy of de- 
mocracy in the political constitutions oi our coun- 
try, deliberative assemblies are more numerous,and 
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Ite objects of th»r cooiidrraticm are teore divert 
afied^ than Aey ever have been in any odier agd 
ornalion. From the fcMination cf a national coi^ 
atitutkm to the management of a turnpike, eveiy 
object of concenTto more dun one indtvidoal b 
tradtocted by deliberative bodies. Natioiial an^ 
state conventions for the purpose of forming con« 
stitutions^ the congress of the United Stales, the 
k^giabtiires oi the several states, are all deUbem. 
tive assemblies. Besides wfaich^ in our part of ths 
ooiintiy^ eveiy town, every parish or rel%bus so- 
ciety, eveiy association of individuals, incoiporat* 
od for puiposes of interest, of education, of chari- 
^, orof science, forms a deliberative assembly,, 
and presents opportunities for the exhibition of de- 
liberative eloquence. These are scene% in which 
your duties, as men <»* as citizens, will frequent)^ 
call upon you all to eng^^ There is mty a cer* 
tain propottian among you, who wiH ever have 
occasi(Hi to speak in the courts of justice, or in tbs 
sacreddeft* StiH feww will ever have the caH, or 
fed the indmaticm to delivo* the formal oration of a 
public sokmiuty. But you aie all citizens q£ a 
fiee r^ubUc ; you are all &vored with the most UU 
eral and scientific educ^on, whieh your countiy 

ynaffimL Thatcountiyyinhertum, woUthavea 
S3 
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peculiar claim upon you for the benefit of your 
counsels ; and either in the selected bodies of her 
legislatures, or in the general assemblies of the 
people, will give you oppwtunities to employ, for 
her advantage and your own reputation, every fac- 
ulty of speech, which you have received, or which 
you can acquire. 

The principles of deliberative oratory are im- 
portant also in another point of view ; inasmuch 
as they are applicable to the ordinary concerns of 
life. Whoever in the course of human a&irs is 
called to give advice, or to ask a fevor of another, 
must apply to the same principles of action, 
as those, which the deliberative orator must ad- 
dress. The arguments, which persuade an as- 
sembly, are the same, which are calculated to per- 
suade an individual ; and in speaking to a delib- 
erative body the orator can often employ no high- 
er artifice, than to consider himself as discoursing 
to a single man. 

The objects of deliberative eloquence then are 
almost co-extensive with human a&irs. They 
embrace eveiy thing, which can be a subject of 
advice, of exhortation, of consolation, or of peti- 
tion. The most important scenes of deliberative 
oratory however in these states are the congress 
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of the union, and the state legislature. The ob- 
jects of their deliberation affect the interests of 
individuals aAd of the nation, in the highest de« 
gree. Li seeking the soiu'ces of deliberative ar- 
gument I shall therefore so modify the rules, gen- 
erally to be observed, as to bear constant refi^rence 
to them. They include all the subjects of legis- 
lation, of taxation, of public debt, public credit, 
and public revenue ; of the management of pub« 
lie property; of c(Hnmerce( treaties and alliances; 
peace and war. 

Suppose yourself then, as a member of a delib- 
erative assembly, deliberating upon some question, 
involving these great and important concerns; de- 
sirous of conununicating your own sentiments, 
and of influencing the decision of the body you 
are to address. Your means of persuasion are to 
be derived from three distinct general sources ; 
having reference respectively, first to the subject 
of deliberation; secondly to the body deliberating ; 
and thirdly to yourself, the speaker. 

1. In considering the subject of deliberation, 
yoiu" arguments may result fit)m the circumstanc- 
es of legality, of possibility, of probability, of fe» 
cifity, of necessity, or of contingency. 



The argmmot; qf Icgs^ vonst always bt 
Vio£fied bj the extent of anthoiity, wkh irinGli 
the ddiberatiiig body b invested. In its oatufe H 
Is an aigiimeiit only qyl ic aribte to the negativ 
sideoftfaecpiestioD. It is an objectioii) mfsed 
against the meaatue under eoosideiatioQ, as bdog 
omtraiytolaw. It can thcarefiH^ have no w^;llt 
in cases, where tiie ddibeiatiiig body i&elf has 
Uie power of changing the law# Thus in a town 
ineetii^ it would be a decisive objection ^{wist 
any measure proposed, that it would infiingea law 
of the state. But in the legislature of the com- 
monweaidi tbb would be no argument, because 
diat body is enipowered to change the law. Again, 
in the state legislature a measure may be assailed, 
as contrary to a law of the Union ; and the objec- 
tion, if well founded, must be &tal to the measure 
{MTopoaed; though it could have no influence upm 
a debate in congress. There however the same 
ajgument may be adduced in a dp^rent form, if 
the proposition discussed interferes with any stipu* 
htion- by treaty, or with the constitution ok the 
United States. The aigument of illegality there- 
lore k equivalent to denial of the powers of the de* 
. liberating body. It is of *great and frequent U3e 
in all deliberative discusw>ns ; but it is not al« 



ways that, which 13 most readily tistened to by 
the audienoe* Men are sekloni inclined to 
abridge their own authority ; and the orator, who 
ipiestions the competency of his hearera to act 
upon the subject in discussion, must be support- 
ed by proof strcmg enough to control their ia- 
dilutions, as well as to convince their reason. 

The ailments of pos»bili^ and of necessity 
are those, wluch first oommaod the consideration of 
the speaker, whose object is persuasion. Since, if 
impossibility on the one huod, or necessity on the 
other, be once ascertained, there is no room left 
for further deliberation. But, although nothing 
more can be required for dissuadon, than to show 
that the intended purpose is impracticaUe, barely 
to show its possibility can have very little influence 
in a debate ; and it becomes the province oi the 
speaker to consider its probability and facilit^r; 
insisting upon every circumstance, which contrib- 
utes to strengthen these. 

It is to be remarked, that the task of dissuasicm 
or opposition is much easier to the orator, than 
Aat of persuasion ; because tor the rejection of a 
measure it is sufficient to show, either that it is 
impracticable,^ or inexpedient. But for its adop- 
tion, both its posability and its expediency must 
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be made to appear. The proposer of the meas- 
ure must suppcHt both the alternatives ; the op- 
ponent needs only to substantiate one of them. 

In <Mscussbg the probabilities and 'facilities of 
a measure, the speaker often indulges himself in 
the use of amplification, which here consists in the 
art ci itiultijdying the incidents, favorable to his 
purpose, and presenting them in such aspects, as 
to give each other mutual aid and relief. As in 
the arguments of impossibility and necessi^, he 
borrows from demonstrative oratory the art of ap- 
proximation, and represents as imjpossible that^ 
which is only very difficult, or as absolutely neces- 
saiy that, which is of extreme importance. 

The argument of contingency, or, as it is styl- 
ed by the ancient rhetoricians, the argument Srom 
the event, derives a recommendation of the meas- 
ure in debate from either alternative of a suc- 
cessful issue or of failure. An admirable instance 
of this kind of argument is contained in that ad- 
vice of Cardinal Wolsey to Cromwell. 

<( Still in thy right hand carry geptle peaoe. 
To ulence envious tongues. Be just and fear not ; 
Let all the ends, thou almost at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwelly 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr." 
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2. With r^aixl to the deliberating body, there 
are two views, in which they nmst be presented to 
the speaker's reflections, as accessible to persua- 
sion ; the motives, by which they are to be stimu- 
lated, and their own manners and character. As 
motives of persuasion, an orator may address him- 
self to the sense of duty, of honor, of interest, or 
of passion ; motives, whidi I have here arranged 
according to the comparative weight, which they 
ought respectively to cany, but which in the in* 
fluence, which they really possess over most delib- 
erative assemblies, should be ranked in precisely an 
inverted orden 

Of the sense of duty may be observed, what 
I have already said of arguments, points against 
the power of the audience. They are indeed only 
diflbient modifications of the same tinng. To 
call upon the auditory to perform'a duty is to speak 
the language of command ; it virtually denies the 
power of deliberation; and, although the force and 
efficacy of the appeal may be admitted, it is sel- 
dom listened to with pleasure, and always rather 
controls, than persuades the will. 

The most proper and the most powerful argu- 
ments, which are usually employed for the purpos- 
es o[ persuasion, are those, addressed to the sense 
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off honor and of imeraL But in the clioioe aod 
m a iM gC M mt of these yoa aietocoawltiiiaape* 
eU nMUKT file chanK^ler of your audkoce; ior 
€fie ckss of men will be most pameMOj swajned 
bjr imilives of b»or, wUk atiollier v^ 
ify jkld to die bnpuke of inlerciC ""Tbedk^ 
couiw must be accommodatBd," lam nomspeak'^ 
ingtbe words of Cicero^ ^notooly to tfaetratfai 
but to the taste of ifae bearers. Observe tbeniint 
of all, that diere aie two diflfereiit descrqitkos of 
men; the one rude and ^;norant, who alwajs set 
fsrofit before honor ; the other pdiahed and civit* 
ized, who prefer honw to eveiy dung. Urge 
dieotothebtteraf tfaesechisaes conudersdons (£ 
praise, of honor, of glory, of fideli^, of justice ; 
hi short of every virtue. To die former piosent 
images of gimi, of emohiment, of thrift; nay, in 
addressing tfab kir«d of men, you must even aliuie 
them with the bait of pleasure. Pleasure, alwqpa 
hostile to virtue, always comiptiag by fiaudtdeot 
imitation the very nature of goocbiess herself is 
yet most eagerly pursued by the worst nf meai 
and by diem often preferred not only to eveiy ia« 
stigadon of honor, but even to die diotates €i ne- 
eessity. Remetnber too, that mankmd are move 
anxious to escape evil, than to obtam good ; less 
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ftfgcr to acqnfae faoiiDr^ tliaa to amoid shames 

Whomever aoQght hoiKxr, ^ory, pRoae, orfiutneof 

my Idnd, wich ths saaie aidor, diat we flj front 

Ao6e most crad of ad^Btkms, igtiottuny ^ 

If, and 80om ? Agua^ dMni8:a dnw of men, 

imandlf iDclinfid to hoooiaUe smtim«nl»» but 

c(»npted by evil education and vitintedopiokms^ 

Is il your purpose tken to txkdKt or persuade^ 

reaaember that die task befiare yoo is that of teach* 

iBg how ta obtain good) and esGbMr evfl« Are 

you speakingto men (^liberal education, enhrge 

upon* tt^Mcs of {Miaise and honor ; insist- willi the 

iE^eoest earnestness upon those virtues, whichcon* 

tribute to the common* safety and advantage of 

maidciud. But if you are discoursing to gross, 

ignorant, untutoied mmds, to diem hM up jm^fit, 

lucre, money-making, {rioasiire, and ese^ from 

pain. Delep Ih^fr also by the pfospooX of shamo 

apd igaowiay ;, fornoman, hcHmvtt-msensibleto 

positive gfavy, is made of suchimpenebaUe stul^ 

as no! to^be whraaendy moved by the dread of in*^ 

ftfloy and di^fmee.^^ This passage of Cicero^ 

axtractedh from die dialogue between himsdf and 

tAs scm^ I reoomafiiid' to your meditations, as the 

tndyp^emd advice ofa&ther to hiftcfaiUL You 

win find it not only a most useM guide in Ae 
34 
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piactice of.deUbastive oratocy; but, if .praperi^ 
i^giliedykwillfoniidi you a measure for many aft 
audience^ and many a speaker. It is. however 
proper to remind you, that aiguments of inteijsst 
sore in some d^j^iee purified of dieir dms, by the 
oonstitution of our principal deliberai&ve asaem^ 
Uies. They are representative bodies. Hieir 
measures opcmic upon their constiituentSy moie 
than upon themselves. . The interests, to which 
y<N( appeal in arguing to them, are not their^indL- 
vidual interests, but those of the nation. They 
are therefore ofbn identified with the ipore elevat- 
ed topics of honor ; since to promote the interest 
of the peqde is die hig^iest honor of the legislator. 
This however b sufficiendy understood by most 
of our deliberative orators. . As for you,, my 
young fiiends, whenever you may becalled to de- 
liberate upon the concerns of your country, I trust 
^ou will fed, that the hooor, as well as the interest 
of the public, is the object of your pursuit; and 
widiout ever forgetdng the sacred regard to the 
general interest, which becomes a virtuous citizen, 
you will still perceive the immeasurable distance 
between those regions of the soul, which are open 
only to the voice of honor, and those, which are 
trodden by the fi)ot of avarice. 
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In ^ numerous assembles the characteiSi 
opinions, and piejudioea of die editors will be va- 
rious ; a certain proportion of them wili bdong to 
each of the classes, enumerated by Cicoo. In 
such cases the deliberative onutor will find it ad- 
viseable to introduce a variety of arguments ; 
sbme addressed to the generous, and some to the 
selfish feelings; some to the coarsest, and some to 
the most refined principles of aintion. But I can- 
not with Quinctilian discuss the question, how &r 
an orator may exert his talents of persuauon for 
base and dishcMiorable purposes ; or urge his hear- 
ers to actions, idnch he himself would detest or 
despise. In judicial controversies, where the dis- 
cussion relates to lime and actions irretrievably 
past, it may often be the fortune of the orator to de- 
fend what he cannot justify; and in the most rig- 
orous court of justifce or of honor, he may say, 
rKke l^akspeare's IsabeBa, 

^< I something do excuse the thing I hate» 
For his advantage, whom I dearly Icve*** 

But of deliberative eloquence the first principle is 
smcerity. No honest man would advise what he 
cannot approve ; and a counsellor should disdain 
to recommend that, which he would not join in 



ezccutiE^ UmsdL And Ais kads roe to the 
thirdgeiMnl head, fr^mnvUcbllie flMans ^fgf* 
suattQii are to be draiwn in ddiberadve oialoiy, 
the spei&er himself. 

S. The ftoqaenoe of deUxatrtion wil iiecessa- 
1% take nmch of ha edor from the onOor U^ 
He must be cao^ul to wk his dincourae to his 
own duffacter and aitiialion. Ineartj life he may 
endeavour to make Strang jmpsessioa bjr the aiiy 
qdendor of iiis sfyic^ contraatied with the unsdEsat- 
edmodesQrofhisiKidrasa. H advanced in years» 
aiod eleyaled in rqmtatioQ and digiiitjr^ the gravity 
ci his manner and the weight cf sentiment diould 
justly corre^ond with the reverence, due to Us 
station. It is in deliberative ^wsembUes* mom 
dian uponany othdr stagje qip!ri>^ ^pewfcing, that 
the good opinion of his auditory is impQitant to 
the speaker. The demonstrative omtor, the law* 
yer at the bar, derive great advantage Aom a fiur 
reputation and the good will of their hearers ; but 
the peculiar province of the deliberative speaker is 
to advise; and what possible effect can be ex* 
pected from advice, where there is no confidence 
in the adviser. This subject however is so im-^ 
portant and so copious, that I shall reserve it for a 
separate lecture, in which I propose to consider 



Oiose qualities of tbe beartawi of tbe ink^ 
4ie 9r ougbt to be best adaptad to acquire duit be* 
n&rokact of Ae audkory, which b so powerful »i 
auziliarj to the power of speech* 

In treating thb part of thesubyect, Aristode, 
acfccxcdm^ to his U3ual custom, has pursued his 
ttfm of analysb to its deepest root, and to its mi- 
nutest ramification. Assuming, as a fundamental 
position^ that utilk|r, di^t is the atteimnent of good 
pr- a^dance of evil, is the ultimate object of alj 
deliberation, he proceeds to enumerate a catalogue 
of eveiy things considered as a bles«ng by human 
beings. These blessings he divides into two 
classes ; first of those, universaHy recognized, and 
positive; and second of those, which are only rel- 
ative, and subject to controversy. Among the 
former he inchides virtue', health, beauty, riches, 
eloquence, aits, and sciences. Among the latter 
ace the least of two evils ; the contrary to what 
your enemy desires ; the esteem of the wise ; 
what multitudes desire; and specific objects to 
individual men. The forms of government also 
modify the prevailing estimate of good and eviL 
The end of civil government, under a democracy, 
b liberty ; under an oligarchy, property ; under 
an aristocracy, law ; and under a mcoiarchy, secu- 
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lily. These are all poutive blessings for all 
mankind. But tbdritlative importance is greadj 
eidiancedy where diey constitute the badsof the so- 
cial compact. The ddiberative orator, whose ap- 
peal must always be to the sentiments of good and 
evil, rooted in the minds of his auditoiy, must al- 
ways adapt his discourse to that standard measure 
of the land. 

The ancient practice of declamation was an 
ingenious and useful exercise for improving in the 
art of deliberative oratory. A character and a 
situation, generally known in history, were assum- 
ed ; and the task of the deckdmer was to compose 
and deliver a discourse suitable to them. The 
Greek and Roman historians introduce speeches 
of this kind in the midst of their narratives ; and 
among them are so many examples' of the most 
admirable eloquence, that we regret the cold accu- 
racy of modem lustory, which has discarded this 
practice, without providing any adequate substi- 
tute in its stead. 

As amplification has been ssiA to be the &vor- 
ite r^rt of demonstrative oratory, the allegation 
of examples is die most eflfectual support of delib- 
erative discourses. There is nothing new under 
the sun. The future is littie more than a copy of 
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tliepast . What hath been shall be agdiu And 
to exhibit an image of the past is often to preaeat 
the clearest proqpect of the fiiture. The exam* 
pies, which are adduced successfully l^ die ddib- 
erative ^[leaker, are of two kinds ; first fictitious 
inventions of his own, second real events, bor* 
rowed from historical &ct. The first of these are 
called by Aristotle &bles, and the second para- 
bles. The &ble, which may be invented at the 
pleasure erf* the speaker, is more easily apjdied to 
hia purpose ; but the parable, always derived from 
matter of feet, makes a deeper impression upon 
the minds of the audience. In the rude ages ci 
society, and amoi^ the uncultivated class of man- 
kind, the power of fiiUe, and still more of parable 
to influence the will, is scarcely conceivable upon 
mere q>ecukitive investigation. But it is demon- 
strated by the uniform tenor of all human expe- 
rience. The fable ci Menenius Agrippa stands 
conspicuous in the Roman annals. It pacified one 
of the most dangerous insurrections, whidi ever 
agitated that turbulent but magnanimous people. 
The scriptures of the dd testament bespeak the 
eflSicacy of these instruments in a manner no lessen- 
ergi^tic. But their unrivalled triumph is in the 
propagation of the christian gospel; whose exalt- 
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ed founder we are told ^' needed not that any 
ahoold testify of man; iw he knew what was in 
man ;" and who defivered his mcomparaUe sys- 
tem of morality altogether through the medkim 
of &Ues and parables ; both of which in the wrk« 
ings of the evangelists are mclttded in the latter 
term. ^^And with many parables &|»ke he the word 
unto them^ as they were able to hear it ; but widi- 
out a parable spake he not unto them."^ 

The principal feature in the style (tf delibera* 
live <natory should be simj^city. Not diat it 
disdains, but that it has seldom occasion for deco* 
ration. The speaker should be much more so* 
licitous for the thought, than for the expresaioib 
This constitutes the great difierence between the 
diction proper for diis, and that, wUch best soils 
the two other kinds rf orsrtory* Demonstrative 
eloquence, intended for show, del^^ m ostentfti* 
tious ornament. The speaker is expected to 
have made previous preparation. His discoofse 
is pr(^^ssedly studied, and att the artifices of 
q)eech are summoned to the gratification of theau^ 
dience. The heart is cool for tiie reception, the 
mind is at leisure for the contemplMi<Mi of polish- 
ed periods, oratorical numbers, c^liscations c^ 

♦ Mark, it. S3. 
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metaphor, profound reflection, and subde bgenu« 
ity. But deliberative discussions require litde 
more than prudence and integrity. Even judicial 
oratory supposes a previous painful investigation 
of his subject by the speaker, and exacts an elabo* 
rate, methodical conduct of the discourse. But 
deliberative subjects often arise on a sudden, and 
allow of no premeditation. Hearers are dismclin* 
edto advice, which they perceive the speaker has 
been dressing up in his closet. Ambitious oroa* 
' ment should then be excluded, rather than sought. 
Plain sense, clear logic, and above all ardent sen- 
sibility, these are the qualities, needed by those 
who give, and those who take counsel. A pro- 
fusion of brilliancy betrays a speaker more full of 
himself, than of hb cause ; more anxious to be 
admired, than believed. The stars and ribbands 
of princely favor may glitter on the breast of the 
veteran hero at a birth-day ball ; but, exposed to 
the rage of battle, they only direct the bxiUet to 
his heart. A deliberative orator should bury 
himself in his subject. Like a superintending 
providence, he should be visible only in his migh- 
t|r works. Hence that universal prejudice, both 
of ancient and modem times, against written, de- 

Uberative discourses -, a prejudice^ induch bade 
35 
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defiance to ail the thunders of Demostfaeoes* 
In the midst of their most enthusiastic admiratioa 
of his eloquence, . his countiymen nevertfieless 
remarked, that his orations ** smelt too much of 
the lamp." 

Let it however be observed, that upon great 
and important occasions the deliberative orator 
may be allowed a more libend indulgence of [He« 
paration. When the cause of ages and the &t€ 
of nations hangs upon the thread of a debate, the 
omtor may fairly consider himself, as addressing 
not only his immediate hearers, but the worid at 
hffge ; and all future times. Then it is, that, 
looking beyond the moment, in which he q)eaks, 
and the immediate issue of the deliberation, he 
makes the question of an hour a question for eve- 
ry age and cvciy re^on ; takes the vote of im- 
bom millions upon the debate of a little senate, 
and incorporates himself and his discourse with 
the general history of mankind. On such occa- 
sions and at such times, the oration natundly and 
properly assumes a solemnity of manner and a 
dignity of language, commensurate with the gran- 
deur of the cause. Then it is, that defiberative 
eloquence lays aside the plain attire of her daily 
occupation, and assumes tiie port and purple of 
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the queen of the wori<L Yet even then she re- 
members, that majestic grandeur best comports 
with amplicity. Her crown and sceptre may 
blaze with the brightness of the diamond, but she 
must not, like the kings of the gorgeous east, be 
buried under a shower of barbaric pearls and gold. 



LECTURE XIL 

JUDICIAL ORATORT. 



IN the two last lectures, which I delivered 
from this place, I considered the two classes of 
public orations, usually denominated the demon- 
strative and the deliberative; pointed out their 
peculiar characteristics ; the ends, to which they 
are severally directed ; and the arguments, espe- 
cially suited to tfaem. Demonstrative oratory, I in- 
formed you, was that species of public speaking, 
which consists of discourses, formally prepared, 
and delivered in celebration of some person or 
public event I observed that, whether in the 
form 'of such public orations, or introduced inci- 
dentaUy into discourses of business deliberative or 
judicial, it included all panegyric and invective. 
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That praise or censure was its ultimate object; 
honor and shame the hinges, upon which it re- 
volved. That demonstration in rhetoric bears a 
meaning very different from demonstration in 
mathematics. That the demonstration of a pane- 
gyric is by no means the demonstration of a the- 
orem* The one is incontrovertible proof; the 
other is the breath of fame. Thus, originating 
from the same source, the significadon of the 
word is modified by the science, to which it ap- 
plies, until in Euclid it conveys the idea of irre- 
fragable proof; in Quinctilian, that of oratorical 
display. Here a solid substance; there an insub- 
stantial pageant. 

Of deliberative oratory I remarked, that the 
final purpose was utility. That its relation was 
always to fiiture time ; its issue a measure to be 
adopted or rejected ; and the subjects within its 
competency, under our forms of government, the 
most important and extensive of any, in which or- 
atory can be concerned. The difference betweoi 
deliberative and judicial oratory, of which I am 
now particularly to speak, is, in relation to the ob- 
jects of wluch it treats, the difference l)etween 
time future and time past. Judicial oratoiy man- 
ages the litigation of causes public or private^ 
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civil or criminal, in the courts of justice. In oth« 
er words it is the eloquence df the bar. 

In delivering the precepts of demonstrative and 
deliberative oratoiy, little more was necessary than 
to form a selection, and arrange into a system the 
rules, prescribed by the; great rhetoricians of an- 
tiquity. The nature, the character, the purpose 
of discourses, belonging to these classes, are pre- 
cisely the same in the present, as in former ages j 
in our own country, as at Athens and Rome. Not 
so of judicial oratcMy. The fundamental princi- 
ples, upon which a judicial cause must be manag- 
ed at this time, are as different, as the institutions 
and the forms of proceeding, tmder which it aris<> 
es ; and, in order safely to apply any part of the 
doctrines of the ancient rhetoricians to our own 
usages and j»actices, it will first be necessary to 
indicate the difference between their judicial insti- 
tuti(»)s and modes of process and ours. 

Now, the common standard of all judicial argu* 
ments, according to Aristotle, Cicero, and Quinc- 
tilian, is justice, or equity; idiich was to be 
measured sometimes by the . written laws, and 
sometimes by natural reason, independent of posi- 
tive prescription ; and sometimes even in contra- 
£ction to it. The tribunals of the Greeks and 
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Romans cmisisted of persons, who were judges 
both of the &ct and of the law. They also exer- 
cised a sort of dispensing power, and could ex- 
empt a par^ from the operation of the written law 
in cases, when that was deemed to act too rigor* 
ously, and to interfere with the dictates of natural 
equity. Something of a similar nature b still cusl 
tomary among us in the courts of chanceiy ; in- 
stitutions originally borrowed from the Roman 
law, and still governed in a great measure by the 
principles, established in the code of Justinian. 
But the powers of our chancery courts are confin- 
ed within very narrow limits. In this commcm- 
wealth they are admitted only within the extent of 
jurisdiction, allotted to the courts of the union, and 
are excluded from the cognizance of all criminal 
cases whatsoever. The courts of common law, 
before which almost all our judicial controversies 
are tried, consist not of a sin^e, but of a double 
tribunal ; the judge or judges, who are author- 
ized to decide all questions of law, and the jury, 
who pronounce upon every question of &ct. 
Hence arises a divi^on of die subject altogether 
different fix)m that of the ancient rhetors. Ihstead 
of inquiring whether his cause rests upon a state 
of conjecture, of definition, of qusuitity, or ofqual- 
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ity, the American lawyer must ascertain whether 
he is to try an issue in fact, or an issue in law ; a 
distinction not only much more clear^ but much 
more important, since the issue in&ctistobeargu-^ 
ed before a juiy, and the issue in law before the 
judges } tribunab differendy constituted ; consist- 
ing of persons diflferent in station, in character, in 
powers ; accessible to arguments of different de- 
scriptions; and Swayed only by one inviolable 
common control, the written law. The whole man- 
agement of the cause and the nature of all the tes- 
timonies vary according to the coiu-se, which it as* 
sumes, of requiring the determination by the ver- 
dict of the jury, or by the opinion of the court. 

Let it however be remarked, because it is a 
conaderation of material importance to the judi- 
cial orator, that this division of powers between the 
judges and the jury was made by the common 
law, not so clearly, nor with k definition of boun- 
daries so precise, as to leave these authorities un- 
controverted. In England, the country where 
the common law, together with this system of ju- 
dicial {H-oceedings, originated, and even in our 
own country, there have been very sharp disputes 
how fer the authority of the court and jury re- 
spectively extend, and where is the line of separa- 
36 
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tion betweem them. The ancient maxim of ifae 
commoor law was explicit; ad questioiieBt juris 
lespondfiOt jiidkes ; ad qpieaticxiem fecti juratxxes. 
But in the administration of criminal justice espe- 
cially it was not so ea^ to separate the question of 
law bom that of feet, as to say, that they should be 
tned by di&rentperaons* In all trials Sot crimes 
the guilt or innocence of the potty dqiends upon 
the^^iicatkMiofthebwtothefact; and,wfaena 
jury by their verdict pronounce a man guilty ^ they 
not only determine the fycXf which he has commit- 
tedy but also the law, by whidi that fiiot is made 
. to constitute guilt. 

{naU geno^ verdicts therefore the juiy pro- 
nounce both upon the fiict and the law. On the 
other hand, after the cause has been argued by the 
parties or their counsd to the jury, the judges are 
in the constant practice o[ addressing the juiy, and 
stating to them thelaWt with its application to the 
&cts upon triaL In this part (^ the ju^lgp's duty it 
is as difficult for him to confine himself exclusive^^ 
ly to the consideration of the law, as it isfor a j]Qb- 
ry, widiput implicating a decsuon of the law, to 
pronounce a paii^ guilty. The judge explains to 
the juiy the uijunctimis of the iaw upcm a given 
state of &cts ; and to make his discourse pertineiit 



it muOL be that ideatical slate of facts, upoa which, 
they are to decide. Hpw th» can he speak the 
dictate of the law, without intiouituig his opia-* 
ion of ^ &ct? The obfstack is. iiih^oatiathe 
nature of the t|ang; aad the divisioa of poH^ro 
betwe^ judge and jury, professed by the com- 
mon law, b not always jnacticable. Thus far 
however the lawyer has an unequivocal rule for 
the management of his cause. If any question 
of feet is invgived in the controversy, the cause 
must go to the jury. But if the parties have no 
dispute upon die facts, and their contest b merely 
upon the operation of the law, it is witlun the ex- 
cluiuve lutyvince of the judge. Hence the parties 
often have it at their (^tkm, whether they will 
take a trial by the court, or by die jury; and there 
Iffe certain form^ of pleading, suited to produce an 
issue in law ; and others, which are adapted to an 
issue infact. 

Tins system of pleas and pleadtnga, of which 
in a former lecture I have taken some nodce, em* 
braces in substance the whole code of the com* 
mbn law. Of its importanceto thosecf you, who 
are destined hereafter to the profession of the law, 
it were needless for me to fxpeak here at large, as it 
will occupy a great portion of your time and sti^d- 
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les, aftn* you shall take your leave of die univera* 
ty, as pupilsw But it is strictly within the prov* 
iiice of these lectures to mark its operation upon 
the eloquence (^ the bar, and to consider it, as one 
of the causes, which contribute to render all the 
precepts of ancient rhetcMic so inapplicable to the 
practice of our judicial courts. 

The forms of process, both civil and criminal, 
among the ancients were very simple and very 
general. In the accusation against Verres Cicero 
makes an apology to the judges for passing over 
the licentious debaucheries oT that offender's 
youth; intimating, that their turpitude was so 
shocking, that he could not describe them without 
violating his own modesty. Then, addressing 
himself to the culprit, he says, ^^ fourteen years 
have elapsed, since you, Verres, held the office of 
quaestor. From that day to this I put in judg- 
' ment every thing you have done. Not an hour of 
your life through that whole period will be found 
unpolluted by some theft ; some baseness ; some 
cruelty ; some villany. During those years you 
successively disgraced the offices of quaestor, of 
delegate in Asia, of praetor in the city, and of 
praetor in Sicily. From the functions of these 
jseveral public stations will arise the fourfold distri* - 
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biitkmofxny wfaokaccusotioa.'' From this pas* 
sage it is a[^)arent, that under a general impeach- 
ment the whole life, puUic and private, of the 
part)r chained was open to scrutiny. So that the 
accuser might prove against horn whatever he 
pleased to consider as ah ofence, civil, political, or 
moral. From the oration for Muraena the infer* 
ence may with equal certainty be drawit, that the 
forms of pleading in civil causes were substantial- 
ly not more difficult nor complicated. Cicero 
speaks of them with contempt ; dmdes.themasa 
compilation of verbose and unmeaning pedantry ; 
and affirms, that amidst the multiplicity of busi- 
ness, with which every hour of • his life was load? 
ed, he would undertake to make himsdf, in three 
days, a perfect master of the wh(de science. And 
from some specimens, which he introduces in his 
argument, it is apparent, that the same identical 
forms were susceptible of adaptation to every case, 
and that the whole compass of k^ controversy 
was reducible to one common rubric. 

This looseness in the ^stem of pleadings still 
continues, to characterize the proceedings in the 
courts, founded upon the principles and governed 
by the doctrines of the civil law. It was diametri- 
cally opposite to the whde spirit and tenor of the 
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cmnmonhwr. BytheorigndgeaMiaof tlie< 
moD law a great pipportioQ cxf every trial, civil 
^ or criminal, ciMoaiited of the pleadings. Kveiy 
chaif^ must be {ireciae, specific, single. The vi- 
oiatioii of lair must be attedgod in hermi as con. 
eise and unequivocal, aa kuman wit could devise. 
Every fiK^t must be narrated with the minutest ac- 
curacy of time, place, and circumstsnoe. The 
answer must be drawn up with the same logicd 
acutmess. £very fiu^t, charged in viobtion (rf* 
law, must be met by a direet denial, in terms ex- 
piesafy adapted to the nature of; the Qbaige. Eve- 
ry accusation in vague or general terms, unsup- 
ported by positive law, must be rqieUed by ansfH> 
peal to the judge, whether the par^ was bound to 
answer. The isaue consisted of asiagte questicm, 
either of fiK:tfor the dedsion of the jury, or of law 
far the determination of the judge. 

In process of time however, as the increase of 
commercial imacourse multiplied the sources of 
fitigation, this extreme strictness in the farms of 
the common law became often iticonvenienlrand 
trouUesome. The hedges of special pleading were 
feund sometimes to obstruct the avenues to truth. 
The excess of caution sometimes opened to chi- 
canery die door, which itdosed upon justice^ A 
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multitude of suitors were driTeiito seekrddress in 
the chancery courts ; the jdiancy of whose fonns 
was more easily accommodated to the complicat- 
ed transactiofis of commerce. Henceiroseacoii*- 
flict erf* jurisdictions between the courts <:^ common 
law and of chancery; and, although the f<mner 
eventually maintained their ascendency, they grad^ 
ually relaxed from the rigor of their system of 
pleading, and by the invention of various kg^l fic^ 
tions assimilated their forms of process in amuhi- 
tude of cases to those of die civil or Romsm law* 
The late Lord Mansfield, who for a long series of 
years presided ^emately in the chancery and in 
the highest common law court of England, went 
so far towards affecting a complete revolution in 
the doctrine of jdeadings, that his successors have 
found it expedient to retrace many of hb steps. 
In our own countiy die prejudices against chance- 
ry courts have been much stronger, than they ever 
were in England* They wa« altogether excluded 
from the jurisprudence of this stale before the rev- 
olution, and until the judiciary system of the link- 
ed Stales obtained for them a partial admission. 
But the common law doctrine 6[ pleadings has oc- 
casionally been modified by our local statutes, and 
by the practice of the bar. And the edaiigements, 
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Which Lord Mansfield opened to the British plead* 
ers, have generaUy been imitated in our courts^ 
But all the common law maxims of pleading still 
remain in full force and unimpaired in all cases of 
criminal prosecuticms* Their operation indeed 
generally affects only the accuser. The defend- 
ent, or pris(»ier at the bar, is never perplexed 
with any subtleties of pleading. A simple deck* 
ration, that he is not guil^, termed the general is- 
sue, reserves to him every advantage of defence, 
which he can derive Srom the &cts or the law. 
But the prosecutor cannot advance a step without 
a written accusation, penned with the most scru- 
pulous, technical accuracy* There is no possibili- 
ty of putting in judgment every thing, that a man 
has done fot* fourteen years. No prosecutor would 
be suffered, upon a charge of malversation in office, 
to rake up the rankness of a dissolute youth tot 
the purpose of heaping the measure of opprobrium 
upon the prisoner. Had the judges upon the trial 
of Verres possessed powers, circumscribed within 
the limits of our instituticxis, almost all the elo- 
quence of Cicero would have been not merely su- 
perfluous, but inadmissible. The official misde- 
meanors would have been cognizaMe by one tri- 
bunal ; the private wrongs by another ; the thefts 
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and acts of cruelty by a third ; and in all, every in- 
fiaction of right must have been charged in lan- 
guage, stripped of every blossom of oratory by an 
article of impeachment, a writ of trespass, or an in- 
^ctment These written accusations would have 
marked die limits, within which all his evidence and 
all his argument must have been confined. Like 
the stakes and floating buojrs, which edge the tuu*« 
row channel tof an expansive but shallow river, 
they would have continually reminded him, that he 
could not proceed a foot beyond them without 
stranding. Not a witness could he have called to 
any offence, not specified in the pleadings. Not a 
word could he without rebuke have uttered, un- 
connecteid with his allegations and his proofs. Had 
he lifted his torch upon the midnight revels of his 
adversary's boyish days, sbme learned judge 
would have told him, that those scenes might be 
left to their own darkness. Had he apostrophized 
the Alban groves, and lakes, and fountains, he 
would have been stopped by a hint fi*om the bench, 
that he was traveling out of the record* 

While the shackles of pleading thus restrain 
the excursive powers of oratory on the part of the 
prosecution, those <^ the defendant, or party ac- 
cused, are scarcely less cramped by another limit- 
37 
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ation of our judicial authorities. The judges of 
ancient times had not only the powers of deciding 
both upon the law and the &ct; they ako exer- 
cised a sort of dispensing power ; or rather the 
power of pardoning offences was accumulated up- 
on that of inflicting punishment This power of 
pardon has in oiu- country been most carefully sep« 
acated fixxn the judicial functions, and vested ex- 
clusively in the executive government Among 
fhe ancients the judges had before them not only 
the question, whether the accused was guil^ or 
innocent ; but the subsequent question, how far 
his punishment should be aggravated or mitigated; 
and whether it should be inflicted or remitted. 
This discretionary power of determining the 
degree of punishment was even paramount to 
the written and positive law; a strikmg exam- 
ple of which we have in the sentence, passed 
.and executed upon the accomplices of Catiline. 
The law was clear and express, that no Ro- 
man citizen should be punished with death* 
Yet the associates of Catilhie were executed by a 
decree of the senate. The question, whether they 
should suflfer death, or only perpetual imprison- 
ment with confiscation of their estates, was ear- 
nesdy debated in senate. Thefourtfa of what are 
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called Cicero's orations ^;ainst Cadline is upon 
this question; and in Sallust you have read the 
speeches of Caesar and of Cato upcm the same oc- 
casioiu From this latitude of discretion in the 
powers of the court we perceive the foundation of 
all those i^peals to the passions of the judges, so 
earnestly recommended by the precepts of Cicero, 
and so often exemplified in his practice. Hence 
it was, that every man under accusation was ex- 
pected to throw himself upon the compassion of 
his judges ; to assume the garb of mourning; to 
s^ly for the countenance and solicitations of his 
fiiends; to exhibit his family in the agonies of 
distress; and to count upon the tears of his mfant 
duldren among his most powerful means of de- 
fence. 

But our courts of justice possess neither the 
power of aggravating nor of remitting a punish- 
ment. Guilty or not guil^ b the only question 
for the determination of the jury upon criminal 
prosecutions ; and this quesdon they are solenmly 
sworn to decide according to the evidence. When 
their verdict is delivered^ their functions are at an 
' end* The punishment of the offender is not with- 
in their province. The sentence is awarded by 
the judges, to whom in this respect some discre- 
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is entrusted, incases less than capU 
trdon tibe penaltjr to Ae degree of the 
•ut even thb discnstion is very scantily 
utfttowed. In all cases of life and death, and in 
many others, the judges are merdy the living 
voices of the law; empowered barely to [Htmoonce 
the decree, which that has prepared before the com^ 
mission of a crimCf The iidministration of pub- 
lic justice is in substance a strict lo^cal syllc^sm, 
of which the written law forms themajor propo- 
sition, the verdict of the jury the minor, and the 
sentence of the court the condusioo, Eveiy man^ 
guilty of treason, shall be put to deaths says the 
written law* A* B« is guilty of treason, says the 
verdict of the jury ; therefore, says the sentence of 
the court, A. B. shall be put to death. 

This distribution of the judicial powers be- 
tween judge and juiy, together with this sqparation 
of the dispensing or pardcxiing power from IxAb, 
affords a cppious and a profitable subject of reflec* 
tion to the legal student, and to the philosophic^^ 
inquirer into the oi^anization and principles of our 
government. It is a distribution and division 
perhaps as important to the liberties of a nation, as 
the separation of the le^slative and executive pow^ 
trSf fiid the dividoA of the former between two 
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assemblies. But in the light, in which I now con- 
^der it, I am bardy to point out its necessaiy ef- 
feet upcm judicial doquence ; and you will imme- 
diately perceive, that it cuts up by the roots all the 
precepts of aneient rhetoric, which place the per- 
fection of the art in the address, with which the or- 
ator assails the passions of the judge. It calls for 
a management of causes upon principles not mere- 
ly di&rent, but opposite to those of antiquity. 
The common standard of judicial arguments is no 
longer natural justice or equi^, but positive law»^ 
The first fountains (^ the art are no Icmger the 
3ame. 

It is indeed true, that this diflference is much 
greater in criminal, than in civil jurisprudence. 
An estimate of damages for a breach of contract, 
a setdement of accounts between merchants, the 
mere controversies of baigain and sale, are deter- 
nunable in all ages and nations upon nearly the 
same principles; and in the very few orations of 
Greece and Rome, still extant, of this description, 
thei#is Utde, which might not with equal proprie- 
ty be said in a modem court of justice. And yet, 
if a modem lawyer were to open an argument toa 
court, as Cicero begins hb oration for Quinctius, 
by observing, that the personal influence of the 
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suitor and the eloquence of lus counsel were the 
two principal sources of success, he would run a 
great risk of a severe r^rimand from the benclK 
If an American barrister should undertake by an 
elaborate argument to prove, that the Abb6 Delille 
was a citizen of the United States, because he was 
an excellent French poet, if all the muses should 
combine to compose his oration, not five senten- 
ces of it would he be suffered to deliver. Yet ex- 
amine that inimitable, that imm(»tal oration for 
Archias, and amidst that unbounded blaze of elo- 
quence, with which it beams, observe the nucleus 
of argument, upon which it revolves. Archias 
was a Roman citizen, because he was a Greek po^ 
et Were a counsellor in the courts of these 
states to start a tnun of reasoning like this, the 
judges would instantly arrest the career of his or- 
atory, by calling for the certificate of naturaliza* 
tion. 

Yet we are not to conclude, that judicial elo* 
quence is to be excluded fix>m the systems of mod- 
em rhetoric. Restricted and limited, as the orafor at 
the bar must now be, there is yet an unmeasured 
difference between speaking well and ill on a judi- 
cial trial. If there is less room for powerful ad- 
dresses to the passions of the judges, there is more 
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necessity for convincing their understandings. 
The success of a suitor does not depend upon the 
eloquence of his counsel ; but his failure may fol- 
low from the want of it. Oratory will not prove 
so often the victorious auxiliary to a bad cause ; 
but it vnH be an equally necessary aid to a good 
one. 

I have thought it necessary to lay open to your 
minds the primary causes, which make it necessa- 
ry to vary the very principles of judicial oratory 
from those transmitted by. our ancient teachers. 
Many of their precepts however, in detail, may 
still be used to great advantage. In a subsequent 
lecture I shall notice those of their instructions, 
which are still susceptible of adoption or modifica- 
tion, and suggest some further observations res- 
pecting the course, to be pursued in judicial causes 
under our o^vn institutions. 
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FROM the tenor of my preceding lectures you 
must have collected, that, while the principles of 
demonstrative and deliberative oratory are the 
same in every age and country, where the art is 
practised, those of judicial doquence must be va- 
ried^and modified by the laws and judicial institu- 
tions of the time and place. The importance of 
this idea must plead my apology for dwelling with 
earnestness upon its developement, for recurring 
again to it at this time, and for presenting it, with 
the hope of giving it additbnal iUustration, under 
another point of view to your reflections* 

Observe then, that demonstrative and delibera- 
tive oratory are not of necessity coonected with any 
S8 
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particular sodal insdtutiQiiB. The sulijectB of 
panegyric, of mvecdve, or of deliberation, are in- 
deed diversified under different forms of govern- 
ment, but do not necessarily resuh firom them. 
An eulogy or a philippic may be pronounced by 
an individual of one nation upon the subject of 
anodier. * Deliberation may occur between per- 
sons, bound by no social compact together. Civil 
or political institutions may incidentally be the 
subjects, but are not of the essence of such dis- 
courses. Praise, censure, exhortatian, and ad- 
vice, are dispensed and bestowed by man, as a ra- 
tional being, to his fellow creature, endowed with 
the same fiiculty. The Greeks and Romans, as 
we have seeii, allowed much of the same latitude 
to their municipal tribunals. But under our im- 
proved theories of natural and social rights posi- 
tive institution is the indispensable ingredient of aH 
judicial discourse. The whole amount of every 
trial can be neither more nor less, than a conflict 
between law and transgression. To tiy a man by 
the laws of one nation for an oflfence against the 
laws of another would be at once the extreme of 
oppression and the height of absurdity. The 
common standard then, by which all judicial argu- 
ment must be measured, is law; the whole drift of 
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an advocate's eloquence, to display the conformity 
between the cause of his client and the law ; the 
whde purpose of a prosecutor, to vindicate its vi- 
olation; the wKble defence of innocence, to dis- 
prove its infrii^ment. 

Now thp particulars in our judicial institutions 
of the most material importance to the forensic 
speaker are three. 

1. The division of all offences against the laws 
into public and private, wrongs; xvith the conse- 
quent distinction between courts of criminal and 
civil jurisdiction. 

2. The division of public wrongs into two 
classes ; personal wrongs, which may be commit- 
ted by every man, as an individual ; and official 
crimes or misdemeanors, committed by public of- 
ficers, and triable by impeachment. And 

3. The dividon of powers, mentioned in my 
last lecture, between the judges and jury, in 
^thecQurse (rf oidinaiy jurisdiction ; and the separa- 
tion of the power of pardoning offences from 
both* 

1. Under our state of society every individual 
is entided to certain rights, recognised and defined 
by the original social compact, or by the laws, en- 
acted under it. It is the primary object of civil 
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society and of government to protect cveiy indi* 
vidual in the enjoyment of these rights* Some of 
them are of such magnitude, that then* support 
and vindicatioa are exclu^vely' retained in the 
hands of the body police itself, while o&ers aitt 
secured to die individual only by a pledge of as- 
sbtance from the public authority, whenever its 
aid may be found necessary. Such is the distinc- 
tion, so well known to all lawyers, between pri- 
vate and puUic wrongs; the private wrong 
consisting of the violation cmly of the r^t of indi- 
viduals ; the public wrong, in an outrage upon die 
rights of the whole political society* Thus a 
breach of promise, a non-payment ci debt, or a 
disputed title to land, is barely a i»ivate wroi^, for 
the redress of which the injured party is authorise 
ed tacall upon the powers of government ; but 
which he mt^st first prove by suit inhb own name, 
and at his ovmrisk, befiwe the OMnpetent tribunals* 
9ut treason, robbery, murder, theft, and all those 
offences, which are included under the denonuoa- 
tion of crimes and misdemeanors, are of so much 
importance to the whole socie^^ that, although 
the direct injury, committed by them, often aftct3 
only an individualy the cause is adopted, as that of 
the nation; and the punisluneot qf the ofen^er is 
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prosecuted in the name of the sovereign* Hence 
tiiecUstinction between the civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction of our courts ; a dis^nction sedulously 
to be remembered by the judicial (xator, because, 
although these jurisdictions are timong us united 
in our hi^iest tomts, yet there are different rules 
of evidence, diflferentmaximsof law, and Afferent 
modes of practice, established in them. Under 
the civil jurisdiction the cause is brought forward 
by tiie party, and is called an action ; under the 
criminal jurisdiction it b prosecuted by &e gov- 
eroment. In civil causes the controversy is only 
between two or more individuals, the plaintiff and 
die defendant. In crinumd causes it is between the 
put^ cmone side, and the person acdused on the 
other. The right of action must be pursued by 
the individual himself, or by his agents* ' The 
public wrong is not entrasted to the pursuit of any 
^idividual. Sdect bodies of men are from time 
to time af^inted, whose task it is to inquire into 
an such ofenoes, committed in their vidnity, and 
to present Aem to the competent courts for trial. 
The accusation is drawn up under the name of an 
indictment, and is managed by a permanent public 
officer. The p^scm accused bthen arraigned, 
9nd usually pleads, that he is not guilty ciihe of- 
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fence, charged agunst him; and by this answer he 
makes it necessary for the attorney general, or 
person conducting the prosecution, to prove both 
the law and the facts. If the accusation fail in the 
proof of either, the accused must be discharged. 

The influence of these particulars in our judi- 
cial institutions upon the eloquence of the bar will 
be most readily discerned, by recurring to the in- 
structions of the ancient rhetc^-icians for the man* 
agement of judicial argument, and observing what 
would now be their application. 

They make no distinction between causes of 
civil and of criminal jurisdiction. Their rules and 
precepts are all calculated for the management of 
criminal prosecution or defence ; and they tell us, 
that all the necessary variations upon the conduct 
of civil causes will be so obvious to the practiticm- 
er, that they need not to be specially indicated. 
In our courts so great is die di&rence between 
these two descriptions of cases, that the same rules, 
which would be prescribed for the one, must be 
proscribed for tiie other ; and the same practice 
would appear on one side in the form of injimc- 
tion, on the other in that of prohibition. 

Thus for example Quinctilian lays it down, 
that, in discussing the state of ccxijecture upon a 
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question, whether the party accused is guilty of 
the crime, charged against him, the course of in- 
quiry will be directed to three distinct points ; the 
will, the power, and the &ct ; that is, that the nat- 
ural division of the prosecutor's argument must be 
to prove, first, that the accused had the wiU to 
commit the oifence ; secondly, that he had the 
power; and thirdly, that he actually did commit it« 
The means of investigating the first of these 
points, the wiU, are largely discanted upon by 
Quinctilian. The object was to scrutinize the 
motives of the inculpated party ; to pry into his 
general impulses to action, resulting either from 
personal character or from special inducement. 
Thus, if a man was accused of murder, his prose- 
cutor was to labor in the first instance to establish 
the belief, that his personal character was bold, 
rash, violent, cruel; that he w^s addicted to 
turbulent and angry passions ; or that his interest 
was liable to be promoted by the result of the act. 
The argument, derived from interest, was indeed 
deemed so forcible, that we learn firom^Cicero, it 
was a general salvo for all deficiencies of other ev- 
idence in the practice of a celebrated Roman judge, 
whose only question to ascertain the criminal in 
all doubtful cases was, cui bono ; who was to be 
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the gaber by the deed. A gteat pn^xntiaQ of 
ai^rmneat^ in all the judicial orations of Cicero 
himself, is devoted to this investigation of motivesy 
or research into die will* His address in handlbg 
the subject will always commaml our admiration ; 
and the inquiry naturaUy leads an ingenioas and 
Kflecting mind into a profound and acute per« 
ception of the operations of the human heart. But 
the principles of our criminal jurisprudence by no 
means admit so great a latitude of ioquixy, nor 
open such a rai^ for eloquence upon presurap- 
dons, drawn fix)m the will. The humane maxim 
of the common law considers every man as inno^ 
cent, until he is proved guilty. The general rep- 
utation, the personal disposition, or even the in* 
cilements of passion ot interest to the commisskm 
of a criminal act, may indeed occasionally have an 
involuntary weigl^ upon the mind of a juror ; but 
they are scarc^y ever topics, upon which a prose- 
cutor can enlarge. The sound and merciful logic 
of our kws alwajrs infers the motive from the ac- 
tion, and^iot the action fix>m die motive. The 
mercies of die commcMilaw are not entrusted to die 
discretion, nor to the pas^ons pf individual judg« 
es; they are converted into fixed and unifivm 
principles. In our criminal juriqmidence justice 
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lieraelf holds an unev^en balance* She never lifts 
her scales without throwing the weight of mercf 
into that of the accused* She lays no claim to im- 
.partiality. She avows freely her preference^ that 
ten guilty should escape, ndier than that one in- 
nocent should suffer. She not cmly permits, but 
commands her judges to be of counsel fwdie 
prisoners. She directs juries, even though the 
balattce of testimcmy should preponderate against 
the accused, yet if a reasonable doubt Can be rais- 
ed in his fiiv(Nr, to dismiss himunpudshed. She 
catches with eagerness at every gleam of probabili- 
^, which leads to acquittal. She admits with reluc- 
tance eren a certainty, which compels couTiction. 
Hence you will readily perceive, that Ae prin- 
ciples for the management of a criminal prosecu- 
tion are toto coelo different from those for ccn- 
ducting its defence. The inquiry into die wiU, 
Ae motives^ or tfie interest of die party can sel- 
dom afford any assistance to the prosecutor; but 
it may be of material service to Ae defendant. 
The attorney general is rardy indulged with an 
opportunity of arguing the guilt of a culprit from 
his personal character, or common fame. StUl 
less can he urge, as a proof against him, that Us 

interest was promoted by the event. But these 
39 
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topics may be employed with success in favor of 
the accused. An irreproachable character^ a &ir 
reputation, are presumptions in &vor of innocence, 
of which a skilful advocate never fails to avail 
himself. Still mtore confidendy may he rely upon 
the efficacy of arguments to show, that there was 
no temptation of interest, that could operate upon 
his client to stimulate his commission of the act ; 
and if his interest can be shown to have suflfered 
detriment from the issue, it furnishes an argument 
of the most conclusive nature in his behalf. 

The second source of argument, mentioned by 
Quinctilian, is the power; a track of rea^ning 
Ihore exclusively confined to the defence of caus- 
es in our criminal courts, than even that of the 
will. A public prosecutor, who should at this 
day attempt to raise the conclusion, that a prisoner 
at the bar was guilty of the crime chai^;ed against 
him, upon so frail a basb, as that he had the pow- 
er to commit it, would be suspected pf having lost . 
hb senses. But nothing is more natural and more 
usual in a course of defence, than for the party to 
alledge, that the act imputed to him had not been 
in his power. The most usual form, in whidi 
this defence appears, b in undertaking to prove, 
that the accused was at the time, when the crime 
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was committed, in another place; a defence per* 
fecUy decisive of the cause, when clearly made 
out ; but which has been so often resorted to by 
desperate offenders, who depend only upon the 
testimony of their accomplices to accredit the fact* 
that to set up an alibi is proverbial among those, 
who are conversant in the practice of our criminal 
courts, as the kst, desperate refuge of an all but 
convicted felon. In ordmary cases therefore this 
defence terminates in a question upon the credibil- 
ity of the witnesses ; for however desirous all ju- 
ries are to find the person upon trial innocent, they 
imderstand too well the common refuges of guilt,, 
lightly to credit the pretence of an alibu 

There remains then only the third of the 
points, recommended by Quinctilian to the con- 
sideration of the judicial orator, which in our 
courts of justice affords materials for argument 
both upon the prosecution and the defence ; that 
is, the discussion of the fact Upon our princi- 
pies the &ct, once proved, renders all investiga* 
tions of the iirill or the power useless; andwithout 
proof of the fact no mdication of the will, no de- 
monstration of the power is admissible. 

The general result, which the judicial orator 
must draw from the division of oflfences into pub- 
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He and priTate wrMgs, and ^ consequent Sb^ 
tinctiou betwben the ciyiI and criminal jinisdic* 
tions are, that a spes^er at the bar must conduet 
the prosecu^nand tbedrfenceof acrimsialciaiae 
ypon principles altogether diftrent, and hi some 
vespcct^ opposite ; and that those for the manage^ 
Aient of a civil action again essoitialijr difiEsr bam 
both* On a civil suit, a mere controversjr be« 
tween party and par^, the rule of perfect impar* 
tiality returns to govern our courts and juries, 
Nobiasinfiivor of a defendant is aUowed^ node^ 
6truct]<m; nopermisttaneven to the judges to b9 
of counsel for him; no direction to tfaejuiy to 
grasp at every ratioaal doubt, as ooachisivc in his 
£ivon Justice again becomes even*handed; sh^ 
balances probabilities ; sti^ admitB ob bodi sides 
inquirifes into the wUl and d)e power, as\9dl as in^- 
totbefect; 9be recdves the testimoi^ of written 
depositions, wUch on all criminal trials she re^ 
jects. The parties stand in court cm equal 
ptiund, and their advocates poasess precisely the 
aame hititude of discussion. Tim di9?R:nce is pe« 
culiaiiy rpmarkable in those cases, ninch are in« 
eluded bothiMupngthe public and {oivate wnmgai 
such as assault and batteiy , defemation, and libd& 
For these acts a man is liable to a double presecu« 
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tkm ; ooe by the party injuTed> for the dmiage 
specially mistained by hkn ; the other by the pub« 
Mc^ for the yiolation of the peace. But so di&reni 
are the maxims, upon which these two trials of the 
aame act are conducted, that on one of them the 
testimony of the complainant himself is received, 
whole on the other it is rejected; nor is it unusual 
to see a man acquitted and convicted of the same 
act by these two forms of process. 

2. The divimon of public wrcHigs into two 
classes, personal offooces, triable, as I have above 
described, by jury, and official oibnces, triable 
by impeachmenity forms the second of thoae cir- 
cumstances, upon wUch cv&y modem American 
system of rhetoric ou^ to be coostnicted. 

By the constitution of the United States, and 
by that of tlus commonwealth, the senate of the Un- 
ion and of the state are respective^ coostitated 
courts for the trial of offences, committed by pub* 
Ue officers in their official capacity. The power 
of impeaching such offi^iders is in bodi cases ex- 
clusively given to the House of representatives } 
and the power of the senate extends no further, 
than to remove the person impeached from office, 
and declare him disqualified fi*om holdbg any 
other office of honor, trust, or profit. The opera- 
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tioD of this trial is only upon a man's offidal ca-' 
pacity ; for he may incUvidually be tried again by 
incUctment for the same act, upon which he has 
been tried by impeachmoit. 

Impeachments are events of so rare occm*- 
rence, and a judicial orator will so rarely be caUed 
to take a part in them^ that it can scarcely be ne* 
cessaiy to spend much time in prescribing a for- 
nial system of rules for his observance. 'As the 
power of accusation is entrusted only to a branch 
of the l^;islature, its exercise is assimilated as 
much to deliberative, as to judicial functions. 
The question in eveiy individual case, whether 
the house will impeach, is purely ddiberative; and 
is decided like all others of a similar nature. 
When the impeachment is resolved upon, the 
house usually appoint a small number of their 
own members, as managers for its prosecution. 
The senate sit as judges both of the law and of the 
fact ; but a concurrence of two thirds of the mem- 
bers is essential to the conviction of the person im- 
peached. 

The field of argument, opened upon a trial of 
this description, is obvioudy veiy different fit>m 
that presented by an ordinaiy jury triaL The 
subject in controversy is the discharge of official 
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functions ; the questions at issue are upon the na- 
ture and extent of public duties ; and the inter- 
ests implicated are those of the nation at lai^ 
The principles of the ordinary criminal jurispra* 
dence are partially, but npt entirely applicable to 
the proceedings of this extraordinary tribunal. 
The judges are less rigorously bound, to consult 
alone the prescriptionsrt^ positive law. Moral 
and even political considerations may contribute 
tn some degree to the formation of their judg- 
ment. They may therefore be urged both upon 
the attack and the defence of these charges. But 
if it should ever hereafter be the lot of any of you, 
as probably it may, to be called to act in cases of 
this nature, whether as prosecutors or as judges, 
the most important precept I can give you, and 
that, which I most earnestly wish you from this 
day to remember, is never to make impeachment^ 
nor, as iar as may depend on you, never to suffer 
it to be made an engine of parQr. 

3. The division of the judiciary powers be- 
tween the judges and the jury, and the separation 
of the dispensing or pardoning power from both, 
have already been lai^y considered in my pre- 
ceding lecture. You have there seen, that in gea- 
tml questions of law are to be argued to the judg- 
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es^ and questions of feet to the jtny« The mate* 
rials of argument are therefi3re as diffierent^ as the 
characteristics of the persons, to whom they are 
addressed. To the bench their common centre 
of reference is die law; to the jurj they hinge al* 
most entirety upon die evidence. 

The judges are always few in number; often 
there is but one. They are usually men of pro^ 
found legal learning, tramed to their office by a 
long course of study, and a career of full practice 
Sn the profession. The tenure, by which they 
hdd their offices, b permanent during good be- 
haviour; which in c»dinaiy cases is equirsdent to a 
tenure for life. The rule of their duQr is uniferm 
and invariable ; havbg nothing to consult but the 
law. With minds so highly cidtivEUted, and with 
a line of duty so dearly marked out, diey are gen- 
erally inaccessiUe to any influence of passion. 
They are not to be swayed by the artifices, which 
are sometimes succesdid in deliberative assem- 
blies. It is vain to address any q>plication to 
their hopes or their fears* They are not allowed 
even to indulge the most ami^le weakness of 
compassion. As ministers of the law, they are 
bound indeed to diq>ense the mercies of the kw ; 
but these, as Ihaveahown you, are not 1^ to their^ 
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diacretioD. The benefits, provided for the party 
upon trial, are secured to him as a rights Thejr 
are not discietionary in the breast of the judge. 
These are all intended for the protection of inno- 
cence. Mercy should sometimes also be extend- 
ed to the guilty. But this power the laws have 
chosen to vest elsewhere. A compassionate 
would therefore be a guil^ judge. When the 
judge ascends the tribunal, he must leave his heart 
behind him. There he must be all head ; all in- 
teOect ; impassive and impenetrable to the sensi- 
bilities, the most endearing to the human charac- 
ter. Whatever conviction can be carried to his 
n)ind must be accomplished by the means of cool, 
solid reasoning and lucid developement. 

Our jiuies consist of a very di&rent descrip- 
tion of men. They are occasional and not per- 
manent bodies ; selected for a siujgle cause, and 
consisting of the same men, only during one ses- 
sion of a court. They are appointed fi*om among 
the respectable citizens of various employments; 
but the members of all the learned professions are 
either exempted or excluded from service upon 
them. There are of course no regularly bred law- 
yers, and few men of refined mental cultivation 

among theni. Their principal, aixd in most cases 
40 
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Ifaeir only functions are to asoertain co n tro v citcd 
facts. For even when they decide upon the hm^ 
as bjr a general verdict they always may, they 
usually receive it fh>m the bench, and pranoonoe 
conformably to the q>inioii of the judge. 

Thus then it follows as a coroUaiy fifom ow 
judicial institutions^ that an argument to the ceuit 
IS essentially a disquisition of law ; an atgu^ 
ment to the jury, a comment upon evidence. In 
both the ultimate objectof the orator is not to per- 
suade, but to convince; the triumph of the art 
to operate not upon the will, but upon the under^ 
standing. To accomplish this an able advocate 
must vary the sQde and substance of hb discourse 
to suit the diversities of situaticxi md characters of 
the two auditories. To the bench his most pow* 
erfiil instrument of conviction is profound and aid* 
curate deduction. To the jury his most eflfectoal 
weapon is copious elucidation. His address to 
the judge should be concise without obscurity; 
to the jury, cquous without confusion. He must 
incessandy bear in mind, that the court is not ail 
ignorant, nor the juiy a learned body of men. The 
consummation of eloquence is in the adaptation ci 
the ideas in the speech to the ideas already in the 
minds of the hearers. To the judge it will suffice 
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to present results. To the jury you must often 
unfold i^inciples. 

The customary mode of transacting bu^ess 
in our judicial courts makes it seldom • possible, 
and perhaps never advisable to address either the 
bendi or the jury in speeches, previoudy written. 
In criminal causes the testimony must all be oral, 
delivered by witnesses in open court. The cause 
always takes its complexion from their rela« 
tions, and after they have been heard the counsel 
are scarcely ever allowed any time for preparation. 
Their discourse must be immediate and extempo- 
raneous ; and when a case comes on for trial, the 
advocates, by whom it is managed, seldom pre* 
cisely know themselves what its state will be. 
The examination and cross-examination of the 
witness^ is itself one of the severest tests of a law* 
yer's talents. The testimony often assumes its 
color firfm the feelings and character of the wit- 
nesses. They are sometimes unable and i^me* 
tunes unwiUing to testify what they really know. 
They are sometimes inclined to put their own 
gloss upon the facts, to which they are knowings 
and sometimes need reminding, that the truth and 
the whole truth are not always identically die same. 
They are often discovered to have their partial!* 
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ties, and to sympathize too much with one of the 
parties. Even with a sacred and inviolate regard 
for truth, different witnesses often rebte the same 
transaction with great diversities oi circumstance. 
One incident struck the observation or remains 
upon the memory of one witness ; another upon that 
of his neighbour. To eviscerate the truth fix>m a 
body of testimony is perhaps the most arduous task 
of a modem lawyer; but it seldom admits of pre- 
vious preparation, and never of writing. UpoQ 
civil causes, although depositions of absent wit* 
nesses are admitted, the course of trial is common- 
ly of the same kind, and alike extemporaneous. 
Arguments to the court are more suscq>tible of 
previous writing. As they are exclusively con- 
fined to the establishmetit of some doubtful point 
of law, they consist of a continual chain of deduc- 
tions, resembling mathematical, Irather than ora- 
torical demonstration. But sometimes the opin- 
ion of the court is setded before the argument 
commences. The advocate often asserts posi- 
tions, which the judge, deeming erroneous, im- 
mediately controls or denies. Every interruption 
of this kind would disconcert a written speech. 
So that of all public speaking judicial oratory is 
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that, which most requires previous medkation, and 
least admits of previous writing. 

Yet although the eloquence of the bar so ma- 
terially diflfers from that, of which Cicero and 
Quinctilian were masters, in one respect it still re- 
tains the same character. The bar is beyond all 
question the scene of the greatest difficulty to the 
public speaker, and that, where the rarest combi- 
nation of talents is indispensable for the attainment 
of eminence. The demonstrative orator stands 
alone. He has no antagonist before him. He has 
had his own time for every species of preparation. 
He runs for an uncUsputed prize, and bears away 
the palm, if he can but succeed to amuse his 
hearer. The deliberative speaker must make his 
way against opposition, but he stands only as one 
sgnong many. His sources of ailment are more 
abundant and more general. Deliberation relates 
to future time. The decision turns upon a bal- 
ance of contingencies. The^ question of expedi- 
ency is decided by a majority of votes, but leaves 
' it still undetermined whose foresight of futurity 
was most accurate. The out-numbered voters 
may still appeal to die issue of future events. But 
at the bar tune past, right and wrong, existing law, 
^ fK the materials in contest. Property, liberty, 
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reputation^ life, are the objects at stake. Tlie 
£tme and fortune of the speaker himself are bound 
up in the issue with the dearest interests of his cli- 
ent. He stands under the eye of a sharp-s^hted 
adversary, eager to snatch at every error, and to 
turn every unwary concesaon to Ms own advan* 
tage; of learned and able judges, jealous of their 
own honor and reputation, quick to detect fidse rea- 
soning, fastidious to trivial declamations, and ev- 
er cautious to shelter 'their understanding from be- 
ing taken by surprize. He is ever liable to be 
misled by his own client, whose self-delusion and 
partialities often represent his cause more fevora* 
ble, than it proves upon investigation ; and he 
must be incessantly upon the watch against the 
arts of a zealous opponent. In the management 
of an important cause, an advocate seems placed in 
a state of war&re against all mankind* The an- 
tagonist is an open and inveterate foe. The judge 
must at least be redeemed from neutrality to join 
his side ; and the client himself, by his anxieties, 
his fears, and his prejudices, hangs continual and 
irretrievable ruin over his cause. Success is at- 
tended with litde honor. It passes but for the or** 
dinaiy course of justice. Failure is accumulated 
mortification. It consists not alone in the sentence 
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of the court A triumphant adversary, and a cli- 
ent, as prone after the issue to unpute. bis misfor- 
tune to his counsel, as he was to prepare it by his 
mismanagement, are the ordinary and unavoidable 
aggravations of defeat This active and incessant 
collisi(Hi however sharpens the faculties, while it 
tries the temper of the mind. It brings every 
talent at once to the test, and to the li^t Men 
of other occupati(Mis may have feeble capacities 
without exposure, or great abilities without dis- 
covexy. As a speaker at the bar, a man must 
open to public view aU the strength and all the 
weakness of his mind. Dulness has no refuge 
from detection. Envy has no shroud for the kind- 
ling radiance of genius. The first and most dis- 
tinguished station in the ranks of oratory must still 
be assigned to the eloquence of the bar. 



LECTURE XIV. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIt. 



THE puipose of my lectures hitherto has 
been in the first instance to make you familiarly 
acquainted with the principles, transmitted in the 
writings of the ancient rhetorical masters ; and in 
the next to discriminate those parts of their pre- 
cepts, which were inseparably connected with the 
■social institutions and manners oi the ages and na- 
,tions, for which they wrote, from tho^e, which, 
beijig founded upon the broad and permanent ba- 
sis of human nature, are still applicable, and will , 
everretain their force, ^hile gratitude Mid admira- 
tion shdU swell the vwce of praise ; while free- 
dom ^ shall prompt to deliberation, and wJiile jus- 
tice shall hold her . balance upon earth. For the 
41 
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doctiincs of demonstrative and ddiberatire oia- 
toiy we have little else to do, but to receive and 
register in our mem<»y the instructions of our an- 
cient guides. But we have been compeDed code- 
part widely from them in tracing the [Ht>per course 
of judicial eloquence ; and we are now to enter up- 
on an dement^ where their guidance entirely &ils 
us. The eloquence of the pulpit b to the science 
of rhetoric what this western hemisphere is to that 
of geography. Aristode and Quinctilian are as 
incompetent to mark its boundaries, as Pausanias 
or Strabo to tell us the latitude of Davis' Straights 
or Cape Horn. In exploring this new re^on, like 
Columbus on his first voyage to this continent, we 
find our magnet has deserted us. Our needle 
points no longer to the pole. 

Pulpit oratory may be considered, as coeval 
with tlie first mtroduction of Christianity. And it 
has undoubtedly been one of the most e&ctual 
means, by ja'hich that religion with all its blessings 
has been so extensively propagated throughout 
the earth. It has been practised at every period 
and in every region, favored with the christian dis- 
pensation; and durmg several centuries preserved 
the only glimmering of literature and eloquence, 
which remained in the world. 
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The opiniona-pespectgig the substance arid the 
manner, most proper for the addresses of the 
christian orator, have fluctuated with the revolu- 
tions of doctrines and of taste. At one time the 
pulpit has been made the vehicle of unintelligible 
mysticism; at another of unfathomable metaphys- 
ics; at a third of fanatical inflamation. It has 
been the instrument of the worst abuses of the 
Romish church, and the most effectual weapon of 
the reformation. Athanasius, Peter the Hermit, 
Wicliff, Huss, Luther, and Calvin, successively 
and successfully employed this mighty engine for 
the propagation of error and of truth. During the 
space of four hundred years it poured the myriads 
of Europe upon the shores of Palestine, to recover 
from infidels the sepulchre of Christ. For three 
succeeding centuries it armed nation against na- 
tion upon questions of speculative doctrine and 
ecclesiastical discipline* Since the invention of 
printing its powers have indeed been more cir- 
cumscribed, both by the participation and by the 
control of that art. Yet to this day it remains 
among the most energetic instruments of power, 
exercised upon mankmd. 

Many modem writers of learning and genius 
have written upon the theory of pulpit oratory ; 
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but they have treated i^in a mariner so tfifferent 
from that, which was pursued by the ancient rhet 
oricians, that it wiB not be easy to assimilate this^ 
to the other parts of these lectures. To give tfie 
whole that unity and consistency of plan, which is 
best adapted to your information, it will be most 
advisable to apply the principles and the method (rf* 
Aristotle, so &r as they can be applied, to this 
more recent species of public speaking. 

What then is the end of pulpit oratory ? What 
is that common central point, round which the elo- 
quence of the sacred orator should revolve ; bear- 
ing the same relation to his discourse, which we 
have seen praise and censure bear to demonstra- 
tive, utility to deliberative, and law to judicial ora- 
tions? 

The functions of the christian divine in the 
pulpij are of two kinds ; in one of whidi he ad- 
dresses his hearers, and in the other the supreme 
Creator. In one he speaks to his fellow mortals, in 
the other, to their Maker. In one he is the moili- 
tor of their duties, in the other, the organ of their 
wants. The ultimate object in both cases is the 
same, to improve the condition of the audifoiy. 
But the means are diflferent, being in the one case 
by obtaining the fevor of providence,, in thfe qttier 
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by thesr own advaacement in virtue. Life and 
immoitalit^, the happiness of this world and of die 
ne:8:t9 these are the ofagects, which should inspire 
evoy word, uttered by the divine from the sacred 
desk. But the form and the substance of the dis* 
course must be diversiiied according to the office^ 
in which he is engaged. Neither the matter nor 
the style of address can be the same in e:spostulat- 
ing to mortals upon their own obligations, and in 
supplicating the Father of the universe for his fa- 
vor and forgiveness. 

There are several sects of christians, who have 
judged it proper not to leave the subject nor the lan- 
guage of social jM^ayer discretionary with individu- 
al divines ; but have regulated the intercessions in 
public worship by the establishment of settled 
forms of player, diversified and adapted to the 
conditions and situations of men. Among those 
classes of christians this part of the minister's duty 
requires only the talent of reading well ; the prop- 
er observations upon which ivill arise in another 
part of the course. But when the divine is ex- 
pected to compose, as well as to pronounce these 
addresses to the Father of spirits, the execution of 
the task becomes one of the most important parts 
icif his duty. 
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The purposes of social worship are specifically 
and accurately enumerated in a passage of the 
episcopal liturgy. They are there declared to be 
first, confession of sins ; secondly, the return of 
thanks for benefits received ; thirdly, the praise of 
the Creator's transcendent perfections ; and fourth- 
ly, petition, founded on the wants of the congrega- 
tion, whether spiritual or corporeaL Of these four 
distinct purposes there are two, derived from the 
attributes of the Creator, and two from the neces- 
sities of the creature. Confession and petition 
are founded upon the consciousness of our own in- 
firmities, manifested in the former case hy our 
transgressions in time past; in the latter, by that 
incessant recurrence of wants, which from the cra- 
dle to the grave beset our animal and corporeal na- 
ture; and by those necessities equally urgent, which 
assail the imbecility of our minds. Confession 
therefore has always reference to past and suppli- 
cation to future time. Another distinction to be 
drawn is, that confession is always general. Sup- 
plication b principally special. The minister 
makes a general acknowledgment for himself and 
his congregation of those sirts, errors, and imper- 
fections, which are incident to all mankind ; but 
lie is neither required nor authorized to make con- 
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fession of any individual or particular sin. But 
besides the general petitions, alike applicable to all 
men and at all times, there are special occasions, 
which give rise to particular supplications in be- 
half of individual persons or families. Thanks- 
giving and praise are acts of immediate homage to 
the Sovereign of the universe. The first resulting 
from a grateful sense of those innumerable bless- 
ings, received at his hands, by which we live, and 
move, and have oxu* being. The last, fi-om that 
wcHider and veneration, mingled with love, which 
the displays of infinite benevdence and unbound- 
edpower necessarily enkindle in the human heart. 
In these constituent parts of prayer there is also a 
di£brence correspondmg with that, noticed in the 
two preceding. Thanksgiving is offered for ben- 
efits, specially conferred upon ourselves ; praise, 
for the general attributes of excellence, belon^g 
exclusively to the Deity. Thanksgiving is the 
return of grateful hearts for their own enjojonents ; 
praise is the general tribute of benediction for 
those energies and bounties, which created and 
preserve the universe. From the analysis of the 
several principles, upon which associated prayer 
is composed, will result the proper materials to be 
used in each of its departments ; and the minister 
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wiU readily perceive the maimer, best suited fto 
each part of the service, by reflecting on the spe- 
cial characters, by which it is distinguished. 

Some of the ancient rhetoricians divided all elo- 
quence into reasoning and feeling ; addressed jthe 
one to the understanding, and the other to the pfi»- 
sions; under which are included all theacce^»es 
to the will of man. The orators of ancient .tiines 
employed both of these powers in every kind .of 
public speaking, to which «thcy were accustomed- 
The judicial eloquence of modem times, as I have 
explained to you, is almost exclusively confined ito 
the avenue of the understanding. The eloquent 
of the pulpit in prayer is still more rigorously limit- 
ed to that of feeling. It neither requires nor admits 
of ailment. The object of the speaker is nei- 
ther persuasion nor conviction. It is the prosttn- 
tion of the creature before his Maker. It is the 
effusion of sentiment and of duty. Its esseiitial 
characters are ardor. and simplicity. Coldnq^s 
and prayer carry an inconsistency in the veiy 
terms. All the objects of prayer are calculatjed to 
excite the most active and vivid sentiments, which 
can arise in the heart of man. " Wcwxls that 
bum'' are the native language of deep feelii^. 
They can never be translated into the dialect of a 
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temperate, much less of a frozen region. Affecta- 
tion is yet more irreconcileable to the spirit of 
prayer, than coldness. All affectation is a spe- 
cies of hypocrisy. Affectation in prayer is hypoc- 
risy of the darkest hue, the hypocrisy of religion* 
It might, be supposed superfluous to deliver 
any precepts for the composition of prayer, other 
than those contained in the scriptures. The 
Founder of Christianity himself taught his disci- 
ples how to pray, both by precept and example. 
He warned them against the ostentatious hypocrisy 
of the pharisees, who displayed themselves in the 
synagogues and comers of the streets *^ to be seen 
of men," and against the affected elegance of the 
heathens, who used vain repetitions, and thought 
to be heard for their much speaking. These in- 
structions, with a prpper attention to the compre^ 
hensive and perfect simplicity of that form of pray- 
er, which he gave as a model to his disciples, will 
render every critical injunction unnecessary, and 
would seem to render it impossible, that a chris- 
tian pulpit should ever resound with pompous in- 
anity, to be heard of men, or with vain repetitions, 
having no claim to be heard, but that of much 

speaking. 

42 



The other department of pulpit oraU>r}r, die 
6nly one, which the modem writers upcxi elo- 
quence have considered as reducible to the theo* 
ries of human discourse, is that, which consbts cf 
addresses from the pastor to his flock ; discours- 
es on topics of religion and moraUty, which ui all 
christian countries are delivered at peiiodtical in- 
tervals, mid constitute so important a part of the 
duties Of a divine. The end of these discourses 
or sermons, as 1 have before intimated, is the 
improvement of the auditoiy in knowledge and 
virtue. It combines the purposes of the ai^ciefit 
deliberative oratoiy with those of the xframa. Its 
means are persuasion ; its object, to operate upon 
the wiH of the hearer ; its result, to produce action ; 
not joint and corporate, nor imme(Uate, like diat 
of deliberative assemblies by the taking of a vote, 
but individual, progressive, and sometimes remote 
action by a change of life and reformation, or ame- 
lioration of temper and conduct in the auditcHS. 
The speaker may take advantage of every possible 
argument resting on the basis of utiliQr. The at- 
tunment of good and the avoidance of evil is the 
aim of his discourse. His powers of exhortation 
are multiplied and enhanced by the ma^itude df 
the interests, which they embrace. The objects 
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of his advice and admonition are not merel}r tem- 
poral and momentary, good and evil, but immcx*- 
tal happiness and miseiy. He j^ds the cause 
not only of tini^ but of etemi^. 

In common deliberative assemblies, however 
successful the eloquence of the speaker may be to 
persuade many of his hearers, yet, if a majority 
of the assembly remain unconvinced, his argu- 
ment has no more efficacy, than if it had been im- 
potent upon every mind. But it is high encour- 
agement to the zeal of the pulpit orator, that not a 
particle of his persuasion can be lost. It operates 
separately upon every individual. However nu- 
merous his assembly, however hardened the mul- 
titude of his hearers may be against his exhorta- 
tions, if the seed he scatters strike root but in a 
single heart, his labors are not lost. His audience 
may consist of thousands, but he speaks to them 
all as to one. To each individual in the language of 
Solomon he may say, ^' if thou be wise, thou slialt 
be wise for thyself; but if thou scomest, thou 
alone shalt bear iL" 

The sources of his arguments may be derived 
from his subject or his audience ; and die divine, 
duly qualified to treat the great variety of subjects, 
Which ML within the compass of his duties, will 
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often find the exercise of his judgment necessary 
to adapt the choice of his subject to the character 
of his audience. It has long been remarked, that 
there is a striking difierence between the eloquence 
of the pulpit, as it has appeared in the composi- 
tions of the French and of the English divines. A 
French sermon is a popular discourse, addressed 
almost exclusively to the feelings of the auditory; 
clothed in the most gorgeous attire of rhetoric, 
and calculated only to make an impression upon 
the heart. An English sermon is, or rather was 
until of late years, a cold, unimpassioned applica- 
tion to the understanding ; abounding with solid 
reason and logical argument, but seldom attempt- 
\ ing to warm or interest the passions of the hearers. 

The practice appears in both instances to have 
preceded the thedry; but the French system first 
found an able advocate in the celebrated Fenelcxi, 
archbishop of Cambray ; and the modem Eng- 
lish writers upon rhetoric, without duly considerr 
ing the principal cause of the diflference, have adopt- 
ed his ideas, and yielded perhaps too readily the 
palm of victoiy to the French doctrine. 

The cause to which I allude, and which I ap^ 
prehend contributed much more to influence the 
character and composition of English sermons, and 
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to mark their difiference from those of the French, 
than the mere diversity of national character, to 
which it has generally been ascribed, is no other 
than the protestant reformation. In France and 
in other Roman catholic countries, where every 
point of doctrine was an article of faith, the exclu- 
sion of reasoning from the desk is just and consist- 
ent. The christian is not allowed to be a reason- 
er ; he is only a believer. His religious opmions 
are given him not for examination and scrutiny, 
but for implicit and unhesitating assent. The sa- 
cred scriptures themselves are held to be myste- 
ries above his understancUng, and his creed is nev^ 
er submitted to the decision of his judgment. 
The French doctrine of pulpit oratory is a natural 
consequence from the doctrine of an infallible 
church, and inseparably connected with it. Un- 
der such a church there can be no occasion for ar- 
gumentative sermons, and reasoning is very natur- 
ally expelled from their pulpits. But the protest- 
ant churches profess to make the reason of every 
individual the umpire of his faith. They admit 
no infeUible rule of faith, other than the scriptures. 
The assiduous perusal of these they not only per- 
mit, but enjoin upon all tiieir foUoM'ers ; and aban- 
don their construction and exposition to his own 
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judgment The explanation and etucidaticm of 
the scriptures thus become one of the most ar*- 
duous and important duties €i the protestant 
preacher; a duty, which he can <Uscharge only by 
enlightening the understandings of his people* 

In order to test the correctness of this French 
system of sermonizing, and to show that it b adapt- 
ed only to the practice of an in&llible church, let 
us attend only to those classes of subjects for the 
disquisitions of tlie pulpit, which are among the 
most suitable for a protestant divine» but which 
become useless and improper, where they are 
prescribed, as undeniable articles of faith. 

If the end of the preacher's discourse is the 
happiness of his hearers both in this and the fu- 
ture life, by means of their improvement in 
knowledge and virtue, that portion of the duty, 
which consbts in the communication of knowl- 
edge, must of necessity be addressed to the hearers' 
reason. The faith of the protestant layman must 
often depend upon the degree of infohnaticm, 
which he may receive from hb religious instruct* 
er. The exbtence and attributes of the Dei^, 
the nature and immortality of the soul, the doc- 
trme of future rewards and punishments, die evi- 
dences of revealed religion, the peculiar character 
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of its precepts, a comparison of its system of mor- 
als with those of the Chinese, Indian, Persian, 
figj'^ptian, Greek, and Arabian legislatd^s and 
philosophers, an internal comparisc»i between the 
Mo^ic and Christian dispensations, or in other 
words between the principles of the law and those 
of the gospel, these are all themes, upon which 
Ae {Hx>testant teacher may and ought freely to ex- 
patiate for the improvement of his heaitrs in 
knowledge. But they admit of no discussion, 
where the preacher himsdf and all his flock are 
compelled to believe whatever has been prescrib- 
ed to them on these all important questions, and 
have no Airdier to look for their creed, than to the 
decisions of the church. A Roman catholic be^ 
lieves in the existence of a God, in the immortali- 
Qr of his own soul, and in a future state of retribu- 
tioii, because the holy church has told him they are 
articles of &ith. But he is not allowed to ask the 
reason why. A protestant is told to believe these 
fundamental points of religion, because upon ex- 
amination he will find them as satisfactorily prov- 
ed to his reason, as he will discover them to be 
important to his happiness. Now the evidences 
qf these primary principles are not obvious to eve- 
ry mindr They are liable to numerous and plau- 
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sible objections Not only the thoughtless and 
the profligate, but shallow reasoners and philo- 
sophical dogmatists dispute and deny them. The 
wolves of infidelity are prowling around every 
fold. Surely under such a state of things it is the 
duty of the pastor to guard his flock by every 
kind of security. It b as much his duty to detect 
the sophistical semblance of reason, as to repel the 
impetuous onset of the passions. 

These three articles form the basis of what is 
called natural religion; and the belief in them 
does not always imply that of Christianity. This 
is barely a question of evidence, which in this, as 
in all other objects of controversy, is partly exter- i 

iial and partly internal. When the truth of the I 

christian revelation is contested, it becomes the j 

minister of the gospel not only to be able to give 
a reason for the feith that is in him, but to furnish 
those of his hearers, less qualified to search into the 
depths of such inquiries, with a reason equally sat- j 

isfactory to themselves. 

I 
When both these difliculties at the threshold of i 

religious persuasion have been removed, when 

the atheist and the deist have both been silenced, 

and the firm belief in divine revelation is estab- 

lished, dien the volume of sacred inspiration is 
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opened before the preacher, and it is his duty to 
jmke it profitable to his hearers for doctrine, fyt 
reproof, for correction, for ilistniction in right- 
eousness. The field here opened to the protest*^ 
ant divine is inexhaustible* To the Roman cath^ 
olic preacher it is never opened at all. For with 
what prq)riety could he reason to his audience 
fix)m a book, which they are not permitted to 
read? 

In making these observations it is not my de* 
sign either to pass a censure upon any prevailing 
system of Christianity, or to question die correct* 
ness of the French theory of pulpit eloquence, as 
adapted to the church, where it originated ; but 
to cauticm those of you, who may hereafter as- 
sume the pastoral office, agednst the implicit adop* 
tion of the critical creed of the French school, 
which the recent English theorbts have too much 
counter^anced. A protestant divine, who looks 
upon his pulpit merely as a chair for the deliveiy 
of moral lectures, or a stage to work upon the pas- 
sions of his auditory, as at a theatrical representa^ 
tion, has a very inadequate idea of his duties and 
of his powers. The earnest and ardent inculca- 
tion of moral duties is undoubtedly one of die es» 

3ential obligations of the preacher; md ia dis- 
43 
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cbaif;ing it he is bound to lay hold of every hope 
and eveiy fear, that can influence the heart of man. 
But to enlighten the mind is one of die most ef- 
fectual means of amendmg the heart ; and the so- 
cieties of christians, \iho place diemsdves under 
the ministration of a spiritual monitor, have ar^;ht 
to expect, that he should consider and treat them 
as rational^ no less than as sensitive beings. 

Let not the youthful candidate for the minis- 
try entertain an idea too contracted of the functions^ 
to which he aspires^ Let him be deeply impress-* 
ed with the principle, that his task in the pulpit 
win be to enlighten ignorance and to refute error, 
as weU as to reclaim horn vice and exhort to vir« 
tue. Let him not consider the celebrated French 
preachers or their En^h imitators, as furnishing 
the only proper models for the compodticxi of a 
sermon. By enlarging the number and the na- 
ture of the topics, upon which he shall discourse 
he will find his own duties more easy to discharge, 
and his people will be more extensively benefitted 
by his labors. In discussing topics of doctrine or 
of controversy the more ancient writers of Engi 
fish sermons will be more instructive guides, than 
those of recent date. From the fiiequency of the 
oocasi<»i8 he will have to address his people, he 
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cannot too much diversify both die matter and the 
manner of his dbcourses. 

In adapting the subjects of his sermons to the 
occasions and the audience the preacher must be 
goveroed by circumstances and by his own situa- 
tion. The same disquisition, which might be sea* 
scMUtble and judicious befwe one auditory, would 
be worse than useless ^before another* Even the 
discourses of the moral and practical class ought 
to be diversified according to the time and place 
of their delivery. There are certain errors and 
vices mere ccHigenial to one state of society than 
to another. The inhabitants of populous cities 
are exposed to temptations and allured by oppor- 
tunitks to transgressions, different from those most 
iaeideiil to lonlaD^ sequestered regions. Diflbr- 
ent situations in life are prone to different dfenqes. 
The rich and the poor, the ignorant and the learn* 
ed, the ploug^hman and the mariner, the aged and 
the young; each is adfictedto the sin, which most 
easily besets lum, fit>m which the others are moie 
usually exempt The divine is in some d^vee in- 
vested with the functions of the censor among th^ 
ancient Romans. He has indeed no authority to 
punish the o£Eender ; but it is his |igfat^«(dhia du- 
ty to reprove Ae cdfence. 
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From the imperfect and tnuifticiit view of pul^ 
pit speaking, which I have here taken^ you w3l 
perceive, that it inclades within itself the pritici- 
{des of all the anciefit classes of omtory. For the; 
discussioa of^trin^, its procesQ nmst assume 
all the chatftf^ters of judicial investigatian. In 
manifesting th^ praise of the Supreme Creator, or 
unfolding the loveliness of that morsd virtue, in 
which he delights^ the displays of demonstrative 
eloquence can be limited .only by die finite powers 
of iX}fi human imagination) while those addressea 
to the heart, which exhort to the practice of virtue, 
and urge theainuerto repentaA^» are mariced with 
the features of ddSierationt 

In point of form it is precisely U)e aam^asthe 
demonstiatlve oraticxu The speaker stands alone, 
whject to no contradiction, and in undisputed 
possession of the whole fiekl* His discourse may 
be extemporaneous, or previously written, at 1^ 
option. The practice varies among diferentde^r 
n omin i Mlaon s of christians, and aiqong individuals 
of the same denominstkHi. There are advantages 
and inconveniences, inherent in each of these 
modes of address; and the preference of the one 
to the other oi^^ perhaps to be dedded rather 
by the character of the preacher's talents, than by 
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my rule of umfixinity. There is a force, an m^- 
teresty an energy, in extemporaneous discourse^ 
^^ warm fit>m the soul and faithful to its fires/' 
'which no degree of meditation can attain or sup* ' 
jdy. But the stream, \^ch flows s^Kmtaneous, is 
almost always shallow, and runs forever in the 
same channel. The talent of ^)eaking well with- . 
out preparation is rare, and that of uttering fluent 
nonsense, so of^ substituted in its stead, though 
far from being uncommon, is not so well adapted 
to the oratory of the pulpit, as totbat of llie forum 
orcrf'thebaTt Amidstthcinfinite variety of human 
capaditka diere are some, whose floods of do^ 
quence are more rich, more copious, more rapid, 
rushing fynsa die lofty surface of unpremeditated 
thought, than drawn from the deepest fountains of 
study. But the productions of ordinary minds are 
imjHTOved by reflection, and brought to maturity 
by labor. The preacher should endeavour justr 
ly to estimate his own Acuities, and according to 
their dictates prq>are bis written (Uscourse, or 
trust to the inspiration of the moment The taLi 
ent of extempond speaking may suffice for the prw 
dinaiy duties of the preacher, but the sermon^ des^ 
tined to survive its hour of delivery, must always 
be previously written. 



LECTURE XV. 



tNTELLKCTUAL AND MORAL QUALITIES OF AH 
ORATOR. 



Al" an early period of this course, in pointing 
out the several sources of invention it was observ* 
ed, that they were to be derived, first from the 
subject of the discourse; secondly from the 
speaker ; and thirdly fit)m the audience. The 
materials for invention, which can be supplied by 
the subject, have been now fully considered ; as 
well those, which belong to all the classes of ora- 
tory in common, as those more distinctly suitable 
to Ae demonstrative, ddiberative, judicial, or pul- 
pit eloquence apart. It is now time to fix our at- 
tention upon the speaker himself, and to inquire 
what resources foe the success o( his cause he 
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may be enabled to derive fiom Us own persond 
character and address. 

Theie are three particiilars in the cfaancter of 
an orator, which may natnraDy and fiwmtiaHy af- 
fect die success of hbdoqoence. Thejrareman- 
ifestad by die qualities of the heart, die endow- 
mentsot the understanding, and die dispositions of 
die temper; of which I propose to qpeaksucces- 
sivdy in the order here assigned them, accorffii^ 
to my estimate (rf* their relative importance. 

The first and most precious quality then, 
which contributes to the success of a public speak- 
er, is an honest heart ; a sentiment wliich I mA 
above all others may be impressed with inddSde 
force upon your minds. On a former occasion I 
fieely acknowledged my own ofMnion, that the 
maxim, upon which the ancient ihetolicians, and 
especially Qiunctilian, so emphatically iousted, tint 
none but an honest man coukl possibly be an ora* 
tor, was not strictiy true. That from a laudable 
but mistaken intenti<m it strained too fiur the pre- 
eminence of virtue, and supposed a state of moral 
porfectbn as extant in the world, which was at 
best but imaginary. The position in so t»x)ad an 
extent is not only erroneous in itsd( but danger- 
ous in its tendency. Eor if no other thaa agpod 
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man can possibly be a great brator, the converse 
of the proposition must be also true» and every 
H^t orator would of course be proved an honest 
man. An opinion of this kind m%;ht be peroicious 
to youth and inexperience. It is incompatible 
with the uniform coostitution of human nature, and 
the unvaried tenor of human histcny. It leads to 
conclusions, which must confound the distinctions 
between fidr profession and honorable action ; and 
makes a smooth and fluent tongue the inomtro- 
vertible test of moral excellence. 

It b bowever unquestionably true, that in form* 
11^ that ideal model of an aQ-accompliahed orator, 
that perfect master of the art, which a fruitful im- 
agination is able to conceive, the first quali^, 
m^ which he should be endowed, b uprightness 
of. heart. In mere ^peculation we cannot 
.separate the moral character from the oratoric- 
al i)ower. If we assume as a given point, that a 
man b deficient in the score of integrity, we dis- 
qardall confidence in hb discourse, and all benev* 
dence to hb person. We contemn hb ailment 
as sophistiy . We detest his pathos as hypocrisy. 
If the powers of creation couki be delegated to 
mortal hands, and we could make an orator, as a 

sculptor moukb a statue, the first material we 
44 
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should employ for the compoe^itioti would be ]&• 
legiity of heart. The reason why thi^ <yiality b^ 
GQine8wesaentiali9,tfaatitfcvtn$theb(isisof the 
hearer's Gonideaoe» widicvut which no doquenw 
can q)emte upon his belief. , Now if the prdes* 
sion and the practice of vktue were alwmys found 
in unison with each odier, it would inevit^y fol* 
low, that no other thm a good man could'poaacas 
high powers of oiatoiy; but a& the wcnld is con. 
sdtuDed, the reputation of int^gn^ will answer all 
the purpose of inq;iiring confidence^ which oould 
be attained by the virtue itseii 

The repMlatioa of iatsgpty u sometiiaes en^ 
j<^ed mthout being deserved, and sometimes de* 
ser\^ widK>irt bekig enjoyed. There is howev- 
tar no safer maxim, tq>on which a yom^ mm 
<»n pn)ceed in the career of life, than that the 
rgnilation is to be acqnired and matntajned by the 
practice of virtue* 

To estimate at its proper value the importance 
loapublic qieakerofan irrepcoachabfe charader, 
consider its general operation upon the ajoditory at 
the several scenes of public oratory, widi ^^ch 
wea» conversant, and the distinctive chuacters of 
which have been delineated in my preceding lec- 
tures. 
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Our demonstrative orations ai*e generally de- 
livered upon some public anniversary, or before 
some charitable ot humane society, or in the form 
of funeral eulogy. Whether as die vehicles ctf 
persuasion to charity, or of moral or political sen- 
timent, or of fair and honorable fame, how much 
more fOTcible and impressive must be the words 61 
a speaker esteemed and respected for his personal 
character, than of one degraded in reputation. 
To influence the public opinion for solne purpose 
of public benefit is the great end, to which the de- 
monstrative <»utor should always endeavour to di* 
rect his^scourse. This he will selft>m find difii- 
cult. The occasions, upon which he will be call* 
ed to Bptsikj seldom fail lo furnish him the oppor^ 
lunity« But to ensure his success the esteem and 
confidence of his hearers will contribute more than 
tile substance of his discourse. Hie demonstrative 
<mitor should imagine to himself what truth and 
virtue and honor would say, could they appear in 
person, and speak with a human voice. What they 
would speak is precisely what he should say; 
and what can so surely fix the seal upon generous 
and noble sentiment, as the universal testimonial 
of the public voice, that it issued from a noble and 
a generous soul ? 
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StiU. more important is a pure and spotless 
reputation for integrity to the general success of a 
pleader at the bar. The profes^on of the law re- 
quires a life the more scrupulously pure, for be- 
ing more than perhaps any other occupatioa ex- 
posed to temptations, and stimulated by opporta- 
nitiesofdeparture from the path of rectitude; and 
for being far more than any other obnoxious to 
popular prejudices and suspidcxis. But although 
a fair character will certainly promote the general 
success of an advocate, it can have litde or na in- 
fluence upon the issue of any particular cause. 
Here again we discovo* d^rent ccxisequences 
^m die different ji^dicial institutions of an<^ient 
and modem times* One of the reasons most ear* 
nestly urged by Quinctilian, in recommendkig to 
hb orator integrity of character, is, that it may en- 
able him to succeed in advocating a bad cause* 
And it is obvious from the whole scope of his ar- 
gument, and from that of Cicero to the same pur- 
pose, that the personal character of the advocate 
influenced in no small degree the &te of ahnost 
every cause. But in our courts of law it is the 
duty and the practice bodi of the judges and the 
juries tp separate entuely the merits of the cause 
from those of its advocate. In the greater paitof 
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our criminal trials neither the prosecution tcft the 
defence is conducted by men, who voluntarify 
assumed the office. The attorney-general is 
bound by the duties of his station to conduct be- 
fore the courts all accusations, preferred by the 
grand-jury ; and although there are certain cases, 
in which he may proceed by way of information, 
that is, he may himself commence a prosecution 
without tiie intervention of a grand-jury, yet those 
cases are rare, and of little comparative importance. 
On the other hand our laws and constitutions, in 
that spirit of humanit}% which marks all their reg- 
' ulations of criminal process, have expressly provid- 
ed that all persons, charged with crimes, shall 
have the benefit of counsel ; and it is generally 
made the duty of the practitioners at our bar to de- 
fend the party, who applies for his assistance. In 
aU capital cases, if the prisoner under indictment is 
unable to defray the expense of an adequate fee, 
the judges themselves appoint individual members 
of the bar to manage his defence, and the task, 
thus imposed upon the advocate, he is bound to 
assume and to discharge with as much zeal and 
fidelity to the client thus allotted him, as if it had 
been the effect of his choice. The mardl charac* 
ter of the lawyer can therefore have hot the weight 
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ef a SathfEf upoD the scdes of justice ia causes off 
criminal juriscttctioiu With regard to dvil suits 
lllere is certainly a line of discriminadoo strongly 
narked between the geneial practice of diflocot 
men in extensive business. There is a reputable 
and a disreputaUe pracdce. But even in these 
cases the result is diflerent from that of ancieof 
times. The complexion ot the cause is -often ie» 
fleeted upda the rqwtBtion of its supporter, butre« 
oeives neither light nor shade from it. There 
are causes^ ndiich a man oi moral delicacy never 
would undertake ; and there is a management of 
causes, when undertaken, which a person sofieit4 
eus for his own reputation never would adopu 
Such causes and such a mode (rf'conductiBg them 
are consequently found in the hands of men less 
scrupulous, and generaMy siettle dieir reputation 
But even in their hands every cause stands, as it 
ought to stand, upon its own merits, and b sa1>< 
mitted to no criterion of decision, other than the 
law. 

It is impossible on this subject to precribeany 
uniform rule, which can be recommended to your 
observance. It is neither practicable nor necessa- 
ry for a lawyer to pretend in the course of his pt^- 
fessional practice to be always on the right side. 
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A great jtopqition of causes, litigaled in the 
courts of civil jurisdiction, consist of questsc^s, 
the right at wrong of which can be ascertained on-* 
ly bj the decisifm of the court. To Hisist upon 
having always the triumphant side of the cause 
would be to abandon the character of ao advocate, 
{pad to arrogate that of a ju^. The personal in* 
tegrity of the lawyer is therefore by no means im- 
plicaled in the &ilure of the causes, which he may 
si^ifiort. On the other hand there are sometimes 
cases, inwhichthe.q)eiation of Aekw itself is so 
liarsh, so unfeeling, so Bt war with that natural 
justice, which can never be oUiterated from the 
heart, that a man of princi^ would refuse hn 
mitustraticxi for carrying it into elfect. The onfy 
advice I can gpive you for all such emergencies is^ 
before you enter upon that ppofesuon, to lay the 
foundation of your conduct in a well digested qrs- 
tern of ethics ; to make yourselves thoroug^y 
acquainted with the general ^ties of the man and 
the citizen ; to form for youraelves principles 

Beyond the fixed and settled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the schools, 
Beyond the letter of the law ; 

wd, whea once ijiius well grounded in the theory 
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ofyour moial oUigatioiis^ you may safidy consolt 
the monitor in your own breasts for dnectiQn upon 
every spedal occasion of difficulty^ which may af- 
terwards <x:cur in your intercourse with mankind. 

To die deEberative orator the reputation of 
unsullied virtue is not only useful, as a mean of 
promoting his general influence, it b also among 
his most efficient eng^bes of persiuusion, upon eve* 
ry individual occawm. The test of ddibemtioii 
you remember b utility* Its issue b some meas^ 
ure to be pursued or rejected. The purpose of 
the speaker is to persuade hb hearers diat the act, 
to whichheexhorte, will be advantageous to them* 
selves ; ory if the discourse b held before a repre- 
sentative body, to their constituents, it is obvi- 
ous then, that the hearers of a deliberative speaker 
will Ibten to him with a dispositicm much muie 
&vorable to the adc^tion of hb opinions, when 
they have an unshaken confidence in hb integrity, 
than when they suspect or disbdieve the puri^ of 
hb intentions. 

In our country the le^slative bodies of the 
state or of the union are the assemblies, in which all 
the most important deliberative discussions are 
a^tated* Generally speaking, a reputation for in- 
tegrity mu9t to a certain degree be estahtished, be- 
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lore a citizen can obtsun a seat in those assemblies, 
and enjoy the right of taking a part in their de- 
bates. I do not mean to say, that these stations are 
universally or exclusively filled by men of exem- 
plary virtue, or even of &ir&me» There always 
are and always will be some exceptions. The 
places are all elective, and all granted for a short 
space of time. But the instances of polluted char- 
acters ushered into the halls of legislation are rare. 
An election by popular sui&age to a place of trust 
and honor is conclusive proof, that the person 
chosen was an object of esteem to those, by whom 
h^ was elected. If not always decisive evidence 
of merit, at least it is an indication of good repute. 
And as uprightness of character is the most effec- 
tual passport to a seat in the legislative councils, 
so is it the most certain instrument for acquiring 
influence in them. Without it the most brilliant 
eloquence loses half its lustre ; with it every fac- 
ulty of speech acquires a ten-fold energy. 

To the worldly orator then of whatever de- 
nomination, good name is a jtwel of inestimable 
price. But to the preacher of the gospel it is the 
immediate jewel of his soul. Not that there is any 
principle of religion or of virtue, binding upon a 

clergyman, from which men of other occupations. 
45 
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aire eHlitled to an eiKemption. Heaven has not 
preseribed one system of morality for the priest- 
hood} and another for the pe<^}le« The divine 
precept^ are the same for us all j and that, which 
would be criminal in a divine, can never become 
innocent in a layman. Nevertheless usages of so^ 
cie^, and the general opinions of mwkind apply 
a more rigorous standard of pietyr and virtue to 
the duties of a clergyman, than to those of other 
men. High offbnces partake of aggravated enor^ 
mity, when committed by them ; and indulgen^* 
cies, deemed innocent in the ordinary character^ 
of mankind, become transgres»ons in the clotlu 
By their profession they are teachers of reli^on 
and virtue. If then by his example a divine 
should give the lie to his own instructions, his 
guUt is complicated* Besides the criminality^ 
which he incurs in common with every other of- 
fender, he commits a sort of moral and professional 
suicide. He destroys all possibility, that his les* 
sons to others should obtain credit* He is an 
apostate Srom the cause, to which he has pledged 
himself. He is not merely a worthless man ; he 
is an impostor to mankind, and a traitor to his 
God. This character, I add with pleasure, is no 
less rare, than it is odious. There is no class of 
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mm in society so generally disdnguished for pure 
morals and blameless lives, as our clergy* For 
digmty of mipd and decency of manners^ for up« 
lightness of conduct and delicacy of sentiment, no 
other professicm cssi bear a comparison with th^ 
ministers of the gospel of every sect and denomina^ 
tion. To men of this vocation the maxim of 
Quinctilian might be applied in its utmost extent* 
The orator of heaven must be a saint upon earth. 

And truths divine come mended from his tongue. 

Thus then, for the purpose of conciliating the 
benevolence of the auditory, an object so indis- 
pensable to the success of all eloquence, the repu- 
tation of integrity appears of momentous conse- 
quence to the orator of every description. But 
there is an advantage, which genuine integrity 
will secure to the speaker, independent of the falla- 
cious estimates of his hearers, which no baseless 
reputation can usurp, and np delusive prejudice 
can destroy. The advantage of that natural alli- 
ance, which always subsists between honesty and 
truth, guided by that spirit of truth, which is 
no other than the perception of things, as they 
exist in reality, an orator will never use, for 
he will never need any species ,of deception, 
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He will never substitute falsehood for &ct, nor 
sophistry for argument Always believing him* 
self what he saysi he will possess the first of in- 
struments for obtaining the belief of others. Nor 
is the respect for truth in a fair and ingenuous 
mind a passive or inert quality. It is warm with 
zeal. It never suffers carelessness, to oveiiook^ 
nor indolence to slumber. It spurs to active ex- 
ertion ; it prompts to industty, to perseverance, to 
fortitude. Integrity of heart is a permanent and 
ever active principle, exercising its influence over 
the heart throughout life. It is friendly to all the 
energetic virtues ; to temperance, to resolution, to 
labor. It trims the midnight hmp, in pursuit of 
that general knowledge, which alone can qualify the 
orator of ages* Jt greets tlie rising dawn in spe- 
cial application to the cause, for which its exer- 
tions may be required. Yet more; integrity of 
heart must be founded upon an enlarged and en- 
lightened morality. A truly virtuous orator must 
have an accurate knowledge of the duties, incident 
to man in a state of civil society. He must have 
formed a correct estimate of good and evil ; a 
moral sense, which in demonstrative discourse 
will direct him with the instantaneous impulse of 
intuition to the true sources of honor and shame ; 
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injudicial controversy , to those of justice ; in de- 
liberation, to the path of real utility ; in the pulpit, 
to all that the wisdom of man, and all that the rev- 
elation of heaven have imparted of light for the 
pursuit of temporal or eternal felicity. 

Finally, an honest heart is the fountain of all 
inresistible argument, and all overpowering senti- 
ment. Mankind are indeed liable to be occasion* 
ally led astray and deluded by their passions; but 
all the lasting sympathies of the human soul are 
with virtue. So true is this, that the most aban- 
doned instigators to criminal acts are ever solicit- 
ous to varnish over .their purposes with some plau- 
sible pretext; and the pdnce of darkness holds 
forth temptation in the garb and image of an an« 
gd of light. 

But integrity of heart, although the first, is not 
the only essential qualification for the eminence of 
a public speaker ; nor is it a distinction more pe- 
culiarly adapted to his profession, than to all oth- 
ers. It forms a general duty, obligatory alike up- 
on all, though I have here considered it only, as it 
operates upon the oratorical character. The en* 
dowments of the mind are the next ingredients in 
the composition of a public speaker ; and though 
subordinate to that all-surrounding orb of moral 
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pirincq>le> ihey arc equaUjr iiMlispei^^ hoN 

mony oi the system. 

. The faculties of the mind are either natural o^ 
acquired. There is no occupation among men^ 
excepting the exercise of the military art, iHiich 
affords so wide a scope for the operations of gen- 
ius, as the practice of oratory. So far however as 
genius is the gift of nature, it cannot be a subject 
of much usehil disciis^on. It b a pr(^)erty nei« 
ther to be suppressed where it exists, nor givea 
where it is not The natural endowments howev* 
er, which are indispensable for a distinguished ora^ 
tor, are not of that rare and extraordinary kind, 
which that common mother bestows only upon a 
darling of twenty centuries. Fluency of speechj^ 
strength of lungs, and boldness of heart, tiiese ap* 
pear to be the only natural ^ts, which an orator 
can require, excepting the powers of invention^ 
But the attribute, which of all others exclusively 
bears the mark of genius, is the power of over- 
coming obstacles; and in the history of Demos- 
thenes it seems as if nature had purposely denied 
him all those physical powers, for the express pur* 
pose of exhibiting the triuniph of genius over na« 
ture. The sublimest of human orators became 
9uch in despite of^an impediment in his speech, of ^ 



^b)e lungS) wd of the timidity^, which dreads the 
90iind of its own voice before an assembled multi- 
tude* The example of Demosthenes can be 
safely recommended however only to those, who 
llave not to struggle with the same difficulties* 
Let the youth more liberally provided with the 
physical oi^[ans of speech, whose ambition points 
bim to die paths of oratorical £tme, let him re- 
member, that the same indefatigable assiduity, the 
same inflexible perseverance, and the same inven- 
tive ingenuity^ which enabled Demosthenes to dis- 
arm the very rigors of nature, are tlie weajpons, 
with which he must learn to improve her favors. 

It will not be necessary for me to dwell with 
tedious earnestness upon the importance to the 
orator of those faculties, which his own industry 
can acquire. The rhetorical dialogues of Cicero 
and the institutes of Quinctilian are so ample and 
so comprehensive on this article, that the most 
elaborate discourse I could frame to the same pur- 
pose wcMild in substance consist of nothing but of 
vepetitions from them. It were easy to transcribe, 
and perhaps impossible to add to the weight of 
their opinions, or to the energy of their instructions^. 
tf it were possible to suppose any of you seriously 
doubtful, and inclining to the belief^ that shallow^ 
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draughts of learning suffice for the puqx>ses of 
oratory, there would be reason to apprehend, that 
on such a mind neither Cicero nor Quinctilian 
could make much impression. As students at 
this place, I cannot imagine the useof an ailment 
to recommend to you the pursuit of knowledge. 
It is the purpose, for which you are here, and a 
dissertation to convince you of the benefits c£ 
learning would be like a medical treatise to prove 
that food is conducive to health, and that respira- 
tion is one of the luxuries of life. There is how* 
ever one observation, which may perhaps not be 
so obvious to all. An univer^ty by its name im- 
ports a seminary, where youth is initiated in all 
the sciences; and it is an idea too flattering to indo- 
lence and vanity not to have many believers, that 
all the knowledge of the sciences, which can be of 
use in the common afiairs of life, is to be acquired 
at the university. According to this estimate of 
things a liberal education means no m(M^, than the 
acqui^tion of a degree; and the pursuit of the 
sciences here taught is regularly laid aside with 
die square cap and the collegiate gown. But the 
practice upon this doctrine will never make an ac- 
complished orator. The student, who aspires to 
the attainment of that proud eminence, must con- 
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fiider himself as able to acquif>e here nothing mcMre^ 
than the elements <rf useful knowledge, a mere irt*- 
troduction to the porches; of science. • These 
fountains of the muses are destined not to quench 
but to provoke his thirst. Here he can only leara 
to be his own teacher hereaften 

But to say thst the orator mufst be a man of 
universal knowledge is to speak in terms too gen*^ 
tral for practical utility < The' objects of human 
kso-ningare so multifarious, and its several branch-* 
€s are so complicated, that no human wit or indus- 
try can be adequate to a mastery equally minute 
over the Whole. The comparative importance 
ahd value of the various classes and kinds o{ 
knowledge is worthy of your most deliberate in- 
► quiry ; that no precious time may be wasted upon 
unprofitable researches, and that no hasty conclu- 
sion may discard studies, adapted to useful pur- 
poses. 

The professional studies, which succeed the 
termination of your academical education, will be 
different, as your choice may lead you to the min- 
istry of the gospel, or to the practice of the bar. 
To enlarge upon these would lead me into a field 
tbo extensive for the presetit occasion, and woidd 

anticipate subjects, which may more properly be 
46 
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presented to your consideration hereafter. The 
materials, upon which the mind of a deliberative 
orator is called to fix a special attention, are still 
more various and extensive ; and the period, at 
which they may become necessary to be invesd- 
gated by you, sdU more remote. But as art b 
long and life short, there is no precept, which I 
can more earnestly recommend to you, than that 
of exercising your own understandings upon all 
the knowledge you acquire. Endeavour to meth- 
odise your studies. Habituate yourselves to re- 
flect upon what you read and what you bear. Let 
the streams of knowledge never stagnate upon 
your souls. Learning in the head of indolence is 
like the sword of a hero in the hand of a coward. 
The credit and the usefulness of a merchant de- 
pends at least as much upon the employment, as 
upon the extent of his capital. The reputation x>f 
learning is no better, than that of a pedantic trifler, 
unless accompanied with the talent of making that 
learning useful to its possessor and to mankind. 

With this talent the orator must also be gov- 
emed by a corresponding disposition. And the 
disposition, manifested by the temper of the speak- 
er, was the third and last of the properties, which I 
have deemed important, as aflfecting the merits of 
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the oratorical character. The temper of the 
speaker operates in a twofold manner; like the 
reputation of integrity, it influences the affections 
of the auditory ; and like integrity kself, it modi- 
fies his management of every subject. The qual- 
ities, which operate most powerfully upon the 
hearers, are benevolence, modesty, and confi- 
dence. That, which aSscts the treatment of the 
subject, may be comprised in the single term 
self-command. Benevol^ice is not merely the 
first of moral and christian virtues, it is the most 
captivating of all human qualities ; for it recom- 
mends itself to the selfish passions of every indi- 
viduaL Benevolence b a disposition of the heart, 
universal in its nature ; and every single hearer 
imagines that temper to be kindly affected towards 
himself, which is known to be actuated by good 
will to all. It is the general impulse of human 
nature to return kindness with kindness, and the 
speaker, whose, auditory at the instant of his first 
address believe him inspired with a warm benevo* 
Icnce for them, has already more than half obtained 
his end. Modesty is a kindred virtue to benevo- 
lence, and possesses a similar charm over the hearts 
of men. Modesty always obtains the itiore, precise- 
ly because it asks nothing. Modesty lulls all the 
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in-itable passions to sleep. It often di^anns, an4 
9careely ever pifovokf s opposition^ These quali- 
ties are so congenki} to the best feelings of maur 
kind, that they ean never be too assiduously ctiltiT 
vatedt In them thefe is no counterman. If 
they do not a}ways siiceeed, they nevar totally &il. 
They neutralize malice ; they baffle envy ; thejr 
lelax the very brow iii hatred, and soften the fea* 
tures of scorn iataa siaile. But the pui?est c^ vir- 
tues bonier upon pernicious feilings. Let your 
|)enevo]enoe mever degenerate into weakness, nor 
your modes^ into bashfulness. A decent oHifi* 
dence b among the most indi<qpensabk qualifica* 
ti<Mis of an accomplished orator. Arrogance stua^ 
ulates resentment; vanity opens to deribion ; but 
a mild and determined intiepidily, unidbaidhed by 
fear, unintimidated by Ifae noise and turbidenoe of 
a popular assembly, unftwed by the lank or digntf 
ty of an auditocy, must be acquired by eveiy puh» 
lie speaker asinring to high dbtincttOBu It is «| 
necessary to command the respect, as to. conciliate 
' Ae kindness of your hearers. 

This d|£cent and respectftil confidence is but 9 
natural result of that perfect and unalterable self 
command, which, though last, is far, very far from 
being the least ingredient in the composition of an 
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accomplished orator. If it be true of mankind in 
general, that he who ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city, to no description of hu* 
man beings can this preeminence of self dominion 
be so emphatically ascribed, as to tlie public speak- 
er. Let no man presume to bespeak an ascenden- 
cy over the passions of others, until he has acquir- 
ed an unquestioned mastery over hb own* Let 
no man dare to undertake the guidance of reason 
in others, while he su&rs anger or vanity, the over- 
flowings of an inflated or an irritated mind, to in- 
termingle with the tide of his eloquence. When 
the ebullitions of passion burst in peevish crimin- 
ation of the audience themselves, when a speaker 
sallies forth, armed with insult and outrage for his 
instruments of persuasion, you may be assured, 
that this Quixotism of liietoric must eventually 
terminate like all other modem knight errantry 
and that the fury must always be succeeded by 
the impotence of the passions. 
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LECTURE XVI. 



EXCITATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE PASSIONS. 



IN delineating the qualities of the heart, of the 
understanding, and of the temper, which must 
combine to constitute an orator worthy of a sta- 
tion in the memory of ages, I reserved, as the clos- 
ing and highly important consideration, the neces- 
sity, that he should possess a steady and unvaiy- 
bg command over his own passions. The course 
of my subject naturally leads me next to inquire 
how far and by what means he will find it expedi- 
ent to exercise an influence over those of his hear- 
ers. 

The rhetorical theories of this age mUst differ 
very materially from those of ancient times on 
this part of the science. Among them the man- 
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agement of the passions was coi»dered as indud-* 
bgalmost the whole art of oratcvy. Each of the 
three great writers, wiio have hitherto been our in* 
structers, appears to consider this as by &r the 
most arduous task, and the most efiectual power 
of apublic speaker; and each of them has treated 
it in his peculiar characteristic manner. One en* 
tire book of the three, which contain the rhetorical 
system of Aristotk, is devoted to the passions. 
He selects from the whole mass of habits and af- 
fections, which hold dominion over the hearts of 
men, a certain number, which he comprises un- 
der die general denomination of oi:s^orical passions, 
or passions which are peculiarly susceptible c^ 
being operated upon by a public speaker. To 
each of these he allots a dbtmct chapter, in wMch 
he successively analyzes the passion itself, the 
classes of men, who zre most liable to be stimulate 
ed bjr it, and the manner in which it may be ezck- 
ed. This book is one of the profoundest and 
most ingenious treatises upon human nature^ 
diat ever issued from the peii of man. It searcb* 
es the issues of the heart with a keenness of pene- 
tratkMi, wllach nothing can surpass, unless it be its 
severity. There is nothing satirical in his manner, 
and his obyious intention is merely as an artist tcf 
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expose the mechanism of> man ; : to discover the 
moral nerves and sinews, whdch are the peculiar 
organs of sensation ; to dissect the internal struct- 
ture, and expose the most hidden chambers ^ the 
tenement to our view. Cicero insists alsb much 
upon, the management of the passions* Not by 
anatomizing the passions themselves, but by 
showing how they are to be handled. His exam- 
ple is followed by Quinctilian, whose sentiments 
on this chapter it may be proper to cite, as explain*- 
ed by himself, in order to mark distinctly how far 
they can be applicable to present times* 

" There is," says he, " perhaps nothing so im*. 
portant as this in the whole art of oratory. An 
inferior genius, with the aid of instruction and ex« 
perience, may succeed, and appear to great advan- 
tage in all the other parts. You can easily find 
men able to invent arguments and proofs, and even 
to link them together in a chain of deduction. 
These men are not to be despised. They are 
well qualified tb inform the judges ; to give them 
a perfect insight into the cause ; nay to be the pat- 
terns and teachers of all your learned orators. 
But the talent of delighting, of overpowering the 
judge himself, of ruling at pleasure his very will, 

of inflaming him with anger, of melting him to 
47 
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tears, that as the rare endowmem; indeecL Yet 
tberein consists the true dominion of tlie oiutor;^ 
therein consi^ the entire of eloquence over the 
hearl» As tar arg^ments^ they generally proceed 
fix>m the boscHn of the cause itself^ and are always 
the strongest oa the right ^de. To obtain the 
victory by means of them is merely the success of 
a common lawyer;: but to sway the judge in 8{nte 
of himself, to dirert his observation from the truths 
when it is unprc^itious to our cause, this is the 
real triumph of an orator. This is wiiat you nev- 
er can learn from the parties; what none of their 
documents will ever contain. The proofe and the 
reasonings serve indeed to. convince the judge,^ 
that our cause is the best But by means of his 
passions he b made to wish it such ; and he wiH 
soon believe what he once wishes. No socmer 
does he begin to catch our passions and to share 
in our hatreds and friendships, indignations and 
fears,, than he makes our cause his own. And as 
lovers are ill qualified to judge of beauty, because 
blinded by their passion, in like manner the 
judge, amidst his perturbation, loses the discern- 
ment of truth. The torrent hurries him aloqg^ 
and he gives himself upto its violence. Nothing 
but the sentence itsdf can indicate tibe effect <^ the 
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aiiguments and witnesses upon Ins mind. But if 
be warmly feels the passions excited in him, you 
can easily discover his sentence befiu^ he leaves 
the bench; nay without his rising from it When^ 
he bursts into tears, as sometimes faappensat those 
admirable perorations, which must move the hard- 
est of hearts, is not the decree alreacfy pronounc- 
ed? Let the <HiSitor then direct all his exertions 
]to diis point; let him fasten most obstinately up- 
on it, without which every iMng else is slender, 
^bk, and ungracious. So true it is, that the 
strength and the soul of a pjteader's discourse oen- 
tres in the passicxis." 

LiCt us here Qsmark, Ihat in this passage, 
which ccmtains the whde substance of the ancient 
doctrine reelecting the excitation and manage 
ment of the passions, Quinctiiyian applies his .ob- . 
serv^tiops exclu^vely to judieaa}jeloquence. The 
ends, for which these energetic marines are to he 
workedt have no relation to demonstrative dis* 
courses; There b no judge to be deceived, no 
sentence to be fidsifiedL The ideas apply only by 
a weak and iraperfe^ analog to deliberative elo- 
quence; and indeed it was a received maxim 
among all die rhetoricians, that die great field for 
opentis^ upon tbe passions was at the bar^ In 
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my lectures on the subject of judicial oratoiy, I 
have already shown, as a consequence pf our ju- 
dicial institutions andprinciples, tiiat the means of 
influencing the issue of a cause, by the passions of 
the hearers, are. less at the bar, than in any other 
form of public speaking. Our judges are sworn 
to administer justice acc(xiding to law. Our ju* 
ries are under oaths equally solemn to give their 
verdicts according to the evidence ; and even the 
attomies and counsellors, practising in ail the 
courts, are under like engagement to do no wrong, 
and to suffer none knowingly to be committed. 
That, which Quinctilian tells us to be the most 
splended triumph of the art, would therefor^ now 
be a high misdemeanor; and the judge, who should 
sufier his sentence to be diverted from the truth, 
and should join in the hatreds or friendships of one 
party against anoAer, would soon get himself re- 
moved by impt^achment. 

This is perhaps one of the principal causes of 
the superiority, enjoyed by ancient over modem 
eloquence. It manifests a great improvement in 
the condition of society. When we see Quinctil- 
ian spewing contemptuously of arguments, be- 
cause they are always strongest on the right side, 

fl^hat must we think of their administration of the 

i 
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laws ? If* the modern courts have lost on the side 
of eloquence, they have gained on the side of jus-* 
tice ; and if our orators have less brilliancy, our 
judges have more solidity. 

The christian system of moraUty has likewise 
produced an important modification of the princi- 
ples respecting the use of the passions. In the 
passage, above quoted from Quinctilian, no dis- 
tinction is made between the kindly and the ma« 
levolent passions. Neither does Aristotle inti- 
mate such a distinction. Envy, hatred, malice, 
and- indignation, are recommended to be roused, as 
well as love, kindness, and good will. The chris- 
tian morality has commancfed us to suppress the 
angry and turbulent passions in.ourselves, and for^ 
bids us to stimulate them in others. This pre^- 
cept, like many others proceeding from the same 
source, is devated so far above the ordinary level 
of human virtue, that it is not always faithfully 
obeyed. But although perhaps not completely 
victorious over any one human heart, the command 
to abstain fit>m malice and envy, and all the rancor^ 
ous passions, has effected a general refinement of 
manners among men. Is there a rhetorician of 
modem ages, who would dare utter, as a precept 
to his pupils, instructions how to debauch the un- 
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derstanding of a jadge, throu§^ the medium of 
bis passioas ? Is there a teacher, n^o would have 
lint courage to search out the most venomous rr* 
gicms of the human heart, to instruct his sch<daiB 
how to feed than with coi^penial poison ? Doc- 
trines like these could only suit the times, when 
the rule of morality was " thqu ahalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy." They must 
be, and they are universally exploded from the 
less(»is of those, who have been commanded t» 
love their enemies; to return blessii^ for curses, 
prayers for persecution, and good fw evil. Would 
to heaven, that they wei^ as universaUy abandoned 
in practice. Of this there b but too mudi sdB 
remaining. It is too easily learned and too fre* 
quently employed, for the worst of purposes, fii* 
stead of recommending it to your use, I cannot 
too earnestly wzm you against its adoption. 

Addresses to the malevolent passions are not 
necessary for the highest efforts d[ eloquence. To 
convince yourselves of this truth, compare the or- 
atorical compositions of Burke with the letters of 
lunius. They have been sometimes ascribed to 
the same author, and there are many particulars, 
in which the resemblance between them is re- 
markabk. They are both writers of ardeitf pas- 
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sion and high irdbemence. But in regard to the 
motives and feelings, which thejr strive to excitep 
they differ as widely as possible* Burke was up^ 
on principle and conviction a christian. He had 
examined its evidences, and compared its moral 
system with every other known theory of ethics.' 
The result of his investigation was a conviction of 
the truth of christ]aniiy»aQd its laws of general be* 
aevdence andchari^ appear in every page of his 
writings. The blaze of passion, the bolt of indig* 
nation, flash with incessant energy from his con- 
trovernal speeches and publications;^ but the tcme 
and character of his sentiment is invariably gener- 
ous and benevolesL All tus maxims of wisdom, 
all his remarks upon life and manners, beam with 
faumamQr, with good will to men. Junius wa& 
probably infected with the shallow infidelity of the 
French encycl(^>edists. fik seldom suffers an op- 
portunity for a sarcasm \xpaa religion to escape 
hkn ; and he always speaks of piety with a sneer,, as 
if it conveyed to his mind no image, other than 
that of hypocrisy* Yet he dares noiavow his infi^ 
delity ; and^ indien directly charged with it, shuf- 
fles with the dezterity of arqpe dancer, and cavils 
with the aubdety of a sophist to disclaim an of* 
fence, which at the same moment he repeats, k 
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is obvious from the general tenor of his letters, 
that christian princi[des were as foreign from lus 
heart, as christian doctrines from his understand- 
ing. His eloquence is unshackled by any re« 
sCnunt of tenderness for his ^lecies. He flatters 
the foulest prejudices. He panders for the basest 
passicms. Anger, hatred, and euvy , are the choic- 
est instruments of hb oratory. There is scarcely 
a sentiment, calculated to warm the hearts of his 
readers with kindness to their fellow creatures, in 
the whole collection. The tender, aflfectionate 
feelings never inspire him with a thought; and, 
^vhenever an idea of patriotimi or philanthropy 
crosses hisniind, his principal address congests in 
pointing it with individual malignity. 

The vuidictive and envious passions being 
excluded from the ways and means of our 
eloquence by the duties of our religion, and all 
the passions being so much discountenanced in 
our judicial courts, it is an obvious inference, that 
thb particular department of the art has lost some 
of its relative importance. There are still howev- 
er occasions, in every class of public speaking, 
when the orator may obtain his end by operating 
upon the passions of his hearers, and success ob- 
tained by these instruments is stiU the most diffi- 
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cult achievement and the most splendid triumph . 
of the art. It is however an instrument, which 
requires the management of a skilful hand, and 
which, to retain its efficacy, must be very rarely 
employed. 

Under the general denomination of passions we 
include two distinct classes of sentiments or im- 
pulsions, which by the ancient Greeks were dis- 
tinguished by tlie names of »« Soc and vfiog. The 
terms in our language most nearly corresponding 
with these are passions and habits ; in the sense 
which we apply to this latter word, when we say . 
that habit is a second nature. By the passions 
they understood the keen and forceful affections of 
the mind. By the habits they meant the mild and 
orderly einotions. The passions were tumultuous 
agitations; the habits quiet and peaceable im- 
pulses. The first were more adapted to control ; 
the last to attract. Generally speaking the words 
marked a difference in duration, as well" as in de- 
gree. The passions were momentary, the hab- 
its constant ; the former an occasional, the latter 
a permanent influence. The passions are the 
tides of the ocean, ebbing and flowing at short in- 
tervals ; the habits are the current of a mighty 

river, always setting in the same direction. From 
48 
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the analysis of Aristotle it zppeara abo^ tlisit die 
habits afict men in chases; the pasaicxis only as 
jndhridiials. Thus he describes the habits cf the 
young, the oUy and the middle ^;ed ; of the rich 
and the poor; of the powerful and the feeble ; of 
the prosperous and the unfortunate. But in 
sneaking of the pasRions he considers tfaem indi- 
vidually ; anger and its remission ; love and haft- 
red; fear and bddneas; shame and honor; coin- 
passion and revenge ; envy and emnhticD. 

Aidiough the distinction between these two 
powers, which divide between them the control of 
the human will^ is obviousand ™r"rtafitj they are 
sometimes of precisely the samenatmt, and diflfer 
only in degree. Thus fi)r instance love is includ- 
ed among the iiassicMis, but friendship among the 
habits. Still more common is it to find diem 
in oppotition to each odier, and the most vehe- 
ment appeals to the passbns are counteracted by 
addresses to die calmer influence (rf'tfae habits. 

The occasions, upon which an attempt to move 
the passions properly so called is advisable, do 
not often occur. In ordinaiy cases the q»eaker^s 
manner should be calm and moderate; avoiding 
all aflfected elevation at energy. C(»rrectnes8 of 
dioughtand expresaon, pleasantness and probabU- 
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aty are the natural characters of discourses^ urged 
to the habits of the hearers. But to stir the pas« 
dons, the tempests of the soul, grandeur of expits- 
3ion, bddness and irregularity of thought, and 
^vity, seriousness, inflexibility of manner, be- 
come indispensable. In the compositions of the 
drama, the habits or manners belong exclusively 
to the province of comedy ; the passions to that of 
tragedy • 

One of the most universal precepts, recom- 
mended alike by all the writers upon die science 
ancient and modem, is that the orator himself 
should feel the passion, which he purposes to ex- 
cite. This rule however must be received with 
some limitations. It is applicable only to some of 
the passions, and even with regard to those re- 
quires, that the speaker should be affected only in 
such degree, as to leave him in perfect possession 
of all bis intellectu^d Acuities. Si vis me flere^ 
ddendum est primum tibi ip^. This is the di- 
rection of Horace to the writer for the stage ; and 
thus £ur the rule is unquestionably as applicable to 
die fomm^ as to the theatre. But suppose the 
passicm to be excited is fear or shame ; is the ora- 
tor, who would rouse these emotions, to partake of 
them himself ? Suj^pose it to be anger or indig*- 
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nation ; a sentiment justifiable and laudable in a 
virtuous cause ; must he not rather struggle to 
suppress in himself the natural violence of these 
passions, to communicate them even in their due 
degree to his audience ? In applying generally to 
all the passions that rule, which was originally giv- 
en only for that of compassion, or sympathy with 
distress, the doctrine has been too far extended, 
and reminds us of Johnson's rq>ly to some shallow 
wit, who repeated with great emphasis a verse, 
which he deemed truly sublime ; 

" Who rules o'er free men,, should himself be free." 
That, said Johnson, is as much as to say, 
<< Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat." 

Indeed the passions, which are liable to be excited 
by the powers of oratory, are numerous; and 
some of ^ose, which act with the most irresistiUe 
energy upon the hearts of mankind, are altogether 
omitted in the catalogue of Aristotle. Ambition, 
avarice, the love of feme, patriotism, are all pas- 
sions to be numbered among the sharpest stimu- 
lants to action, and to the motives, which they pre- 
sent, much of the most celebrated eloquence of all 
ages ha^ been addressed. There is however a 
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more restricted sense, in which the term passion is 
used, and of which the precisest idea will be form- 
ed by tracing its e^mology. In this sense it is 
equivalent to sufiferance, distress, anguish. In 
this sense it has emphatically been applied to the 
last sufferings of the Saviour ; and to this sense it 
must be confined, when we are inquiring into those 
pathetic powers of oratory, which awaken the sym- 
pathies of the audience. These very words them- 
selves, pathetic and sympathy, are both derived im- 
mediately from the Greek T«6off, of which the Latin 
passio is merely a translation. And the meaning, 
universally annexed to them, has kept closer to their 
original derivation, than the Latin term. We coald 
scarcely take up an oration of celebrated fame, 
without discovering in all its parts passages, calcu- 
lated to move the passions. But we should cer- 
tainly denominate pathetic only those, which have 
a tendency to excite our sympathies, widi some 
exhibition of distress. This brings us back to the 
poetical precept of Horace, which the experience of 
all ages will verify, and wWch a public speaker 
can never imprint too deeply upon his mind. If 
then your purpose be to stir compassion, begin by 
feeling it yourself. But would you inflame an- 
ger? Be cool. Would you bring to a sense of 
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shame ? Sound the trump of unUemished honor* 
Would you strike terror ? Be intrepid ; and ia 
general remember, that if it is the nature of some 
passions to ^read by ccxitagion, it is equally cbsar^ 
acteristic of others never to kindle wMiout coIlii> 
mcxu 

But whatsoever be the passions, upon whick 
the orator is desirous of working, this is the occa^ 
tton, upon wUch he must summon all the powers 
of imagination. By imagination I here mean 
what perhaps is. more properiy called fantasy; the 
power of representing to the mind the images of 
absent things. The operation of the pas^ons is 
much more uniform among mankind, than that of 
reason. The ^* sensible of pain" or of pleasure is 
nearly the same in all human beings. It di&rs 
only in degree. By the power of imagination the 
orator undeigoes a virtual transformation. He 
identifies himself either with the person, in whose 
behalf he would excite the sentiment of compas* 
^n, or with the antagcmist, against whom he is to 
contend, or with the auditor, whom he is to con- 
vince or persuade ; or successively with each of 
them in turn. In the deep silence of meditation 
he hdds an instructive dialogue with every one erf 
these personages. Of hisclienthe learns wbsrt he 
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most keenly feeb; of the antagonist what he 
most seriously dreads ; of the auditor what he 
most readily believes. He sounds the depth of 
every heart ; he measures the compass of every 
mind; he explores the secret recesses of nature 
hersdf. To him, as to the immortal bard, she un- 
veils her &ce; to him she presents her golden 
keys, and says, 

This can unlock the gates of joy, 
Of horror that, and secret fears, 
. Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 

The power of imagination furnishes a substi- 
^te for the evidence of all the senses. It creates 
and multiplies all those incidents, which, being the 
constant attendants upon all realities, have always 
so strong a tendency to enforce belief. So indis* 
pensable b this power to the success of that orato* 
ly, which aims at the dominion of the passions, that 
a public speaker can institute no more important 
self-examination, than the inquiry whether it has 
been bestowed upon him by nature. If it has> 
let him cherisli and cultivate it, as the most pre* 
cious of heaven's blessings. If it has not, let him 
graduate the scale of his ambition to the tempe- 
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rate regions of eloquence, and aspire only to the 
reputation of being the orator of reason. 

In each of our three great scenes of public 
speaking, the legislature, the bar, and the pulpit, 
there is one master passion, which bears, or is sup- 
posed to l^ear an ascendency so uncontroled, that 
to attempt operating upon it is the never failing 
resource of all those orators, who are destitute of 
c\'cry other. I shall conclude this lecture with a 
few remarks upon them ; and with pointmg them 
out to you rather by way of warning, than of re- 
commendation. These passions are jealousy, av- 
arice, and fear. 

The deliberative passion is jealousy. The or- 
dinary mode of exciting it is by raising suspicions 
against the person or character of an opponent; 
by invidious reflections ; by insinuations against 
his integrity, and imputations upon his motives. 
This species of oratory is generally suggested by 
the virulence of party spirit. It is forbidden by 
tlie rules of order in all deliberative assemblies ; 
but is always practised upon the discussion of 
questions, which rouse the spirit of faction. It is 
the natural resort of those, who are unable to sup- 
port by reason or argument the opinions, to which 
they adhere. Its efficacy is proportioned to the 
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prejudices and ignorance of the hearers, to whom 
it is addressed, and the frequency of its use in our 
legislative assemblies for many years is not the 
most honorable feati;ire in our national character. 
It is also not uncommon in the demonstrative dis- 
courses of our public anniversaries, which are 
thus made the engines of envy and slander. It is 
not to be denied, that these are weapons of for- 
midable power; but a sound understanding will 
disdain, and a generous heart will abhor the use of 
them. 

The judicial passion is avarice. I have here- 
tofore shown, that the occasions, upon which any 
address to the passions is admissible in our courts 
of justice, are rare ; and that they must of neces- 
sity imply a discretionary power in the persons, 
who are to decide upon the issue. There are 
certain cases, in which our judges possess certain 
discretionary powers ; but they always presuppose 
the offender tried and convicted. The discretion 
of the court extends only to the degree of punish- 
ment. Here is not much scope for eloquence of 
any kind. The mercy of the court usually fore- 
stalls the need of the culprit, and there b scarcely 
ever a disposition or an opportunity to urge their 

severity. There arc other cases, when the exer- 
49 
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cise of discretionary powers is allotted to juries^ 
These are mosdy upon trials for personal injuries^ 
where juries have to settle the amount of damages. 
Such as actions for assault and battery, slander, U- 
bels, and other wrongs if possible of a stiH x^ore 
atrocious complexion ; which, from ^ compara« 
tive purity of our manners, are happily almost us^ 
known among us. In these cases however tfie 
only sympathies of the jury, which an orator can 
attempt to move, are their love of money ; for, by 
a gross imperfection in our codes of law, the only 
reparation attainable for all the bodily pain, men- 
tal affliction, or laceration of fame, which the vil- 
lany of one man can inflict upon the feelings of 
another, is a compensation in money. The only 
powers of a jury, in the most atrocious outrages of 
diese kinds, are to strike am arithmetical rule of 
three between the pecuniary means of the o&nd- 
er and the moral and physical sufierings of the in- 
jured party. There is, it must be confessed, not 
much delicacy of sentiment in this tariff of morri 
feelings, this scale of depreciation for honor and 
fame. A ruffian has crippled you for Ufe ; a se- 
ducer has murdered your domestic peace ; a slan- 
derer has blasted your good name; and for 
A^Tongsthus enormous, thus inexpiable, yxm are 
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oompeOed to ask ttf your country's justice a beg^ 
ffgif retribution of dollars and cents; to sdicit 
die equivalent for affliction, the premiuHi for pain, 
llie indemnity for shame, cast up correctly to a 
mill in regular federal currency. A fiend in 
human shape has trampled under foot honor, hu* 
mani^, friendship, the rights of ra^re, and the 
ties of connubial society ; but a check upon the 
bank a&xies for all his crime ; a scrap of silk pa- 
per spunges up the whole blot of his infiuny* It 
is not here the place to inquire, whether a system 
of jurisprudence might not be devised, which 
ihould secure a more honorable protection to per- 
sonal rights ; but it is manifest that the maxim, 
which affixes to personal sufferings their stated 
price in current cmn, which estimates honor and 
shame by troy weight, which balances so many 
pangs of body with so many ounces of silver, and 
ao much anguish of mind with so mkny jienny- 
weig^ts of gdd, makes avarice the unresisted um- 
pire of the souL It administers money as the 
universal potion for healing all the bruises of the 
mind ; and makes extortioi the only standard for 
measuring the merits, of virtue. 

The passion of the pulpit orator is fear. As 
tb& etxhortations of the divine have reference prin- 
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cipally to Ae interests of a future existence, it is 
natural and proper, that he should often draw from 
die same source his materials of argument or of 
persuasion. And as the doctrines of religion are 
not aided among us by the weapons of secular 
power, the terrors of futurity are the only in- 
struments, by which numerous classes of pecC 
pie are retained sted&st in their £uth, or reg» 
ubted in their practice. The vengeance of an 
ofended Deity is to many preachers of many 
denominations « the only fountain of motives or 
of reasoning; and their eloquence can never 
kindle without resorting to the flsunes of hell. I 
would not be understood, my friends, to treat this 
subject with a trifling hand. It is a serious con- 
cern to us all. But mere terror is a base and ser- 
vile passion ; nor should I value at a straw the re- 
ligion or the morality, which hinges upon nothii^ 
else. Let me hope that you, and those who 
may hereafter enjoy the benefits of your ministiy, 
will ever feel the force and efficacy of some nobler, 
some more generous stimulus to piety and virtue, 
than the mere selfishness even of eternity, and the 
shivering horrors of hell fire. 

We have now gone through the first great dJ- 
visiooi of the rhetorical science. We have succes- 
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sively treated of the state of the controveiBy, the 
oratorical topics, the arguments peculiarly acU^ 
ed to the demonstrative, deliberative, judicial, and 
religious class of discourses. We have endeav- 
oured to trace the address and character suitable 
to an orator, and to point out the true use and 
proper means of exciting and directing the pas* 
sions. The subject is copious ; and, although it 
has occupied so large a portion of our time, is veiy 
fiu* from being exhausted. My duties have been 
to collect and present to your view the materials 
for the plastic hands of genius to fashion into 
shape* For the employment of these materials 
you will naturally look not to me, but to your* 
selves ; not to the lessons of a teacher, but to the 
fertility of your own invention. 



LECTURE XVII. 



DISPOSITION. EXORDIUM. 



IT will be Yemembered, that^ in making tiie 
general distribution of the science of rhetoric into 
its primaiy divisions, they were stated to be five ; 
invention, disposition, elocution, memory, and 
pronunciation or action. 

To the first of these divisions, invention, my 
ten last lectures have been devoted ; containing a 
general view of every thing, which the rhetoricians 
of antiquity considered as constituting the mate- 
rials of an oratorical discourse. The formation of 
diese materials was die proper and exclusive func- 
tion of invention ; which was analogous only to 
the state of chaos in the creation of the world. To 
shape tfab chaos into form, to ^ve the original 
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mass of minted elements an existence for use or 
beauty, the principle of order must be introduced ; 
as the creation of light immediately succeeded 
that of matter ; and the division of light from dark- 
ness was the first thing, which the Supreme Crea- 
tor saw to be good. This principle of order in 
rhetoric b termed disposition ; and it is that, up- 
on which I am now to discourse. 

Disposition, according to the definition of Cic- 
ero, to which I formerly referred you, is " the or- 
derly arrangement of the things invented." And 
I then suggested to you some considerations for 
estimating its importance. They will the more 
especially merit your attention, inasmuch as this 
part of the oratorical talent is more indebted to 
study, than to nature ; rather to be acquired by 
the assiduous toils of industry, than communicate 
ed by the gratuitous bounties of genius. The 
power of invention is distributed with the same ca- 
pricious partiality, which marks all the endow- 
ments of nature to the superficial mind of man. In 
the views of a wise and beneficent Providence there 
must be some great and regular principle, upon 
which the energies of genius are bestowed in their 
relative proportions, as they appear among man- 
kind; but to our contracted capacity erf* observa- 
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tion that principle is not discoverable. Invention 
is the child of genius, and genius is not to be im- 
parted by tuition. But if genius be heaven's best 
gift, " order is heaven's first law;" and the pow& 
of pving effect and execution to this law is placed 
within the reach of our own assiduity* In con- 
templating that stupendous system of physical be- 
ing, which hangs upon the unvarying laws of mat- 
ter and the regular motions of unnumbered 
worlds, the human mind shrinks from the vastness 
of its own conceptions. Of the power of creation 
it is incapable of forming a distinct idea. But it 
sees, it comprehends, it calculates the operations of 
a Supreme Disposer ; and in the act of arrange- 
ment or disposition alone are the works of man 
capable of imitating the laws of the Deity. The 
system of the universe itself is maintained only by 
its perfect and immutable order. Suppose that 
order but for one instant suspended, and the innu- 
merable host of heaven, those fixed or wandering 
stars^ which through the re^ons of unbounded 
space, " still choiring to the young eyed cheru- 
bim," sing the omnipotence of their Maker, would 
rush together in hideous ruin, and chaos return i 

again. 
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In the comparative estimate of the two facui- 
tie$i as they are susceptible of being possessed hy 
the human understanding, we shall perceive, that 
invention is an attribute of the imagination, and 
disposition an exercise of the judgment. Inven- 
tion soars on the pinions of fancy; disposition 
plods in the path of reason. Yet are they mutual- 
ly dependent upon each other. Invention without 
order is chaos before the creation of light Order 
without invention is a mere unintelligent operation 
of mechanical power. And widely as the charac- 
ters of these co-ordinate agents di&r from each 
other, there arc points of contact between them, 
. which assimilate and almost identify them togeth- 
er. Some invention is indispensable to conceive 
and combine any complicated system of arrange- 
ment, and some rule of order no less essential to 
embody the visions of fency. 

Disposition, as applied to rhetoric, is but anoth« 
cr word for method. According to Quinctilian it 
is ^* a useful distribution of things, or of parts ; 
assigning to each its proper place and station." It 
is obvious then, diat no general rule of disposition 
can be given for the various classes of public 
speaking. The same disposition, which would be 
suitable to a deliberative speech, would be utteriy 
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inapplicaUe for the management of a cause in a 
Judicial court. That, which would be proper for 
a demonstrative oration or a sermon, would again 
differ from both the others, and even with regard 
to discourses of the same kind it must be admit- 
ted, that from the creation of the world to this 
hour no two occasions of public speaking have 
been in every respect alike. The speaker there- 
fore must exercise his own discernment. He 
must study his subject, examine its bearmgs, 
measure its cq)acities, and use his own ingenuity 
according to his opportunities. 

The ancient rhetoricians are not all agreed 
either in the subjects, which they comprehend un- 
der the article of disposition, or in the number and 
denominations of the distinct parts, which are 
combined in die composition of a regular ctis- 
course. Under the head of disposition Quinctil- 
ian treats solely and exclusively of judicial causes; 
and teaches how and when the several states of 
conjecture, of definition, of quantity, of quali^, 
are to be assumed, together with die various ques^- 
tions, which may put in issue the jurisdiction 
of the court, or the meaning and construction 
of the law; while Aristotle and Cicero include 
in their ideas of disposition the several com- 
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ponent parts of an oration ; a subject likewise 
copiously liandled by Quinctilian, but which be 
ranges under the first general head of invention. 

The distinct parts of a discourse, enumerated 
by Aristotle, are only four ; introduction, proposi- 
tion, proof, and conclusion ; and even of these 
four he pronounces the second and third only to 
be indispensable ; since a discourse may be com- 
plete without the formality of an exordium oroi % 
peroration. To these four p^rts Quinctil^m adds 
a fifth, with some difiference in the denomination 
of the parts. He distinguishes the introduction, 
narration, proof, refutation, and conclusion. But 
the distribution of Cicero is still further extended, 
and recognises six parts under the names rf in- 
troduction, narration, proposition, proof, refiita-r 
tion, and conclusion. 

In examining particularly into this diver^ty of 
technical divisions we perceive, that it arises in 
both mstances from that rage of minute and subtle 
subdivisions, which we have noticed on former 
occasions. Thus Quinctilian gains a point upon 
Aristotle by subdividing his proof into two parts,' 
which he calls confirmation and refutation ; by the 
first of which he understands proof, adduced in 
support of a proposition, without reference to an 
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adversary ; and by the second, proof in reply to 
objections. A similar minuteness of analy^ 
forms the sixth head of division, assumed by Cic- 
erd. Under the name of proposition Aristotle in- 
cluded the narration. Quinctilian changes the 
name, and under tlie head of narration hicludes the 
proposition. Cicero separates them entirely, and 
treats each of them as a distinct general division. 
Other rhetoricians have multiplied them still fur* 
ther; but microscopic researches into trivial dis* 
tinctions will never teach us genuine rhetoric; 
much less will they ever form an eloquent orator. 
The line of distinction between the parts assigned 
by Aristotle is strong and clear. It will suit every 
class of discourses, and adapt itself to every form 
of eloquence. The divisions of Cicero and 
Quinctilian are more peculiarly applicable to the 
practice of the bar. It is not very material which 
of these arrangements is pursued; but I shall follow 
that of Cicero, because it has been prescribed to 
me, and shall successively treat of the properties 
and uses of the introduction, narration, proposi- 
tion, confirmation, confutation, and conclusion, as 
chstinct parts of a regular discourse ; and to these 
I shall add, as occasion may require, remarks on 
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the subordinate and incidental topics of transition^ 
digression, and amplification. 

It will scarcely be necessaiy to detain jou long 
with a definition or explanation of the terms^ which 
of themselves are sufficiently understood. They 
mean <xiiy, that in the composition of an elaborate 
oration the most easy and proper course you can 
adopt is to begin with an exordium ; then proceed 
to relate the &cts, upon which you mean to rely ; 
after which you are to unfold the proposition, con- 
stituting the subject of your discourse, and sup- 
port it by such proof, as you are able to adduce 
for its confirmation. When the objections of 
your antagonist have been heard, you are to rein- 
forcc your proof by confuting them ; and close 
the whole by a peroration, or conclusion. 

Of all these parts you are to bear in mind, that 
the proposition and the proof are alone of absolute 
necessity to every public discourse. Although in 
real life it is not unexampled to hear a man speak- 
ing in public without piupose and without proof, 
yet the case is not admissible in theory, and there 
is no speculative system of rhetoric, to which such 
harrangues are reducible. But the exordium and 
peroration are ornamental, rather than vital parts. 
Narration ajid refutation are incidental, and not al- 
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ways necessary or proper. In elucidating howev- 
er the properties and uses of these several parts, it 
will be most useful to consider them in the order, 
which they themselves take in the discourses 
where they all find a place, rather than in that of 
their relative importance. Let us begin then with 
the exordium. 

The exordium is defined by Cicero " a dis- 
course to prepare the minds of the audience for 
the favorable reception of the remainder.'* Hence 
you will observe it is not inherent in the subject; 
but a mere preliminary to conciliate the favor of 
the hearer. Though not always indispensable, it 
is ofle^ necessary ; and when not improper should 
never be omitted. It is not peculiar to the scenes 
of public oratory ; it is equally habitual to every 
species of written composition, and its use is anal- 
ogous to that of the common salutations among 
men, which imder some form or other in every 
state of society precede their entrance upon the 
transaction of business. The universal propensi- 
ty to some sort of prefatory introduction, at the 
threshold of all intercourse between men, may 
perhaps be traced to the constitution of human na- 
ture, independent of any state of society. It has 
been a question among philosophers whether the 
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natural state of man is that of peace or of war. 
Difierent solutions have with great and rival inge- 
nuity been drawn firom different speculative views 
of human nature. If we judge however from the 
experience we have of mankind in the state, ap- 
proaching nearest to that of nature, hi wluch men 
have ever been found, or from the nature and 
character of human wants and human passions, 
or by analogy from the state of other wild beasts 
among themselves, I think we shall conclude, that 
the state of nature, like the state of society, is in 
itself not uniformly a state either of peace or war ; 
but alternately of either. Stimulated by the neces- 
^ties or the passions, implanted in his nature for the 
preservation of the individual or of the species, 
man would be at war with any of his fellow crea- 
tures, from whom he could wrest the object of 
his immediate wants. Satiated and satisfied, he 
would be at peace with the whole creation. In' 
hunger he would be active and violent ; in full- 
ness indolent and cowardly. A natural result of 
this variation of temper would be, that, in the acci- 
dental meetuig of two human creatures, a recipro- 
cal uncertainty would exist in the bosom of each 
with regard to the disposition of the other ; and 
one of the first steps tOAYiutb association would be 
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the concert of some sign or indication, wliich 
might be understood as a ple^e of peace at such 
occurrences. A manifestation of amity would 
thus become habitual, as introductory to every 
transaction of a peaceable nature between men ; 
and passing from speculation to experience, we 
find some usage of this kind practised by every 
tribe of savages, as well as among all the civilized 
nations, with which we are acquainted. "N^Hien 
by the progress of society the original motive for 
exhibiting these banners of benevolence disap- 
pears, the courtesies of civilized life assume its 
place, and adopt, as a customar}' formality, what 
was in its origin a promise of kindness* In all 
civilized society professions of friendship are mul- 
tiplied in proportion as its realities diminish. Sal- 
utations, embraces, the joining of hands, are lav- 
ished as tokens of mutual regard, even when it is 
not felt; and wherever man meets man in the at- 
titude of peace, be it for objects of pleasure, of 
business, or of devotion, some introduction to ev- 
ery purpose is held to be not less necessary, than 
the purpose itself. From the common forms of 
personal intercourse the usage was transferred to 
the silent communications, introduced by the art 

of writing, and all literary discourse, from the fa« 
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miliar letter to the epic poem, announces itself with 
more or less formali^ of introductioa, acconding 
to the nature of the subject and die genius of the 
writer. 

The general purpose of an oratorical exorfium 
then is to [xrepare the minds of the hearers for re* 
ceiving the rest of the discourse; or in other 
words to engs^ their good wBl^ their attention^ 
and their docility ; to interest them in fevor of the 
speaker,^ to rivet their attention to his spe^; 
and to enlist their feelings in behalf of his cause* 
These are distinct objects, and are to be promot. 
ed by different means. The skiU of the orator 
cpnsbts in combining them judiciously, and point- 
ing them with effect to the same end. 

The good v^ill of the audience towards the 
speaker is the first object of consideration. To 
estimate its importance we need only place our- 
selves in the situation of hearers, and consult our 
own breasts. How much more readily do we be- 
lieve those, whom we love^ dian diose, against 
whom we feel disgust or aversion. Confidence is 
the natural companion of aflfection,^ and distrust is 
almost inseparable Grom dislike. In a former lec- 
ture I suggested this to you, as one of the most 
powerful motives^ which should urge a pubKc 
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fipeaka* to lay the foundations of confidence in the 
general excellence of his personal character. But 
a speaker may be unknown to most of his audknce, 
and therefore an object of their indiflference ; cfr 
he may have had prejudices excited against him, 
and have evil impressiiHis to remove. We are 
nojv inquiring what aids he can deiive for this pur* 
pose from his exordium. 

He may bespeak favor by allusions, direct or 

indirect, to himself; by explanations of his own 

motives ; by professions of honor and virtue ; by 

disproving or extenuatmg chaises or inculpations, 

which may have been ajledged against him ; by 

leading die mind of his hearers to recollections of 

his services or good deeds ; by enlarging upon 

the difficulties, obstacles, and dangers, with wMch 

he has contended ; or by express and open solidU 

tatioQ. This is an easy but a dangerous tc^ic 

There are few men, possessed of any talent for 

public q>eaking, but can display great eloquence 

upon so favorite a subject, as tiiemselves. But the 

danger is of overrating its importance ; of dweH^ 

ing upon it with too much emphasis ; of provok* 

ing the censufi^of the hearer by self-applause, or 

his derision by sdf-admiration. He may bespeak 

lavor by stimulating an opposite sentiment against 
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his adversaiy ; an expedient of frequent resort in 
all controversial causes ; but which, like the last, 
requires great delicacy of hand to be properly 
managed. It is not difficult at any time to stir up 
sentiments of hatred, envy, and contempt in the 
human heart But, as I have heretofore observed 
to you, these are poisoned arrows, which the im- 
proved morality of modem ages rejects, as unlaw- 
ful weapons of war. There are indeed vices, 
which even charity cannot rescue from the scourge 
of scorn ; and crimes, which even mercy would 
doom to the rack of indignation. If the detection 
or exposure of these should at any time become 
die duty of a public orator, he may draw the kind- 
ness of his audience to himself in proportion to 
the odium he pours upon them; but he must 
above all things be cautious not to mistake the cry 
of his own passions for the voice of virtue ; and 
remember that profound admonition of the wisest 
of men, wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; 
but who is able to stand before envy f The &- 
vor of an auditory may be induced by the ex- 
pression of confidence in them ; by the manifes- 
tation of an ardent zeal for thei^ welfare, of re- 
spect for their opinions, of reliance upon their wis- 
dom, their fortitude, their magnanimiQr. It has 
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been remarked by accurate observers of human 
nature, that for conciliating kindness praise is a 
more efficacious instrument, than beneficence; 
and perhaps it may be added, that a multitude is 
still more susceptible of bebg influenced by praise, 
than an individual. Direct praise to a single man 
is more liable to the suspicion of flattery. To an 
assemblage of men it may be ofiered in bolder na* 
kedness, as they are generally less scrupulous in re- 
ceiving it. Yet in administering these sweetmeats 
of persuasion the speaker should be cautious to 
guard at once against the profusion, which must 
cloy the receiver, and that officiousness, which 
would degrade himself. 

The favor of an auditory may finally be engag- 
ed by an exordium, borrowed fit>m the subject 
itself; for which purpose the orator must prepare 
himself by a careful and impartial examination of 
* its cliaracter, with reference to the previous dispo« ' 
^tions of his hearers. And in this point of view 
there are five different shades of complexion, 
which the subject may bear. It may be popular, 
obnoxious^ equivocal, trivial, or obscure. 

The popular subject is that, which, being al- 
ready possessed of the public favor, calls for no 
exertion on the part of the orator to bespeak kind*. 
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ness. The obnoxious sabjeet is that, agakiflt 
which the hearers come forearmed with strong 
prepossessions. The equivocal subject is that, 
whidi presents a doubtful aspect; a mixture of 
fevoraUe and of unpropitious circumstanees. Hie 
trivial subject is that, which^ involvii^ no impor« 
tant interest or engaging no stroi^ sensation, is 
considered by the hearer as ins^pificant, and de- 
serving little attention. And the obscure subject 
is that, which, by embracing a multitude ci intri* 
o^te and entangled &cts <^ principles, perplexes 
the understanding of the auditory. 

To suit these various descriptions of subjects 
introductions are divided into two general classes, 
the first direct, and the second oUique; which 
the Roman rhetoricians distinguish by the names 
of principium or beginning, and insinuaticm. The 
direct introduction is alv;ays to be employed upoa 
popular subjects, if any exordium is expedient { 
and it is the most suitable fiH* the trivial and the ob- 
scure subjects. But in equivocal cases for the 
most part, and in obnoxious subjects generally, a 
skilful orator will begin with insinuation. The 
name is sufficiently indicative of the thing. It 
. arises from the necessity of the case and the most 
commcm propensities of mankind* For directly 
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to sdicit their good will iii the moment of thdr 
animosity, instead of conciliating their kindness, 
only exasperates their indignation. On such oc- 
casions the only possible chance of success, of 
irhich the speaker can avail himself, is to begin by 
diverting his hearers from their own thoughts. 
He must appease them with excuses; soothe 
tfaem with apologies. He must allure the atten- 
tion of dieir minds from objects of their aversion 
to images, in which they take defight ; from char- 
acters, whom they despise or hate, to dx)6e, whom 
Aey love and revere. The real purposeof his 
discourse must sometimes be ccMiceakd ; some- 
times even disguised. An occasional incident oc* 
curring at the moment ; a humorous anecdote, 
ingeniously pointed to die puipose ; a smart re- 
tort or rq)artee, arising from the opponents re- 
cent conclusion; an altusion to some object of 
sympathy to the audience ; an address to the nat<» 
und lova of novelty, or to the taste for satire ; aft 
these may furnish the variety of expedients, which 
the speaker must seize with the sudd«iness of in- 
stinct, to commence a discourse by insinuation. 

The iirtroduction, wheth^ direct or oblique, 

. should be simple and unassuming in its kmguage ; 

av(Hding all appearance of briHianey, wit, or pol- 
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ishod degance. These are graces, the display of 
which tend rather to pcqpossess the audience 
against a speaker, than in his fiivor. They ndse 
that sort of temper, with which we observe a hand- 
some perscmadniiring himself before a glass. The 
natmal kindness towards beau^ is lost in die nat- 
ural disgust at vanity. To excite the admiration 
cS his audience die qieaker must cautiously for- 
bear to discover hb own. But he may throw 
into it the whole powers of his mind, by energy of 
thought and digniQr of sentiment ; for nothing can 
so forcibly propitiate his hearer both to himadf 
and to his discourse, as the exhibition of ideas, 
which command respect without the ^pearance 
of a solicitude to obtain it. 

The introduction should avoid vulgarity ; that 
is, a character, which would render it equally suit- 
able for many other occasions, as for that, upon 
which it is used. It should not be com non nor 
convertible ; that is, capable of being epiployed 
with little or no variation to the purpose of the 
s^)eaker's antagonist, as usefully as to his own. It 
should not be too long; charged with no heavy 
redundancies; incumbered with no superfluous 
repetitions. It should shun all appearance of ia» 
congruiQr or of transposition ; that is of tenden^ 
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cies opposite or even obviously varient from those 
of the discourse, which it precedes. Most of all 
should it beware of such a violation of these rules, 
as to spend itself upon purposes different from 
those of enga^ng the attention, the confidence, and 
the kindness of the hearer. To say that it ought 
to avoid exciting contrary emotions in his mind 
would be to suppose the speaker had lost his 
senses. 

In all cases where the speaker and his subject 
are both fully known, as most frequently happens 
in our judicial courts, and in our deliberative as- 
semblies, a formal exordium is generally unneces- 
sary, and often improper. On some occasions of 
great urgency the omission of all introduction be- 
comes itself a beaut)- of a high order, as you see 
exemplified in a distinguished mamier by the first 
of Cicero's orations against Catiline. To this ex- 
ample the sublimest of poets must have alluded in 
that passage, where he compares the arch enemy, 
satan, practbing in his temptation of Eve the arts 
of an orator of ancient times. 

As when of old some orator renown'd 

In Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 

Flourished (since mute) to some great cause addrest^ 

Stood in himself collected, while each part, 
52 
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Modoby each act won aadiencC) ere the tongue^ 

Sometimes in height begaO) as no delay 

Of pre&ce brooking^ through his zeal of right. 

So standing) moving, or to height up grown, 

The tempter all impas^on'd, thus began. 

r.L»ix. 670. 

As the magnitude of the cause, and the crisis 
of the moment point the ju^mentof the speaker 
to the cases, which exclude a regular exordium^ 
they serve to indicate, that an elaborate introduc- 
tion is most peculiarly adapted to demonstrative 
and pulpit discourses. The speaker stands alone. 
His subject generally depends upon his choice, and 
until announced by himself is generally unknown 
to his audience. There is something new to in- 
troduce, and no sudden or unexpected pressure of 
circumstance can lop away the preliminaries of 
custom. Indeed in the practice of modem orato« 
17 it may be laid down as a general rule, that ex- 
temporaneous speeches seldom can require, and 
written orations as seldom can forbear the formali- 
ties of a rhetorical exordium. 



LECTURE XVIIL 



NARRATION. 



In the composition of a formal oratorical dis- 
course the narration is the part, which immediately 
succeds the exordium. The object of the intro- 
duction being, as in my last lecture I explained, to 
conciliate the attention, the kindness, and the do- 
cility of the audience, when that has been accom- 
plished, or at least attempted, so far as the situa- 
tion and circumstances of the speaker have render- 
ed it expedient, his next object must obviously be 
to give a general exposition of the facts, upon 
which he purposes to raise his argument 

The term itself, narration, b doubtiess so well 
understood by you all, that it would derive no ad- 
ditional clearness or precision in your minds from 
a definition. But, in considering its application to 
the several classes of oratory, we shall find its char- 
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acter and nses to diflEer matenaDy on diftrent oo 
casions, what h may be employed. 

It has sometimes been questioned \iidiedier nar- 
radon belonged at all to discourses of die delibera- 
tive class; because deliberation, rdating always to 
future time^can furnish no materials for a narrative. 
Indeed it isof judicial orations alone upcm die state 
of conjecture, or, to speak in reference to our 
own modem practice, it isof trials at die bar upon 
issues of &ct, questions for the decisicm of juries, 
dmt narration forms a principal and indispensable 
ingredient ; and therefore most c^ the rhetorical 
precepts for the conduct of tins part of a dis- 
course are adapted especially to occasions of that 
nature. 3ut to every other mode of public speak- 
ing narration is incidental* The utility of any 
measure, which b the vibject of deliberative (Us- 
cussion, generally depends upon a previously ex- 
isting state of things; often upon a particular dis* 
closure of &cts, which the purpose of the delibera- 
tive orator requires him to make before his audi- 
tory • No question upon the imposition of a tax, 
the collection of a revenue, the sale of lands, or 
the subscription to a loan, a declaration of war, 
or the ratification of a treaty, can arise, in a public 
assembly, in a state Qf abstracti(HL These great 
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lopics of debate must always be connected 
with a series of great public events; and the 
expediency, upon which the issue of the delibera- 
tion will turn, must lean upcxi the basb of the pub- 
lie aflbirs at the time of deliberation. The policy 
of the future is interwoven with the history of the 
past; and every deliberative oratcx*, whose views of 
a proposed measure are directejl by &cts within 
his own knowledge, must lay before his hearers, in 
justification of hb opinions, as well the facts them* 
selves, as their connexion with the benefits or dis- 
advantages of the measure, which he recommends 
or dissuades. 

In demonstrative oratoiy, so fiur as this is made 
the vehicle of panegyric or of censure, narration is 
equally necessary. A character can be jusdy 
commended or reprobated only on account of the 
deeds, by which it has been distinguished ; and 
these deeds can be emblazoned only by means of 
ananative. 

But in all such cases, when the narrative does 
not contain the whole proposition within itself, 
there is no necessity, nor even would there be any 
propriety in confining this part of the discourse 
Co a separate location, immediately subsequent to 
the introduction. It should be introduced occa- 
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sionally ki any part of tbe speech, kitenning^ 
ivitfa discussion^ diversiied by argument, assum- 
ed,^ laid aside, and again renewed, as may serve 
the purpose of ^ speaker. 

The ManS&ifi law was an act of tfie Roman 
people, proposed by die tribune, Mai^ins, ^ving 
V die comniand of die army by an extraordmarj 
commission, and with.unusuoi powers, to Pompey, 
for the purpose of finbhing the war agaii^ Mitfa- 
ridates. The cdetmited (Hation of Cicero \ipon 
that subject was delivered with a view to prevail 
upon the people to bestow this unprecedented Gei« 
v<»:, and to place this uncommon trust in Pompey* 
The expediency of the act was to be proved by 
arguments, drawn fix)m the nature (^the war and 
the character of the prqiosed commander. This 
oration therefore partook both of the deliberative 
and of the demonstrative class ; and a distinct nar- 
rative was necessary to both. The nature erf" the 
war was to be manifested by a narrative of the 
most important events, which had marked its 
progress. The character of Pompey was to be 
recommended by a narrative of his prior achieve- 
ments. It was the first occasion, upon which Cic- 
ero ever addressed the assembly of the people, and 
he labored his discourse widi more than ordinary 
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solicitude ; stimulated at once by the treble mo- 
tive of serving his friend, of maintaining his o^vn 
influence with the people, and of obtaining a gen- 
eral adequate to the exigences of the tvar. The 
narration isdouble ; one part detailing the disasters 
of the war, and the other extolling the exploits of 
Pompey. They both contribute essentially to the 
qbject of the discourse, but neither of them con- 
tains it entirely. They are indeed placed in strict 
conformity to the rules, in immediate connexion 
together, and follow directly after the introduction. 
But, as they were narraticHis m^^y destined to il- 
lustrate particular aiguments, they might have 
been produced in any otiier part of the discourse. 
TMs distinction it is proper to make even upon 
jury trials, where the narration, entitled immedi- 
ately to succeed the introduction, can only be that, 
which embraces the &cts in issue, and upon w&ich 
the verdict is to be prc^iounced. 

There are likewise cases, when the narration 
even of judicial causes should be postponed for 
the consideration of other preliminaries besides the 
introduction. This is especially the case, when 
the orator has to combat strong prejudices against 
himself or his cause. The removal of such ob- 
stactos naturally beloi^ to the head of confutation ; 
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but it will sometimes be advisable to transfer 
them to an earlier stage of hi6 discourse, and con- 
nect them immediately with his exordium. For 
the efiect of un&vorable prejudice is to make the 
auditor unwilling to hear ; and very little indeed 
can be expected either of attention, benevolence, 
or docility, fix>m that, against which the person 
addressed has barred his ears. 

But wheresoever the narration is introduced, 
whether in regular form immediately after the ex- 
<XTlium, or at any subsequent stage of the dis- 
course ; whether in one connected train, or in fre- 
quent and occasional recurrences, there are cer- 
tain peculiar characters, by which it should be 
distinguished. The most essential of these are 
brevity, perspicuity, probability. The brevity of 
a narration must however be a relative, rather than 
a positive quality ; and always bear reference to 
the nature of the speaker's subject. That narra- 
tive is always sufficiently short, which is not over- 
charged with any superfluous circumstances. 
Hence Aristotle, whose precision of intellect never 
suffered him to admit the use of general, indefinite 
terms, expressly denies that brevity can be includ- 
ed among the essentials qf a narration. Its length, 
he contends, must be measured by the complica- 
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-don or the simplici^ of the transactions to be told; 
and he says that the rhetoricians, who require that 
every narration should be shorty may be answered 
like the baker, who asked his cu^omer whether 
he should make hb bread hard or soft ^^ Pray sir, 
cannot you make my bread gpod ?" 

This reasoning is obviously just« But some 
rule is as obviously necessary for curtailing super- 
fluities of narraticm ; nor is it impossible in pre- 
scriUog brevity to indicate some criterion, by 
which the looseness of this general precept may be 
circumscribed. What b the use pf the narration ? 
It is to lay the foundation for the speaker's argu- 
ment ; and the epd, for which it is introduced, is 
the best measure for marking its limits. Narra- 
tion, adduced as the basis of reasoning, comprises 
three periods of time, and three distinct links, 
chained in succession together; the impcxtant 
facts, the causes in which they originated, and the 
consequences which flowed finom them. The 
facts are composed of various incidents, the se- 
lection of which diould be diversified according 
to the purpose, fc»* which they are alledged* The 
same events are susceptible of very various narra- 
tives, all stricdy conformable to the truth ; and the 

same assemblage of circumstances, which would 
53 
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constitute a concise narrative for the purpose of fl^ 
histrating an important aigumenty would be te- 
diously long if the portion, which gives them 
pith and moment, were removed. 

Take for example the nmration of Milo'a de« 
parture from Rome, the day of the encounter, 
which terminated in the death of Ciodius* ^' Mi- 
to/' says the orator, ^^ had attended that day in tfie 
senate, and after their adjournment went home, 
changed his shoes and garments, waited a little, as 
usual, for hb wife to get ready, and finally left hfe 
house at a time, when Clodius, had he meant t» 
vetum that dxy to Rome, must have been arrived* 
Clodius meets him on horseback, witiiiouti^rii^^ 
without baggage, wiliiout his usual train of effem- 
inate Greeks, nay without his wife, which wa^ 
almost unexampled ; while tins supposedassassin^ 
who is represented as having taken that raad for 
the express purpose of muider, was travelling in 
his carnage, muffled up in his cloak, encumbeied 
with a load of baggage, and sumounded by a deli- 
cate and timorous train of women and children*" 

Suppose that the defence of Mikxipon that 
trial had been like that in the case of Roscius of 
Ameria. Suppose the murder had been commit- 
ted at Rome, aiid th& object of CiceKo hadbeeat» 



show, Aftt it was not and couUi not be com- 
mitted by Milo, becmise he was, at the lime of 
its commissioDy in the country. The material 
£ict of his departure from Ronai/^ would have 
been precisely the same ; but the narr^ion must 
have bein akogelher different. The selection of 
incidents would have been varied, or omitted. 
The purpose beiiig merely to show that hb was 
not at JRome, it would have been useless and im- 
pertinent to tell of hb attendance in the senate; ct 
his change rfclodiing; of his wife's adjustment of 
ci^ and ribbons ; of his dtek, bis maid-servants, 
and his boys. In such a state of the cause those 
very incidents, which in Ae oration, as it now ap- 
pears, are selected with such consummate ad- 
dress^ would have been tedious and ridieubus. 
In that case the absence from the city would alone 
have been material, and the narration might have 
been comprised in half a line. But here the ob- 
ject was to exhibit Milo in a certain state of mind, 
fer the purpose of convincing the judges, that his 
meeting with Clodius was on his part unpremedi- 
tated. What an admirable grouping of incidents 
to produce this effect t In Shakspeare^s tragedy 
of Julius Caesar, the poet makes the principal con- 
idpirator of Caesar's death describe th^ state of 
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mind, which ki the human constitution prepeden 
the cotemisuon of suph imnatiirid deeds. 

^ Between the acting of a dreadful tbinj^ 
And the first motion, all the interim b 
Like a phantasma, or a bideous dream' ; 
The genius and the mortal Instruments 
4^re then in counoii ; and the sute of maoi 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.** 

^icero does not precisely say this ; but the whole 
tenor of his narration is founded upon the presump- 
tion, that the judges would feel what extreme a^^ 
tation of deportment, and what a fearful conflict of 
the passions accompanies in the human breast tl|e 
premeditation of murden Milo was a senator. 
He had on die same day, when Clodius was killed* 
attended the meeting of the senate, and had not 
left that assembly until ajber their adjournment. 
To a superficial observer of huunian nature it were 
perhaps iinpossible to select an incident less enti« 
tied to notice in a narrative than this. Why, no 
doubt Milo, like the other senatprs, habitually at- 
tended the me^itings of the senate, and vpaited for 
the adjournment to go home. True; but this 
regular recurrence to his ordinaiy daily occupation 
has a tendency to show, that he was not in the coi|!» 
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vul^ve agitations of a laboring crime. The set^ 
tied inteht of murder would have produced a de** 
viat^OQ from the common round of business. He 
would not have attended at the senate at 9U ; or he 
iifrould have left the assembly before its adjourn* 
ment, had the bloody purpose been teeming in his 
sou). A purpose of murder would have absorbed 
all his Acuities. He could not have enjoyed the 
composure of spirit, nor the poolness of recollection 
to go hpme and change his clothes, and wait for 
the lingering arrangements of a lady's dress, 
3tiU kss would he haveihaught of taking her with 
her chambermaids and boys in his retinue. This 
is the aigument, which Cicero intends to raise ^ 
from the facts, thus recapitulated ; and the bare 
ootice of circumstances, thus trifling in themi. 
selves, prepares the minds of the judges for the 
reception of his defence. By turning to the sub- 
sequent argumentative part of the same oration, 
you will see with what earnestness and force h^ 
dwells upon these incidents seemingly sq slight, as 
affonling the clearest demonstration of Milo's in- 
nocence. 

To comply then with the requisition, that the 
narration should be ^ort, it will be sufficient to 
femember that ypu must begin precisely with that 
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incident^ which is material to the aliment you 
intend to urge ; and, as you proceed, to suppress 
every circumstance, which has no it&tion to it^ 
For the purpose of brevity you must exclude 
fikevrise every part of a transacticm, necessaitiy 
imfdied in tfie statement of the &ct itself. Sup- 
pose in the narrative of a journey you should say, 
we came to the river, inquired the rate of fi»iage, 
entered the boat, were rowed across, and landed 
on the opposite shore ; eveiy part of this relation, 
considered separately, is as short as it could be 
made ; but ^* we crossed ike river*' would teH the 
same &ct in four words. ^ 

The rule of brevity is not necessary for the 
purpose of proscribing repetitions and tautology. 
For however allowable it might be to protract the 
narration, these would still be inadmissiUe. Bu^ 
in the endeavour to avoid these faults, we must be 
no less careful to avoid those of confusion and ob* 
scurity. This was the caution of Horace to the 
poets, " brevis esse laboro, obscurus fia** And 
die danger is still more incident to an orator, over 
anxious of brevity in his narration. The danger 
of redundancy too is not of such vital importance, 
as that of obscurity. By saying too much the 
sqpeaker may become tedious. ^ But in saymg too 
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Httfe he pixts in jeopardy the Tery justice of his 
CBQseT So that the precept of brevity must be 
relative, not only with regard to the character of 
die cause, but also with regard to that of die au- 
dience. Nothing, already known to all his hear- 
ers, can be essential to the narration of a speaker^. 
To a very select and intelligent body a c<xi- 
eise summary will fully an^^er the end of a nar* 
rative, wh^i to a numerous, popular assembly, or 
to an ordinary jury a circumstantial detail might 
be indiqienssdile to make them understand your 
subject* If the na rraii » c e wi i prehends evaits so 
multifarious and complicated, that it must be pos- 
itively loQgy it wiil be most advisable to divide it 
into severs^ distinct periods, and mark the divis- 
ions either \>y formal enumaation, or as the rek- 
tion proceeds, so that the mind of your hearer 
may dwdl upon them, as resting stages for his 
attention. Nor let the love of brevity preclude 
the seasoning of occa^onal ornament. As you 
lead your hearer along, scatter fragrance in his 
path. Spread the smiling landscape around. 
With the attractive charm of fency make ^ na- 
ture beauty to his eye suid music to his ear. The^ 
road will then never be long. 
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The second oi the qualities essential to a good 
narration b clearness or perspicuity ; to obtain 
which the speaker must use plain, intelligible lan- 
guage, never descending to vulgarity; never soar- 
ing into affectation. He must mark with obvious 
distinctions the things, persons, dmes, places, and 
motives, of which he discourses ; and observe a 
due conformity of voice, action, and delivery, to 
the substance of his speech. He must fasten the 
attention of his hearers altogether upon the &cts, 
which he is relating ; and, instead of attracting it, 
use hb most strenuous endeavours to withdraw it 
from the manner, in which he tells the story. Let 
him relate so that every hearer may seem to have 
been present at the scene, and may fancy that he 
could himself have told it exacdy so. If the ora- 
tor labors here for admiration, he must earn it at 
the expense of his credit He will be applauded* 
and not understood, or not believed. 

The same principle dictates the rule of proba- 
bility. The facts are to constitute the foundation 
for the reasoning; of course the great object oi 
the narration is to obtain belief. In the other 
parts of the discourse the speaker may plead 
some excuse for aiming to attract some of the 
hearer's attention to himself. The success of 
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the orator might not be lost, though his audience 
should sometimes tliink that he reasons forcibly, 
or deeply feels his subject. But oipice give your 
hearer time, while your story is telling, to think, 
this man tells his story well, and ten to one but 
your cause is lost He had much better think 
you tell it iU. Art and labor may naturally be ex- 
pected elsewhere ; but in the narration they must 
not even be suqiected. You want the acquies- 
cence of your hearer's mind not to the goodness, 
but to the truth of what you say. You may per- 
haps inquire, why then the precept is not that the 
narrative should be true ? It is undoubtedly of 
great importance to an orator that his statement of 
facts should be true ; but this is not included 
among the precepts of his art, for two reasons; 
first because the truth of his statement does not 
always depend upon himself. His narrative must 
generally be founded upon the testimony of oth- 
ers, and he cannot be responsiUe for its truth. 
And seconAly because the truth is not by itself 
sufficient to obtain the hearer's belief. There b 
a natural connexion between truth and probabili* 
^ ; and so strong is this connexion, that an audi- 
ence is seldom willing to admit any other test of 

that truth, which they cannot certainlv know, but 
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that probability of which all can judge. Hence 
it follows, that an improbable truth is less aijli^pt^ 
to obtain belief, than a probable &lsebood« And 
hence the. rhetorical instruction to aa oratcx* is not 
'< make your narration true ;'^ but make your nar- 
ration probable. 

To observe the rule of probabili^, you must 
in the first place, by a severe and impartial scrutiny 
and comparis(Hi of incidents, exert your &culties 
to discover the truth ; and lay it down as a max- 
im of liietoric no less than of morality, never to 
give for truth what you know to be fidse. You 
must then trace and exhibit a natural connexion 
between your facts, their causes^ and the motives^ 
in which they originated. You should give inti- 
mations o( character, which may account for 
the acts of persons, which form a part of your 
relation. You should observe all the conformi. 
ties of time, place, and circumstance; and as 
diere is in all human transactions a sort of ho- 
mogeneous congruity of facts, you must be at- 
tentive to give your narrative that natural air of 
truth, which forms die first excellence of dramatic 
representation. If the first part of the story be 
properly told, it will prepare the hearer for the 
sequel^ and even for the substance of the ai^- 
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ment As the nartadve is the foundation, upon 
which the proof or confirmation is^to be built, 
whatsoever is there to be enlarged upon, the char-: 
acters, time, place, motives, and occasions^ are to 
be first sketched in the narration. 

In addition to tliese rules some rhetorical teach- 
ers consider the narration as requiring peculiar 
dignity of language, and loftiness of expression^ 
A. more judicious rule will be to diversify the 
style according to the nature of the subject to be 
related. Digressions should here seldom be in- 
dulged, and always be short. Exclamations, fig- 
ures of the high poetical character, personifica- 
tions^ formal arguments, and forceful appeals to 
the p^^ons, have no place here ; for they would 
extend the narrative to unnecessar}' length, or veil 
it with obscurity, or impair its credibility. But 
of all the parts of an oration the narrative is that^ 
which calls for the profoundest art, for that art, 
which di^uises itself, for that ^^ callidissima sim- 
plicitatis imitatio,'* which belongs only tp the 
most eloquent of men. It is the part, which re- 
quires graqss of the most delicate refinement, 
beauties of the most exquisite polish. But the 
speaker must cling to the character of his subject. 
In causes of a private character and of minor impor^ 
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tance, he must present only those modest, unas* 
suming graces, which attain distinction by flying 
from notice. Every word should be selected for 
its meaning, and bear the sterling stamp of stgnifi- 
cancy. Yet his simplicity must not be plain ; 
his purity must not be barren. The dbcourse 
should be seasoned with pleasantry ; the language 
quickened with variety. 

The attention of die auditcny seldom fixes up- 
on any part of a public speaker's performance so 
intensely, as upon his narration. There is some- 
thing in the nature of narrative interesting to all 
mankind ; and it is owing to this propensity, that 
the most popular of all reading in every stage (rf 
society subsequent to the introduction of letters, 
and at every period of life, is history, real or ficti. 
tious. Hence the general fondness for biography. 
Hence the still more universal attachment to ro. 
mances, novels, and ballads. But, indeix-ndent of 
this passion for hearing stories told, the auditory 
have a further stimulus to attention in the wish to 
form their own judgment from the facts. They 
suppose themselves as able to reason and draw 
conclusions, as the orator himself; and they give 
themselves credit for as much feeling, as he can 
display. There is upon most judicial trials a spir- 
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it of pride and of self love in the judge or jury, . 
which gives birth to a professed principle of total 
disregard to the argument or eloquence of the ad- 
vocate, and glories in making up the decision ex- 
clusively upon the fects. At the narration alone, 
jealousy, suspicion, and self complacency may be 
lulled to sleep in exact proportion, as attention is 
awakened. The pleasure of the hearer impercepti** 
bly ripens into judgment; and, in surrendering en« 
tire acquiescence to the narrative of the orator, the 
judge or juror fancies he has pronounced upon 
the naked facts, without any bias from the oratoxy 
of the pleader. 

The credit of a narrative must therefore always 
depend much upon that of the narrator. An es- 
tablished reputation for veracity is often equivalent 
to a cloud of witnesses. This reputation it be- 
hooves then every public speaker to acquire by the 
general tenor of his life, and the uniform adherence 
to truth. This acquisition can be made only by de- 
grees, and in process of time. When once attain- 
ed, it calls for the same solicitude to be retained ; 
and the public speaker should never forget, that a 
single detected deviation from truth may forfeit the 
accumulated confidence of many spotless years. 
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One oTdie most powerfbl aits of narradoD is 
to intersperse die reUtioo with such sensible inuu 
ges, as present the scene to the hearer's eye. AH 
narrative is a species of imitation/ It isffaeiepre- 
sentation to the mind by the means of speedk 
of events, which have before been the objects of 
observation. The more picturesque then a nar- 
ration is made, the closer is its resemUance to 
the truth, and the better adapted must it be to ob- 
tain belief. The preeminence of the eye over 
the ear, as a judge of imitation, b remarked by 
Horace, whose principles of taste, though prescrib- 
ed only for the composition of poetry, are univer* 
sally applicable to all the fine arts* 

SegnlAs irritant animos demlBsa per aurem, 
Qiiam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse Bibi tradit spectator. 

AET. POET. ISO. 

A passage, which has been well translated by 
Roscommon. 

But what we hear moves less, than what we see ; 
Spectators only have their eyes to trust. 
But auditors must trust their ears and you. 

This talent of picturesque description furnish* 
cs one of the surest tests for the genius of an ora- 
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tor* The power of painting by speech cannot, 
like the expression of sentiments or of passions, 
be^borrowed from others. It requires accuracy 
of observation, correctness of judgment, and &cil- 
ity of communicaition ; an union of &culties, be- 
stowed only upon the darlings of nature. But as, 
if attainable at all by exertions of your own, it 
must be rather by the contemplation of examples, 
than from the abstraction of precepts, I shall at a 
future stage of our inquiries invite your attention 
to some of those imperishable models, which hsLVt 
commanded the admiration of ages, and survived 
the revolutions of empires ; which may teach you 
what to do, by showing you what has been done« 
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